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HISTOEY OF ENGLAND. 

1603-1616. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PBOTBSTANT ALLIANCE. 



There can be no better proof of the indistinct notions Ch.x. 
on the important subject of personal liberty which still leio. 
prevailed in England, than the complete indiflference Arabella 
with which Englishmen heard of the harsh treatment to ^^'^^^ 
which Arabella Stuart had been subjected by the King. 
At the present day such a story as hers would rouse the 
indignation of the whole population from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Politics would be forgotten 
and business would be interrupted till justice had been 
done. In 1610, not a syllable was breathed in her 
fevour. A few letter-writers told the news to their 
correspondents amidst the rest of the gossip of the 
day. Witk the exception of those who were imme- 
diately concerned in the tragedy, not a single English- # 
man tiiought it worthy of more than a passing thought. 

During the first six years of his reign, James had 
treated his cousin with consideration. The pension 
which she received from Elizabeth was increased soon 
after he came to the throne, and she was allowed to 
occupy apartments in the palace, and to pass her time 
with the ladies who were attached to the court of the 
Queen. 

VOL. n. B 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Ch. X. A few letters have been preserved which she wrote in 

1603. 1603 to her uncle and aunt, the Earl and Countess of 
Her letters Shrewsbury.* Their style is lively and agreeable, and 
^ ^j»« they convey the impression of a gentle and affectionate. 
Countess as Well as of an accomplished woman. She could be 
ofShrews- amusing without being sarcastic, and she could find 

"^' feult without bitterness. She had no ambition to figure 
among the great ladies by whom the Queen was sur- 
rounded, fiar less to aspire to the dignity of a pretender 
to the Crown. She had a good word for all who showed 
her any kindness, however small. She expressed her 
especial gratitude to Cecil for his declaration, at RaleigK's 
tnal, of his assiu'ance that she had been totally ignorant 
of any conspiracy against the King. In one of her 
letters she answered a jest of her uncle's, by assuring 
him with the most winning earnestness that she intended 
to prove that it was possible for a woman to retain her 
purity and innocence in the midst of the follies with 
which a life at court was surrounded. In another she 
stepped forward to act the part of a peacemaker, and 
conjured the earl to forgive once more that notorious 
termagant, his stepmother, the Dowager Countess. 
Altogether, it is impossible to rise fi^m the perusal of 
these letters without the conviction that, if only a man 
who was worthy of her should be fotmd, she would be 
fitted, above all the ladies of that age, to fulfil the quiet 
domestic duties of a wife and mother. With the life 
which she was forced to lead she was ill at ease ; she did 
not care for the perpetual round of gaieties in which the 
Queen delighted, and she submitted with but an ill grace 
to take her part in the childish games by means of which 
the ladies of the court contrived to while away the 
weary hours. 

1604. Offers were made for her hand by various foreign 
Offers of potentates, but these were invariably declined.f To 
"wiiD^ one of such a nature as hers was, it would have been 

intolerable to promise to marry a man whom she had 
never seen. But as the years passed on, it was evident 

* Lady Shrewsboij was a aister of Arabella's mother. The letters are in 
Add. MS. 22, 563. 
t Fowler to Shrewabuiy, Oct 3, 1604^ Lodge's lUuttraUoni, iii. 07. 
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AKABELLA STUAKT. 6 

that she was anxious to escape from the uncongenial life Ch. x. 
which she was leading. A little before Christmas, 1609, leoo. 
the Court was startled by hearing that she had been She it 
suddenly arrested, and summoned before the Coimcil. tefore^the 
All that we know of what passed on that occasion is that CoundJ. 
the King assured her that he would have no objection to 
her marriage with any subject of his.* It may be 
gathered from this that some rumour had reached him 
that she was engaged in negotiations to many a foreigner, 
and that he was afraid lest after such a marriage she 
might be made use of by those who would in her name 
lay claim to the crown of England. However this may 
have been, her explanations were considered satisfactory. 
She was set at liberty at once, and immediately after- 
wards James showed that he had again received her 
into favour, by granting her an addition to her in- 
come.f 

A few weeks after she made her peace with the King, leio. 
she had given her heart to yoimg William Sejmour. ^^wr^ 
On the 2nd of February he found his way to her apart- Seymoor. 
ments, and obtained fi^m her own Ups the assurance of 
her willingness to become his wife. The promise which 
James had given made it difficult to believe that they 
would meet with any obstruction from him, and they 
parted with the full intention of asking his approval of 
their marriage. Unfortimately, however, either from 
an instinctive apprehension that he might reftise his" con- 
sent, or from disinclinaticm to expose their happiness so 
soon to the eyes of the world, they did not at once tell 
their own story to the King. Twice again they met 
clandestinely. Two days after their last meeting the 
King was m possession of their secret. They were 
both summoned before the Council and examined on the 
subject. 

« Arabella to the King. Disraeli's Cmioeittes of LUerature, third ser. 
^1823^, ii. 276. There can have been no suspicion of her having formed any 
intention of marrying Seymour, or James would certainly not have used this 
language. Perhaps the true history of her arrest at this time is to be found 
in a letter of Beecher's mentioning a report which had reached Paris, that 
X<erma was desirous of marrying her to a relation of his own. — Beecher to 
Salisbury, Jan. 20, 1010, S, P. Fr, 

t Chamberlain to Winwood, Winio. iii. 117. 

D 2 
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4 HI8XDBT OE' ENCELAIO). 

CH.X. William Seymour was perhaps the only man in England 
1610. to whom James would have objected as a husband for 
Reanona Arabella.* His fether, Lord Beauchamp^ as the son of 
for James's the Earl of Hertford and of Catharine Gray, inherited 
thema^. from his mother the claims of the Suflfolk line. It is 
nag«- true that Lord Beauchamp's eldest son was still alive, 
but if, as actually happened, he should die without 
children, a plausible title to the throne might at any 
time be made out in behalf of his brother William- 
Since the accession of James, the marriage of the Earl 
of Hertford had been pronounced by a competent tri- 
bunal to be valid, and.it might be argued that the Act 
imder which the Suffolk fiimily had claimed the Crown 
was passed by a lawful Parliament, whereas the Parlia- 
ment which acknowledged the title of James was. itself 
incompetent to change the succession, as it had not been 
summoned by a lawful King. Such reasoning would 
have been worthless in itself but arguments are never 
wanting in a political crisis, and if James did not speedily 
come to terms with his Pariiament, such a crisis might 
occur at any time. 

That any political motive was mingled with Seymours 
love for Arabella is in the. highest degree improbable, 
and it is certain that an attempt to change the dynasty 
would as yet have failed to meet with the slightest 
response in the nation. James, however,* could not divest 
himself of the notion that there was a settled plan to 
connect the title of the Seymours, with the title, such as 
it was, of Arabella. He <nd not consider himself bound 
by the words of a promise which he had made without 
foreseeing the particular circumstances in which he woidd 
be called upon to fiilfil it, and he forbade the lovers to 
think any further of marriage. Seymour engaged that 
he would give up all claims to his affianced wife, and 
it was supposed that the whole matter was at an end. 
The mar- ^^^ ^ little moTO than three months after this scene 
riajfe pri- bcforc the Council, Seymour kept his promise. At last 
britc^**^ affection prevailed over all other considerations. To- 

• Beaulieu to Trumbull, Feb. 15, 1610, Winw, iii. 119. W. SeTmour to 
the Council, Feb. 10, 1610. The King to the Bishop of Durham, iarch 13, 
1611, Add. MS. 4161, folL 24, 5L 
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MARRIAGE AND IMFBISOKMENT OF ARABELLA. 5 

wards the end of May,* he had made tip his mind to Ch. x. 
fulfil the promise which he had given to Arabdla rather jqiq. 
than that which he had given to the King. She readily 
gave her coiMsent, and they were privately married a few 
days afterwards at Greenwich. 

Early in July, James heard of what had happened. Arabella 
He was indignant at what he considered to be the pre- ^^^ 
sumption of the young couple. He determined to treat committed 
them as Seymour's grandparents had been treated by ^^^^^y- 
Elizabeth. He was fiightened lest the marriage con- 
cealed some attempt upon his crown, and, under the 
influence of fear, he became regardless of the misery 
which he was inflicting. Arabelfii was committed to the 
custody of Sir Thomas Parry, at Lambeth ; and Seymour ^ 
was at once sent to the Tower. 

From her place of confinement, Arabella used her 
utmost endeavours to move the heart of her oppressor. 
It was all in vain. She had eaten of the forbidden tree, 
he said, and she must take the consequences.f Her only 
consolation was derived from the letters which she con- 
trived at intervals to despatch to her husband. J Even 
this consolation was soon to be taken jfrom her. The 
correspondence was discovered, and James determined to 
make its continuance impossible by removing her to a 
distance fix)m London. Durham was selected as the leii. 
place of her banishment, where she was to reside under ^J^J^^^" 
the care of the Bishop. remove to 

On the 15th of March she left Lambeth under the ^"'**"°- 
Bishop's charge.§ Her health had given way under her 
sufferings, and her weakness was such that it was only 
with difficulty that the party reached Highgate. There 
she remained for six days,|| ahd it was not imtil the 
2l8t that she was removed as far as Bamet. The King 
declared that if he was King of England, she should 
sooner or later go to Durham; but he gave her permission 

* Hodney'sBeclaTalion; Add. MS. 4161, fol.26. 

t Lady Jane Drummond to Arabella, Disraeli^ i. 278. 

X Arabella to her huaband, Disraeli; i. 273. 

§ Bishop of Durham to the Cooacil, Mardi 16. 1611. S, P. Dom. 
hdlSO. 

I Bishop of Durham to Salisbmy, with enclosure; March 21, 1611; S. P. 
Dom, bdi. 89. 
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6 mSTOBT OF ENGLAND. 

Ch. X. to remain till the 11th of June at Bamet, in order to 
1611 I'Gcruit her health. She remained accordingly for some 
time imder the charge of Sir James Crofts, the Bishop 
having continued his journey to the north without her. 
Her flight Before the day appointed for her departure arrived, 
from Bar- ghe had Contrived a scheme by which she hoped to escape, 
"®** together with her husband, from the tyranny of James. 

On the 3rd of June she disguised herself as a man, and 
left the house in which she had been for some weeks, 
accompanied by a gentleman named Markham. At a 
little distance they fotmd horses waiting for them at a 
roadside inn. She was so pale and weak that the ostler 
expressed doubts of the possibility of her reaching London. 
About six in the evening she arrived at Blackwall, where 
a boat, in which were some of her attendants, was in wait- 
ing. It was not till the next morning that the party 
reached Leigh, where they expected to find a French 
vessel which had been engaged to take them on board. 
Not perceiving the signal which the captain of this vessel 
had agreed to hoist, or any ship within sight, they rowed 
up to another vessel which was bound for Berwick, and 
attempted to induce the master to change his course. He 
refiised to do so, but pointed them to the French ship of 
which they were in quest. As soon as they were on 
board, Arabella's attendants, fearful of pursuit, persuaded 
the captain to set sail, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the lady herself who was only anxious to wait for her 
husband. 
Sejmour Meanwhile, Seymour had efiected his escape without 
•ucc^dsin difficulty. When he arrived at Leigh, he was disappointed 
toOrtcnd. to find that the French vessel had already saUed. He 
was, however, able to pSrsuade the master of a collier to 
carry him over to the Continent. The master of the 
vessel kept his promise, and landed him safely at Ostend. 
Arabella His wife was less fortimate. With her whole heart fixed 
^^°**' upon the safety of her husband, when the vessel in which 
she was was within a few miles of Calais, she caused it to 
linger on its course, in hopes of hearing some tidings of 
him for whose sake she had ventured amongst so many 
dangers. Here, within si^ht of the port of safety, the 
fugitives were overtaken by a vessel which had been 
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ARABELLA'S FLIGHT AND CAPTURE. 7 

despatched from Dover in pursuit of them. Arabella GmX. 
calmly resigned herself to her fate. She did not care leii. 
what became of herself if she could be sure that her 
husband had reached the Continent in safety.* 

Arabella was committed to the Tower. Her reason Herim- 
gave way, and in this miserable state she died after an pr»»on- ^ 
imprisonment of four years. It was not till after her deiuh. 
death that Seymour obtained permission to return to 
England.f 

A few days after Arabella's recapture, the Countess of The 
Shrewsbury was summoned before the Council on the ^shrcwt- 
charge of having ftimished her niece with money, and of bmy. 
having been an accomplice in her flight. She boldlv 
answered that she had done nothing wrong ; if the Council 
had any charge to bring against her, she would be ready 
to defend herself at a public trial. J She was committed 
to the Tower for a year, and then was brought before a 
Commission appointed to examine her. She refused to 
answer any questions, alleging that she had taken a vow 
to give no evidence, and that it was the privilege of the 
nobility to answer only when called upon before their 
peers. The judges declared that she was bound to answer, 
and the Commission reported that if she were brought 
into the Star Chamber the fit punishment for her con- 
tumacy would be imprisonment during pleasure, and a 
fine of £20,000. This threat, however, was not carried 
into execution, but she was sent back to the Tower, 
where she remained for some years, till she was released 
in order that she might be present at her husband's 
deathbed. 

To those who at this time paid the slightest attention Approach- 
to the affairs of the Continent, it must have been evident Jn^^^'J!*" 
that a crisis was approaching in Germany which would maojr. 
bring that country prominently before the eyes of Europe ; 
for it was there alone that the question which had been 

* More to Winwood, Jane 8^ 1611, Winw, iii. 279. Examination of John 
Bright. June 12, 1611, S. P. Dom, Ixiv. 80. i. Cocket to Nottingham, Jmie 
6, 16ll, Add. MS, 4161, foL 73. The Bailife of Ipswich to Suffolk, June 8, 
1611, Add. MS, 416, foL 81. 

t The Council to Seymour, Jan. 6, 1616, S, P. Dom, Ixxxvi. 1, i. 

t More to Winwood, June 18, 1611, Winw. iii 28. Northampton to the 
King, June 9, 1611, & P. Dom. hav. 23. 
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Ch. X. decided throughout the xest of Ihe Continent was still 
1611. waiting for a solution. The attempt to establish the 
ecclesiastical dominion of the Pope in alliance with the 
temporal supremacy of the House of Austria, which had 
succeeded in Italy and in the southern portion of the 
Netherlands, had fidled before the consolidated nationah- 
ties of England, France, and Holland. ©iflFerent as were 
the political and ecclesiastical principles which prevailed 
in the three countries, they agreed in their determination 
to settle their own affairs, and to resist all foreign inter- 
ference, from whatever quarter it might come. 
Political It was obviously the interest as well as the duty of 
tionsTf ^'^^ three powers to obtain a general recognition of the 
GermaDy. principle of national independence upon which their 
own existence was based. Until this had been done, it 
was impossible to look upon the peace of Europe as 
permanently secured. Unfortunately, the political in- 
stitutions of Germany were not such as to give much 
hope that the example which had been set in Western 
Europe would speedily be imitated there. If, indeed, 
at the time of the Keformation, the authority of the 
central government of the Empire had been stronger 
than it was, the ecclesiastical question would, in all pro- 
bability, have been settled, once for all, for the whole 
country, and whatever that settlement might have been, 
an united Germany would have been strong enough to 
defend it against foreign powers. As it was, the oiily solu- 
tion which could save tibe country from an endless intestine 
war, was to consider that, for the purposes of the ecclesi- 
astical settlement, each of the States was to be regarded 
as having full power to determine upon its own affairs. 
Difficuitj As might have been expected, however, this principle 
in "^e^*" of non-intervention had never been fraokly accepted by 
principle the Catholic party in Europe ; and, in Germany, there 
' were difficulties in the way of its recognition which had 

not presented themselves in other parts of the Conti- 
nent. In the first place, whatever prestige was still 
attached to the government of the Empire was on the 
side of the Catholics. To break up the national govern- 
ment in other countries, it was necessary to act in direct 
violation of the laws, whereas in Germany the allies of 
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tbe Pope were able to suppOTt themselves by an autho- Ch.X 
.lity which was still regarded with reverence by the 1556. 
^whole nation, and which possessed a legal claim to exep- 
xdse at leastisome control over the aflSsdrs of the country. 
.But even if :this ^had not been the case, the extreme 
smallness of many of the territories in question made it 
'.difficult to regard them as entitled to the same privileges 
as those which Vere finally conceded to larger countries. 
It was something more than argument which had forced 
I Spain to sign the treaties of Yervins and London, and 
•the truce of Antwerp, and it was certain that argument 
:alone would not induce the Emperor to respect the rights 
of .such potentates as the Margrave of Baden or the 
Count of Oldenberg. 

It was, therefore, not till after a struggle of nearly The Diet 
forty years' duration, that this principle was even par- ^^ -A.ug8- 
tially accepted by the Catholic party at the Diet of "^' 
Augsburg in 1556. But even the concessions which 
were made at that time were clogged with restrictions 
which deprived them of a great part of their value. In 
the first place, the constitution of the Empire stood in 
the way of the fiiU recognition of the rights of the States 
to complete independence in matters of religion. It 
knew nothing of the population of the States, excepting 
as they were represented ^by the Elector or Duke who 
happened to govern them. It was, however, always 
possible that, whilst the population of a State had 
adopted one of the two forms of religion, the other might 
be £5tvoured by the Government, and in such a case as 
this the Government might appeal with safety to the 
imperial authorities to support it in its rights against the 
people. Another hindrance to the full exercise of State TheEccie- 
rights, was the arrangement which was known as the Jj^*"^ 
.Ecclesiastical Heservation. All ecclesiastical territories Uon. 
.immediately holding of the Empire, which were in 
Catholic hands at the date of the Peace of Passau, in 
1552, were to remain Catholic for ever. Not only, 
therefore, would the Bishops of the sees in question 
have it in their power to use all the means which were 
in their hands to proscribe the Protestant worship in 
their dominions; but, if the Bishops themselves should, 
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Ch.x. by any chance, desert the cause of the Church, they 
X555. would be forced to leave their subjects to the mercies of 
a more orthodox successor. By such an arrangement 
the temporal power, which was left in the hands of the 
ecclesiastics, was guaranteed, as has been the case at 
Rome in our own day, by external force. 
Its injuri- It is probably to this unfortimate stipulation, rather 
ir««.- ^^^ ^ ^^^ other cause, that the miseries imder which 
Germany suflfered during so large a part of the following 
centiuy are to be ascribed. By its means Protestantism 
was checked in its natural expansion, and it foiled to ob- 
tain, while it was yet time, that superiority which would 
have enabled it to frustrate all attempts to repress it. 
Geogra- A short study of the map of Germany will show how 
p^.*^*^ dangerous these ecclesiastical territories were to the 
of Pro- independence of the Protestant Princes. To the north 
i^'oer!*™ ^^ *^^ chain of hills, indeed, which runs from the western 
man J." angle of the Bohemian mountains almost to the fron- 
tiers of Holland, the ecclesiastical principalities had 
scarcely any existence, and Protestantism reigned with- 
out a rival. But beyond these hills, the new doctrines 
had pressed forward over a territory which formed an 
irregular triangle, the apex of which reached within a 
few miles of the boundaries of Switzerland. Within 
this narrow space the chief Protestant Princes were the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Margrave of Anspach, the Elec- 
tor Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, and the Margrave 
of Baden. To the east, they wei'e henmied in by the 
dominions of the Duke of Bavaria and by the hereditary 
possessions of the Austrian Emperors. On the west, the 
narrow sUp of land which they could claim was boimded 
by the three Ecclesiastical Electorates, and by the 
Bishoprics which still remained in the hands of the 
Catholics. The occupants of these sees rested not only 
upon the agreements which had been made at Augsburg, 
but, with &r greater confidence, upon the Spanish troops 
which garrisoned the Netherlands in their rear. 

Nor was it only upon the two sides of their territory 
that, if the conflict were renewed, the Protestant Princes 
would have to fear from the encroachments of the enemy. 
Excepting for a few miles, the Bishoprics of Bamburg 
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and Wurzburg stretched across the whole breadth of Ch.X. 
their territory, so that it would be possible for an army 1555. 
to march from Bavaria into the Spanish dominions 
without leaving at any time, excepting for a few hours, 
the lands of one or other of the Ecclesiastical Princes. 
Such an arrangement isolated the Protestants of the 
south from their brethren in the north, and threatened 
to leave them exposed whenever hostilities should once 
more break out. 

Boimd by these unhappy stipulations, the German Catholic 
Protestants were obliged to look on whilst their adver- ^^^ction. 
saries were drawing the net around them more closely 
every day. At the time when the religious peace 
was drawn up, there was scarcely one of the Catholic 
Princes amongst whose subjects the new opinions had 
not foimd their way. Before the first five years of the 
next century were past, these opinions had been reso- 
lutely stamped out in every direction. The Protestants 
witnessed the operation with helpless indifiference. They 
knew that their opponents had the law in their favour, 
and that they had, at least after the death of Maxi- 
milian IL, in 1576, the whole organization of the Empire 
on their side. Nor was it only indifference which kept 
them quiet. Whilst their opponents were thus preparing 
a basis for fiirther operations, the Protestants were occu- 
pied in quarrelling amongst themselves, and the mutual 
persecutions to which Calvinists and Lutherans subjected 
one another went fio* to encourage the common enemy 
of both. 

At last their eyes were opened to the true nature of 
the fate which was prepared for them. In 1606 a 
Catholic Abbot insisted on passing in procession through 
the Protestant city of Donauworth. It was in vain that 
the magistrates warned him to desist. The consequence 
was, that those who formed the procession were attacked 
by the populace, and were obliged to take refuge in the 
monastery from which they came. The town was placed 
under the ban of the Empire, and the Duke of Bavaria, 
Maximilian I., was authorized to execute the sentence. 
As the leading man of the Catholic party, he was ready 
enough to te^ke vengeance for the insulted Abbot. Hfe 
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Ch-X. took possession of the city, and, contrary to all law and 
1606. justice, put ik stop to the exercise of the Protestant 
relimon within the walk. In order not to allow the 
woii of conversion to be interrupted, he took xjare to 
keep the place in his own hands, on the plea that he had 
a right to do so until his expenses had been paid. 

1608. Alarmed by this flagrant violation of the laws, and by 
Unfon. the declarations of the Jesuits, who began to deny the 

validity of the religious peace, after they had themselves 
made use of it so long for the purpose of keeping 
their opponents from all interference with their pro- 
jects, the Protestant Princes turned a ready ear to 
those who invited them to forget their mutual differ- 
ences, and to form an alliance for defence against the 
aggressions of the Catholics. Foremost amongst those 
who had long been urging such a course was the 
Elector Palatine, Frederic IV. Cut- off aa his own 
dominions were by the ecclesiastical territories from 
the Protestant north, he was the first to feel the 
danger, and had been calling in vain for many years 
to his brethren to join him in a defensive league. 
Unhappily, the Lutherans, with the powerful Elector of 
Saxony at their head, turned a deaf ear to his advances, 
on the plea that his Calvinistic opinions excluded him 
.from the society of the orthodox. As soon, however, 
as the news of the capture of Donauworth was spread 
abroad, his difficulties were at an end, and, although the 
Elector of Saxony still refused to foUow the lead of the 
head of a rival house, a considerable niunber of the 
Princes of both confessions agreed to form a union for 
defence against the Catholics. 

1609. In the following year, the step which they had taken 
iJ^e, was met by the formation of a Catholic League, at the 

head of which was Maximilian of Bavaria. It was plain 
that the two parties could not long remain in such 
antagonistic positions without coming to blows. As yet, 
however, the Catholic League was the weaker of the two 
associations. With the exception of the Duke of Bavaria, 
not a single secular Prince had joined it, and neither the 
resources nor the character of the Bishops fitted them 
for carrying on military operations. Events had recently 
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occurreJ in Austria which made it doubtful how fer' Ch.x. 
Maximilian would meet with the support of the Austrian ieo9. 
Govemm«at. Ferdinand of Gratz, indeed, the cousin of 
the Emperor Rudolph XL, still held his ground for the 
Pope and the Jesuits in his own dominions, which com- 
prised Styria, Camiola, and Carinthia; but a successfal' 
revolution had recently put Austria, Hungary, and 
Moravia into the hands of the Emperor's brother 
Matthias, whilst Rudolph himself retained Bohemia 
idone. Both Rudolph and Matthias, weakened by the 
competition in which they had engaged, were forced^ 
sorely against their will, to grant religious freedom to 
the estates of their several provinces. 

Under th^e circumstances, Maximilian was obliged 
to turn to Spain for help. He found that the Spanish 
Grovemment was inclined to assist him, although it was 
jealous of his personal influence in Germany. It was 
finally agreed that the King of Spain should furnish a 
sum of money, on condition that he should be named 
director of the league. 

A few months before the formation of the league,- an Death of 
event had occurred which was calculated to bring about J^ c?e^«. 
a collision between the rival confederacies. On the 25th 
of March, John William, Duke of Cleves, died without 
male heirs, and left his dominions exposed to all the 
evils of a disputed succession. At such a time, the suc^ ^^^*u« 
cession to any one oi the numerous btates of (jermany aupnted 
could not fell to be treated as a party question. But ^^^' 
there was not one of all those States, the possession of 
which was of equal importance to that of the territories 
which were now in dilute. It was not merely that the 
successfiil candidate would be possessed of the acknow- 
ledged right of imposing his own religion upon the 
inhabitants of an extensive and flourishing district, but 
that he would be able, if war should again break out, to 
command a position of the greatest strategical import- 
ance. The dominions of the late duke were an aggregate 
of petty states, which had been brought into his femily 
by a series of well-timed marriages, and which formed a 
tolerably compact territory, lying along the banks of the 
Rhine, excepting where they were interrupted by the 
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Ch.x. narrow strip of land belonging to the Elector of Cologne. 
1609. In the hands of the last duke, who had been a Catholic, 
they not only connected the outljdng bishoprics 
of Munster, Paderbom, and Hildesheim with the Ec- 
clesiastical Electorates and the Spanish Netherlands, 
but, by their command of the Rhine, they served to 
interrupt the communications of the Protestants of Cen- 
tral Germany with the Dutch Republic. In the hands 
of a Protestant all these conditions would be reversed ; 
and it happened that the only claimants, whose preten- 
sions were not absolutely ridiculous, were Protestants. 
Pretenders "^^^ eldest sister of the last duke had married the 
totherac. Duke of Prussia, and had died without male heirs. 
^^^^^^ Her eldest daughter, who had married the Elector of 
Brandenberg, was also dead, and her title had descended 
to her son, the Electoral Prince. The second sister of 
the late Duke of Cleves, on the other hand, was still 
alive ; and her husband, the Count Palatine of Neuburg, 
declared that the younger sister, being alive, was to be 
preferred to the descendants of the elder sister, who was 
dead. The whole case was still farther complicated by 
a number of Imperial grants and marriage contracts, the 
stipulations of which were far from coinciding with one 
another. It was upon one of these that the Elector of 
Saxony founded a claim, which he hoped to prosecute 
successfiilly by the help of the Emperor, as he had 
carefully held aloof from the proceedings of the Princes 
of the Union. There were also other pretenders, who 
asked only for a portion of the land, or for an equivalent 
smn of money. 
The Eicc- At first, it seemed not unlikely that the Elector of 
Branden- Brandenberg and the Palatine of Neuburg would come 
berg and to blows. They both entered the duchy in order to 
tine^f^ take possession. They were, however, induced by the 
Neuburg Laudgravc of Hesse and other Protestant princes to 
selSo^ come to a mutual understanding, and they agreed that 
Cleves should be governed in their joint names until the 
controversy between them could be decided. 
The It was not likely that the Catholic party would look 

Leopoi?* ^^ quietly at these proceedings. At their request, the 
scues Emperor cited the pretenders before his court, and no 
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notice having been taken of this citation, he put the Ch.x. 
Possessioners, as they were called, to the ban of the leoo. 
Empire, and ordered the Archduke Leopold, who, as J°^»«" ^^ 
Bishop of Strasburff and Passau, had an interest in of the 
resisting the encroachments of the Protestants, to take Emperor, 
possession of the territory until the question was settled. 

The Possessioners reftised to admit these pretensions. 
Not only was the Emperor's Court notoriously partial in 
questions of this kind, but it was supposed that he was 
determined to set aside the grants of his predecessors, and 
that he would himself lay claim to Cleves as a fief vacant 
by default of male heirs. The Archduke, supported by 
a force which he had raised with the assistance of the 
League, obtained possession of the town of Juliers, by 
means of the treachery of the commander of the garri- 
son, but was unable to advance further in the face of the 
forces of the Possessioners. These princes, on the other 
hand, appealed to Foreign Powers for aid in a struggle 
by which the interests of the whole of Western Europe 
were affected. 

The King of France had already declared himself in ThePos- 
their favour. When he first heara of the death of the TOppomd 
Duke, he at once said that he would never permit such ^y the 
an important position to fall into the hands of the House p^cel 
of Austria. He openly declared that he was ready to 
assist the Possessioners, not because he cared who ob- 
tained the inheritance, but because he would not allow 
either Austria or Spain to establish itself at his gates.* 
At the same time he ordered his troops to march towards 
the fi-ontier, in order to assure the German Protestants 
that he did not intend to desert their cause. 

The assistance of the Dutch, in a cause which in- and by 
terested them so deeply, might certainly be cpimted andSig. 
upon; and, although the matter in dispute was of less iM»d. 
immediate importance to England, yet it might fairly be 
expected that James would not be content to look on 
when Protestant Grermany was assailed by Austria and 
Spain. He was, perhaps, the more ready to give his 
help as he foresaw that the forces on the other side were 

♦ Carew to Saliabmy, April 5, 1609, & P. Irance. 
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Ch.x. utterly unable to offer a prolonged resistance; The 
1009. divisions in the Austrian fiimily had rendered the 
Emperor powerless for the time, and Spain was: engaged 
in the suicidal operation of expellinff from her territory 
the descendants of the conquered Moors, who were, not 
without reason, suspected to be wanting in attachment 
to the faith of their Christian oppressors. Jamesi, there- 
fore, who knew that the independence of Central 
(xermany was the best guarantee for the permanent 
peace of Europe, consented to send a force to the asnst- 
ance of the Princes ; but he prudently declared that, as 
the French and Dutch were far more interested in the 
question than he could possibly be, he considered that 
they should be tibe first to move. 
Projecu of fi^ ^^ *^® more imwilling to engage precipitately in 
Henry IV. the war, SB the King of France seemed to he hanging 
back, under pretence of waiting for the meeting of the 
Princes of the Union, which was appointed to tfiSe place 
in January^ at Hall in Swabia. It was supposed in 
England that this delay was caused by his unwillingness 
to engage the arms of France in the support of a Protes- 
tant cause. 

The English Government was mistaken. Henry was 
thoroughly in earnest. He saw, with the instinct of 
genius, that an opportunity was presented to him of free- 
ing Europe for ever fix)m the leaden domination of the 
House of Austria. If Spain were allowed to proceed 
quietly with the expulsion of the Moors, and if tie 
Austrian territories were again united under one vigorous 
Jiand, it might be too late. It was still possible to avert, 
by one or two short but decisive campaigns, the storm of 
war which was hanging over the Continent. As &r as we 
are able to judge of the King's intentions, he had made 
up his mind, as soon as the war of Cleves was at an end, 
to throw himself boldly upon the Archduke's dominions 
in the Low Countries. At the same time he hoped to 
secure Lorraine by negotiating a marriage between the 
Dauphin and the eldest daughter of the Duke, who had 
no sons to inherit his possessions ; and he calculated that 
there would be little difficulty in driving the Spaniards 
from Franche Comt^. Still greater importance was 
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attached by him to the campaign which he projected in Ch. X. 
Italy. For the first time since Charles VIII. had crossed 1609, 
the Alps, a monarch was upon the throne of France who 
was aware that Italy would be more valuable as an ally 
than as a conquered province. On the other hand, 
Charles Emmanuel, the Duke of Savoy, an able but un- 
scrupulous prince, had spent the greater part of his 
reign in a fi*uitless endeavour to extend his dominions on 
the side of France. He had now learned, by a bitter 
experience, that he could have no hope of success in that 
direction ; and he was ready to turn his enerries against 
the Spanish possessions in the Milanese. There was, 
therefore, no difficulty in establishing an understanding 
between the two powers; and negotiations were com- 
menced, which resulted in a treaty by which they boimd 
themselves to join in the conquest of Milan.* The 
Spanish territory was to be annexed to the Duke's 
dominions, with the exception of a portion which was to 
be the price of the cooperation of the Republic of Venice. 
Although in the treaty the French only stipulated for 
the destruction of the fortress of Montmeillan, by which 
Savoy was commanded, it is probable that there was an 
imderstanding that, in the event of complete success, the 
whole of Savov should be ceded to France.f It was also 
agreed that the Prince of Piedmont should marry the 
eldest daughter of the King of France. A large army 
was collected, in the course of the spring, on the Italian 
fix)nticr, under the Duke's old opponent. Marshal Les- 
diguieres, and a force was prepared to assist the Moriscos 
in defending their homes in Spain, in order to prevent 
the Spanish Grovemment from sending any assistance to 
Milan. The King himself was to command the army 
which was to assemble in Champagne. 

It is not probable that under any circumstances Henry 
would have been able to carry out the whole of his plans. 
But if he had succeeded in establishing a strong barrier 
on the Lower Rhine between the Spanish Netherlands 

• Dumoot, Corps DiplomatiqQe; v. 2, 137. 

t See, besides the French authorities quoted bv Martin, JKrf. de France, 
xii. 153. Beecher to Salisbury, Nov. 21, 1609 j Feb. 2, 9, and 18 ; March 19 j 
April 10 ; May 3, 1610, S. F. France. 
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Ch. X. and the Catholic States, and had placed the Milanese in 
1610. the hands of the Duke of Savoy, he would have con- 
ferred inestimable benefits upon the whole of Europe. By 
such means he would have isolated Spain fi'om Austria, 
and Austria from the Netherlands. The linkswhich bound 
the unwieldy fabric together would have been broken, and 
its power for evil would have been at an end. It is not 
too much to say that if Henry had been able to carry out 
his views, the Thirty Years' War, with all its attendant 
horrors, would never have devastated the face of Europe 
— a blessing which, as no real existing nationality would 
have been endangered, would have been cheaply pur- 
chased by some extension of the territory and influence 
of France. 
Prepara- Whilst Henry was engaged in preparation for the cam- 
the"w. P^S^ ^° *^^ spring, he had the satisfiaction of knowing 
that in Germany everything was going on in accordance 
with his wishes. The Princes of the Union met at Hall 
in January, and decided upon taking up the cause of the 
Possessioners. The forces which they agreed to furnish 
were to be placed under the command of Prince Chris- 
tian of Anhalt, who had earned a considerable reputation 
both in diplomacy and in war. The Dutch promised to 
send four thousand men, and England was to furnish an 
equal number. The latter force was to be taken from 
amongst the English and Scotch who were in the pay of 
the United Provinces, and who were to return to their 
old service after the conclusion of the war. It was to 
be placed under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, a son 
of the Treasurer's elder brother, the Earl of Exeter. 

On their part, the Catholic Princes had given up all 
hope of being able to resist the forces which were being 
brought against them. There seemed at one time a 
prospect that Spinola's veterans would throw themselves 
on the French line of march ; but even if the position of 
the Court of Brussels between France and Holland had 
been less dangerous than it was, its want of money was 
so great that there was reason to fear that a mutiny 
would break out in the army as soon as it was brought 
into the field.* Under these circumstances resistance 

♦ Trumbull to Salisbury, April 18, 1610, S. P. Flanders. 
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was impossible, and the Archduke was obliged to submit Cg. x. 
to the humiliation of granting permission to the French 1610. 
to pass through the territory of the Netherlands on their ^"^^^^ 2^ 
way to Juliers. ^^ 

The courier who carried this permission was still on 
his way to Paris when the knife of Ravaillac freed the 
House of Austria from its fears. The murder of the 
great King as he was setting out to join the army was 
greeted with a shout of exultation from every comer of 
Catholic Europe. Those who were endangered by his 
fer-sighted policy knew well that he had left no successor 
who was capable of canying out his designs. 

James at once declared *4hat, though he would be 
glad of the cooperation of the French, he was determined 
to fulfil his engagements to the German Princes. He 
sent Sir Thomas Edmondes, who had already served 
with distinction in several important diplomatic employ- 
ments, to Paris, in order to learn what was likely to be 
the consequence of the death of Henry IV. On his 
arrival, Edmondes found that the late King's widow, Mary 
de Medici, was quietly in possession of the government, 
B3 Regent, in the name of her son Louis XIIL, who was 
still a child. It was not to be expected that she would 
attempt to carry out her husband's designs. Even if 
she had had the power, she was fer from having the in- 
clination, to enter upon a general war* Educated as she 
had been at a petty Italian Court, she had learned from 
her childhood to look with awe and admiration upon the 
grandeur of the Spanish monarchy. 

At the time when the negotiations which led to the 
Truce of Antwerp were in progress, the proposal which 
had been formerly made to Henry, on behalf of the King 
of Spain, for a double marriage between their children 
had been repeated. Henry IV., who had no wish to 
desert his allies, had again refused to have anything to 
do with such a scheme. The Queen had never forgiven 
his rejection of the proposal, and now that power had 
unexpectedly fellen into her hands, she was anxious to 

• Instnictions to Edmondes, May, & P. France, The Council to Winwood, 
May 18, 1010, Wmw. iii. 105. 
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carry out the plan which had foiled to obtain the approval 
of her husband. 

Yet even under the influence of these feelings, the 
Regent was unable to refuse to carry out that part, at 
least, of her husband's plan which consisted in sending 
troops to the siege of Juliers. It was impossible that 
any ruler of France should allow the House of Austria 
to extend its dominions upon the Rhine. It was there- 
fore in vain that the Nuncio at Paris* exercised aU his 
influence in endeavouring to divert her from her purpose. 
After a short delay, it was announced that Marshal de la 
Ch&tre would be ready to march on the 5th of July.f 

Before, however, De la ChS^tre arrived at Juliers, the 
siege had already commenced. The English and Dutch 
contingents came up on the 17th of July, J and they felt 
themselves strong enough to do without the assistance 
of the French. They were the more eager to reduce 
the place with all possible speed, as they were not with- ' 
out apprehension that the Regent might be intending to 
play them false. It was to no purpose that the French 
pressed for a delay. § The works were carried on vigor- 
ously, imder the superintendence of Prince Maurice, who 
was in command of the Dutch troops; and when De la 
Ch&tre arrived, on the 8th of August, he found that the 
siege was already &r advanced. 

On the 22nd the garrison surrendered. The com- 
mander, in hopes of obtahiing better terms, opened 
negotiations with De la Ch&tre. He was anxious to put 
the place into the hands of the French. This was, of 
course, refused by the allies, and Juliers was placed 
under the charge of the Princes of the Union. 

The reduction of Juliers had been accomplished with- 
out any great difficulty. Winwood, who had been 
despatched to Dusseldort, in order to conduct, in con- 
jimction with the French ambassador Boississe, the 



♦ Nundo at Paris to the Nuncio at Phigue, May 5? ^^ 1610, Winw. iiL 
171, 176. 
t Edmondes to Winwood, June 14, 1610, Winw. iii. 182. 
t Winwood to Salisbury, July 22, 1610, S, P. Hoi. 
§ Winwood to Salisbury, July 27, 1610, S. R H6L 
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negotiations which were to decide upon the disputed Ch. X. 
succession, had a far more impracticable task before him, "i6io~ 
The Elector of Saxony had thrown himself into the 
hands of the Emperor, and had succeeded in obtaining 
his good will. He now came forward with a demand 
that the whole matter in dispute should be referred to 
the Emperor, and that, in the meanwhile, he should be 
admittea to share in the possession of the disputed 
territories. This proposal was considered by the other 
two claimants to be inadmissible. They, on their part, 
offered to submit to the arbitration of the Princes of 
the Empire, who were not likely to decide in favour 
of any claimant who was supported by the Emperor.* 
Under such circumstances, all hope of coming to an 
agreement was at an end. The negotiations were broken 
off, and Winwood returned to the Hague, leaving all 
the important questions which were connected with the 
Cleves succession still unsettied. 

Whilst the armies were occupied with the siege of Treatj 
Juliers, the English Government signed a treaty f with j^^ce. 
France, by which the two Powers engaged mutually to 
fiimish one another with troops, if either of them should 
be attacked by a foreign enemy. It was now more than 
ever important to England to retain, if possible, the 
Government of France in the alliance against Spain, or, 
at least, to prevent the French from taking open part 
with the common enemy. A stipulation was also in- 
serted, that if the merchants of either country should 
suffer wrong in the dominions of any third Power, both 
Governments should join in making reprisals upon the 
subjects of the offending State. 

Emboldened by this stipulation, and by the general The case 
position of Contmental iSffairs, Salisbury determined ^VXh 
upon a step which he ought to have taken long before, merchants 
The grievances of the English merchants in Spain, ^"^ Spain, 
which had moved the compassion of the House of Com- 
mons in 1607, were still substantially unredressed. 
Comwallis had been most active in supporting their 



• Winwood to Salisbury, Sept 12, 26, Oct 12, 26, 1610, S. P. HoL 
t Rymer, xvi 691. 
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Ch. X. claims. He had pressed them in every possible way 
1609. upon the attention of the Spanish Government, and had 
at his own expense employed advocates to maintain them 
in the courts of law. When he returned to England in 
1609, he left behind him his secretary, Cottington, who 
was to act as agent for the King of England imtil the 
appointment of another embassador. Cottington took 
up the cases immediately, and left no stone unturned to 
obtain justice.* At last, on the 1st of December, 1609, 
a judgment was given in the case of the Trial. The 
vessel was to be restored to its owners, but nothing was 
said about the value of the merchandise, or about repa- 
ration for the inhuman treatment inflicted upon the 
crew. Nor was it easy to obtain restitution even of the 
vessel itself. The Duke of Feria, who had been Viceroy 
of Sicily when the seizure was effected, was dead, and 
his son, who had succeeded to his title, was far too 
powerful a personage to pay any attention to the sen- 
tence of an ordinary court. Cottington complained that, 
in spite of all his efforts, nothing was done. At last, 
three days after the signature of the treaty with France,f 
Salisbury wrote to him, ordering him to present his com- 
plaints formally before the Spanish Government, and to 
intimate that injustice were still denied, he was directed 
to return home at once, to give an account of the treat- 
ment to which English subjects were exposed. 

The effect of this was immediate. He was told 
indeed that in the case of the Trial, nothing could be 
done for the present, as the Duke of Feria was in France, 
and it was necessaiy to wait for his return. Orders 
were, however, given him, commanding the various tri- 
bunals to proceed expeditiously in the other cases of 
which he complained. These orders he received on 
the 20th of October, and on the 10th of April in the 
1611. following year J he was able to report not only that he 
had at last obtained several decisions in favour of the 
merchants, but that those decisions had actually been 

* The despatches in the S. P, are full of details on this subject. 
^ t Salisbury to Cottingrton, Aug. 21, 1610, 8. P, Sp, The treaty was 
signed on the 19th. 

X Cottington to Salisbury, April 10, 1611, 8, P. Sp, 
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carried into effect. Still, the more important cases re- Ch. X. 
mained imdecided, and these were left to the advocacy of leii. 
Sir John Digby, who was to come out as ambassador in 
the course of the summer. 

To those who read history as alone it ought to be Saiiabury's 
read, and who know what are the momentous issues J^^^ 
which depend upon the wisdom or the folly of the actors 
upon the scene, there is something indescribaWy sad in 
the events which have been just narrated. Whatever 
may be the true explanation of the pension which Salis- 
bury was still drawing from Spain, and of the demand 
for additional pa)maents which he put forward shortly 
after the signature of the Truce of Antwerp, there can be 
no doubt that under his guidance England was taking 
up her position on the side of the liberties of the inde- 
pendent States of the Continent.* In spite of the mis- 
takes which had undoubtedly been committed, and of 
the deplorable indecision which had too frequently 
characterized the counsels of the Government, Salisbury's 
foreign policy had been marked by a steady progress in 
the right direction. Avoiding all rash and hazardous 
enterprises as unsuited to the poverty of the Exchequer, 
and to the defective military organization of the country, 
he had yet succeeded in interposing the weight of his 
influence wherever he thought that it could be put for- 
ward with any prospect of success on behalf of those 
who were engaged in resistance to the House of Austria. 
Yet what hope was there that this policy, right as it 
was in itself, could possibly be crowned with success ? 
It was evident that for the ftiture, if it was to be con- 
tinued there would be need of constant watchfulness 
and of fresh exertions in the common cause of Europe. 
It was no less evident to all impartial obsei'vers that, if 
England was to intervene in Continental aflfairs, her in- 
tervention could only prove eficctual if it was carried 
out by a Sovereign who was able to dispose of all the 
resources which the nation would readily put into the 

* This is the simple fact. I cannot reconcile the actions of the man with 
the increased desire for Spanish gold shown in Di^hy's letters in App. III., 
except by supposing that he was playing with Spam. For certain informa- 
tion we must wait till the archives of Smiancas have been ransacked. 
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Ch. X. hands of one in whom they could place their confidence. 
leil. Salisbuiy knew well that the success of his foreign policy 
Its de- depended entirely upon the maintenance of a pfood im- 
pendence derstanding with the House of Commons. We know 
m^te^ that he pleaded the state of the Continent as a means to 
nance of a induce the Commons to come to terms with the King. 
d^Mid^ There can be little doubt that he employed similar 
tog with arguments with James in order to induce him to ^v€ 
S*(Sm°** way to the demands of the Commons. Of the close 
mons. connection between the Treasurer's domestic and foreign 
policy James understood nothing. When on the 5th d 
November he sent the message which virtually put an 
end to all chance of a good understanding between him- 
self and the Lower House, he would have been astonished 
1 if any one had told him that he was striking a Woiw as 
effective as that which had been dealt by the arm of 
Ravaillac, in favour of the pretensions of Spain and of the 
Pope. Under the guidance of James, the vessel of 
State was, amidst all outward signs of prosperity, steering 
directly upon the rocks. It had become a mere question 
of tune how soon its course would be arrested, and he 
would be compelled by sheer necessity to leave the 
Continent to its fate. 
The Court At home, some feeble attempts were made to win the 
of Wwrdf. good opinion of the nation. Instructions were issued 
forbidding the officers of the Court of Wards to accept 
irregular payments from the suitors. Salisbury de- 
clared that he was ready to renounce all the personal profit 
which he derived from his office of Master of the Court, 
and resigned his emoluments to the King.* Negotia- 
tions were also entered upon with the several coimties, in 
which hopes were held out to them that all claims to 
purveyance would be surrendered in consideraticm of a 
fixed payment,! a scheme which before many years 

^ Instructioiis^ Jan. 9; 1611, S, P. Dom, Ixi. 6. Pembroke to EdmondeB^ 
Comi tmd Times, I ISii. According to Walter Toi^ (i>M«ry> 1^)^ it had 
been proposed in the House of Commons to grant £20,000 aa compenaation 
to the Master, and £10,000 to the other officers ' during their lives. ^ 

f Justices of Hertfordshire to Salisbury, April 1, 1611, 8. P. Dom, lyiii. L 
See also Gray to Salisbury, Sent 5, 1611, S. P. Dam. Ixvi. 9. I hare taken 
it for granted that the proposal was general. In the Calendar the negotiation 
10 said ^ haye been for a composition fat tenures, which is a mistake. 
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elapsed was adopted by the majority of the counties. Ch. X. 
But it was in vain that Salisbury appUed himself to the leii. 
task of reducing the expenditure. If he imagined that Salisbury's 
James had at last become conscious of the absolute ^^^ 
necessity of practising the strictest economy, he must reduce the 
soon have beaa undeceived. In less than a month after ©^cpendi- 
the King had declared his intention of dissolving Parlia- 
ment, he thought fit to present to four of his Scottish 
favourites no less a sum than £24,000, for which they 
had rendered no services whatever.* 

The dissatisfiiction which was felt throughout the Carr 
country at the dissolution of Parliament can hardly have ^S^nt 
failed to gather new strength as soon as it became Bochener. 
known that, for the first time since his accession, James 
had raised one of his countrymen to the English Peerage. 
On the 25th of March, Sir Robert Carr was created 
Viscount Rochester. He had been naturalised by Act 
of Parliament, so that there was nothing illegal in the 
proceeding. But he had long been known in no fiivour- 
able manner to the English people, as holding the most 
prominent place among the detested race of Scottish 
favourites, who, without any merits of their own, had 
succeeded in acquiring so lai^e a share in the confidence 
of their master. He was descended from the well- 
known femily of the Kers of Femiehurst, and had, as a 
boy, attended the King in Scotland, in the capacity of 
page. Upon James's accession to the English throne, he 
nad been dismissed fi-om hi& post, and had sotight to 
push his fortimes in France. Having failed of success 
upon the Continent, he returned to England, when he 
attached himself to the service of Lord Hay. He had 
not been long at Court before he had the good fortune 
to break his leg at a tilting match in the presence of the 
King. James was attracted by his demeanour, and 
fix>m that moment his success was certain. In him 
those requirements were found together which James 
always looked for in his favourites. His strong animal 
spirits and his comely proportions gave him a real 
superiority to which the weak nature of the King could 

• Warrant, Feb. 1, 1611, S. P. Wmr. Book, il 19L 
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Ch. X. cling, whilst his want of intellectual culture and of 

1611. social position enabled James to represent to himself that 

he was in reality standing far above the man whom he 

had raised from the dust, and whom he was able at any 

moment to hurl back from the splendid position in which 

he had placed him. Step by step the man who had 

arrived in England as a penniless youth, rose in the royal 

favour, till, to the disgust of all who thought that the 

peerage should be a reward of merit alone, he took his 

place among the old nobility of the realm. 

Raleigh Jn the midst of this life of festivity and splendour, the 

manor^of favouritc would havc been greatly surprised if he had 

Sherborne, been told that there was one amongst his heedless actions 

by which his name would be handed down to the scorn 

of posterity, by the mere fact of its having brought him 

into collision with a far greater man than himself. Amidst 

the wreck of his fortune, Raleigh had succeeded in in- 

1604. ducing the King to make over the manor of Sherborne 
to trustees who were to hold it in behalf of Lady Raleigh 
and her eldest son during his lifetime. Immediately 
upon his death, it would descend to his son, in virtue of 
the conveyance which he had signed in the days of his 

Discovery prosperity. A few months after this arrangement had 

in the con- ^^^^ made, he was horrified by the news that a flaw had 

Teyance of been discovcrcd in the conveyance, which would after his 

the land, death place the whole property at the King's disposal. 

He immediately wrote to Salisbury, begging him to come 

to his help, and requesting that the deed might be laid 

before Coke and Popham, in order that he might know 

1605. what the real state of the case was.* His request was 
acceded to. Unhappily, there could be no doubt what- 
ever as to the fact. The words omitted were of such 
importance that Popham could do nothing but declare 
that, as a legal document, the conveyance was worthless. 
He added, however, that he believed the error had 
arisen from the fault of the clerk who had engrossed the 
deed.f 

♦ Kaleigh to Cranbome. Late in 1604, or early in 1605. Add. MS. 
6177,fol.Bll. 

t Popham to Salisbury/ June 7, 1605, Add. MS. 6177, foL 303. Much 
indignation has been thrown away upon this opinion, which was given at 
Kaleigh's own request, and which, as will be seen, could not possibly have 
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As soon as it was known how the case really stood, Ch.x. 
Lady Raleigh lost no time in imploring the King not to 16O6. 
take advantage of his legal rights to niin her innocent xhe King 
children. James at once consented to waive all preten- promises 
sions to the reversion of the land, and directed Salisbury his^mf 
to prepare a grant of it to Lady Raleigh and her children.* 
It would have been well for James's good name if these 
directions had been carried out. There are no means 
of knowing with certainty what the inducement was 
which caused him to draw back. It is possible that the James re- 
foolish rumours which reached him shortly afterwards of promi^" 
Raleigh's participation in the Gunpowder Plot,f caused 
some delay, and that when those nunours proved to be 
without foundation, some new influence had obliterated 
his good intentions from his facile mind. 

In the summer of 1606, Raleigh even entertained a '^^^' 
hope that he might recover his liberty.^ He supposed 
that the King of Denmark, who was on a visit to his 
brother-in-law, might be induced to plead his cause. § 
When these expectations proved to be without founda- 
tion. Lady Raleigh, in despair, made her way to Hampton 
Court, where she threw herself on her knees before the 
King. James passed her by in silence. || 1607. 

Another year passed away, and the King had taken no And de- 
steps to call Raleigh's conveyance in question. But to procure 
before the close of 1607 a temptation was presented to J^®^^^ 
him which he was imable to resist. Carr was rapidly 
rising in favour, and James was anxious that he should 
become a landed proprietor. He was, however, preparing 
at that time to entail the greater part of his own lands 
upon the Crown, and had, probably, already come to the . 

been given in favour of the validity of the document In 1608, the Attorney- 
General, Hobart, said, in the Court of Exchequer, that ' the sentence that 
should have appointed the said Sir W. Haleigh, his heirs and assigns, or 
such as had estate in the same premises to stand and to be seized thereof to 
the intended uses, was all wantmg * (App. U. 1). See also an extract from a 
letter of Coke's, Add. MS. 6177, fol. 391, the date of which should appa- 
rently be Jime 7, 1605. 

• Add. MS. 6177, fol. 323. The date 1603 in the copy is clearly wrong. 
The petition was probably sent and answered in the autumn of 1605. 

t Add. MS. 6178, foL 469, 553. Hoby to Edmondes, Nov. 19, 1605. 
Add. MS. 4176, fol. 34 b. 

X Examination of Cottrell, Feb. 4, 1607, S. P. Dom. xxvi. 42. 

§ Carleton to Chamberlain, Aug. 20, 1606, 8. P, Dom, xxiii. 10. 

!| Whyte to Shrewsbuiy, Sept 24, 1606, Lod^e, iii. 186. 
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Ch. X. determination to grant away no more manors excepting 
ieo8. those which might Ml into his hands by forfeiture. 

In this difficulty he cast his eyes upon Sherborne. 
Early in 1608, an information was exhibited in the 
Exchequer, calling upon Raleigh to show the title by 
which his heirs held the reversion of the manor. He 
could only produce the conveyance which, as he knew, 
would not bear the scrutiny of tiie court. In order 
that he nught have fidr play, the judges assigned him 
counsel. The lawyers who were thus appointed, after 
consultation amongst themselves, refused to argue the 
case, as it would be impossible to find any line of defence 
to which the court could be induced to listen. It was 
mOTt'in ^^^ however, till the 27th of October that judOTient was 
the Ex- finally pronoimced in fevour of the Crown.* James had 
fo^or of* already bought up for :S5,000 the interest which, by his 
the Crown, ffrant in 1604, Lady Raleigh possessed in the estate 
during her husband's lifetime.f I^ therefore, he deter- 
mined to present it to Carr, the new owner would be 
able at once to enter into possession, without waiting for 
Raleigh's death. 
^*ted"to ^ letter has been preserved in which Raleigh, a few 
Carr. weeks after the decision of the court was known to him, 
begged Carr to do him justice, and implored him not to 
build his rising fortunes upon the ruin of an inncx^ent 
man.| Lady Raleigh, too, made one more attempt to 
move the compassion of the King. Taking with her 
young Walter and the boy who had been bom to her 
m her hour of sorrow in the Tower, she again threw 
herself at James's feet and begged for mercy. It is said 
. that his only answer was, * I maun have the land, I maoQ 
1609. have it for Carr.' On the 9th of January the grant was 
passed by which the estate, which Raleigh had received 
from Elizabeth in the days of his prosperity, came into 
the possession of a worthless fevourite.§ 

• App. n. 

t Devon. Ismes of the Exchequer, p. 00. The first instalment wss not 
to be paid till June 1600, though the writ for its payment was dated 
March iS, 1608. This may have been in ov^er to leave tibe rents in the 
hands of Lady Raleigh's trustees till the decision was given in the 'Ex* 
chequer. 

t Raleigh to Carr, Dec 1608, Cavley's lAfe of RakigK 

S Pat 6 James I.; part d2; P. IL O. 
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In preferring Carr to Raleigh, James had given to the Ch.x. 
world an additional evidence of his own folly. He had, i609. 
however, no intention of taking the land from Raleigh Compen- 
without allowing him compensation for his loss. He ^^^ 
therefore ordered a survey to be taken of the lands, and, ^^^ 
as a guarantee that it would be fidrly carried out, he 
allowed the name of Raleigh's follower, Keymis, to 
appear amongst those of the Commissioners by whom 
the survey was to be made.* A negotiation was entered 
into with Sir Arthur Throckmorton and the other feoffees 
to whom the estate had been conveyed by the deed which 
had been lately proved to be invahd, wmch ended in the 
renunciation f of the :S5,000 which was to have been 
paid to Lady Raleigh for her interest in the land, and in 
the grant by the King of a pension of £400 a-year, to 
be paid during her own life and that of her eldest son. 
To this was added a sum of £8,000 in ready money. 

According to our notions, James's conduct in taking 
advantage of the flaw in the conveyance would be in- 
excusable, even if he contented himself with making use 
of it only to force the sale upon equitable terms. But 
at that time it was a matter of every day occurrence for 
the Crown to make a profit out of defects in the titles 
by which lands were neld, though it would have been 
considered to be tyrannical to exact, in such cases, the 
ftdl penalty of the law. 

In order to judge, therefore, what was the extent of 
the wrong done to Kaleigh, it is necessary to know what 

* Keymia to Salisbury, Sept 23, 1609, S. R Bom, xlviii. 6 A, printed in 
the Literary GoBeUe, new senes, No. 18. The survey is also referred to in 
the ^Exchequer DepontumSy 7 James I. Mich. Term. No. 24, P. It. O. 

t This may, I suppose, be taken for granted, as the pajrment to Lady 
Haleigh of the interest due upon the £5,000, which had been retained in the 
King's hands, was made on the ISth Jan. 1610 (Issue Book of the Exch.\ and 
the two patents assigning the pension on the two lives, axe dated on the 16th 
of the same month (Pat 7 James L, part 13, P. R, O.). Nothing further is 
heard of the £5,000. The £8,000 was paid over to Keymis on the 23rd 
Dec 1609. During the year 1609 a second information had been exhibited 
in the Exchequer, calling upon Raleigh to produce any other title by which 
the land might be claimed crom the Crown. He had been heard to speak of 
an earlier convevance which he had made in 1598, of the ninety-nine years' 
lease which he neld. As he was unable to produce it, and no witness could 
be found to speak to its contents^ judgment was given against him, on Nov. 
23, 1609.— App. n. 2. 
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Ch. X. was the precise money value of the land which was takec 
1609. from him. Unfortimately, it is not very easy to obtaiL 
this information. Raleigh, indeed, writing in 1604, 
mider circumstances in which it was his interest to cal- 
culate the value of his property as low as possible, made 
it out to be considerably under £400 a year.* But in 
1612 the payments on accoimt of the manor amounted 
to a little more than £750,f and there is other 
evidence which makes it probable that this was in reality 
the amount of revenue derived from it at that time. As 
the ordinary value of land in the reign of James wa> 
calculated at sixteen years' purchase,;!: this would givt 
£12,000 as the total value of the estate, which would be 
about equivalent to the £8,000, with the £400 pension i 
which was granted. If this calculation be admitted, it 
would appear that Raleigh obtained a feir payment for 
his property, and that the wrong that was done him 
consisted only in the compulsion which was used to forct 
him to sell it — a wrong the hardship of which was con- 
siderably lessened by the known fact that he had lon^ 
been anxious to find a purchaser. || 

There is, however, undoubted evidence in existence 
which conflicts strangely with the result of these calcu- 
lations. When, shortly after Carr had received tht 
manor, he resold it to the King, he obtained £20,000: 

♦ Appendix II., No8. 3 and 4. 

t ()n the 16th of March, 1014, R. Connock, bailiff of the manor of 
Sherborne, paid money into the Exchequer as part of £754 1 1*. lO^d., 
as arrears of nis office due at Michaelmas 1612, which time Sherborne wv 
the property of Prince Henry. I suppose this is the amount of the rents o: 
the year, wnich would agree with Chamberlain^s statement that Sherborne, 
' besides the goodly house and other commodities, is presently worth :£X)0 a 
year, and in reasonable time will be double * ( Court and Times of Jantet 1 
426;. It might be supposed that this is inclusive of the rent paid to tht 
Bishop ; but I can find no payment to the Bishop in the Issue B€H)k8. 

J iiacon, in his Essay on I'sury, speaks of this as if it were the ordinair 
rate, and this is confirmed by a note in Sir Julius Caesar's hand-writiiii 
appended in 1612 to a calculation of the revenue derived from the estate of 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden : * After sixteen years* purchase^ the oonimoa 
rate of sale there,' &c. 

§ It is sometimes stated that this pension was very irregularly paid. Thi* 
charge seems to have arisen from the difficulty she had in obtaining payment 
on one occasion, apparently shortly after her husband's execution. * Ladr 
Raleigh to Cffisar.— Lansd. MS. 142, fol. 282, and note at fol. 280. 

II Raleigh to Cecil, Add. MS. 6177, foL 281. Raleigh to Cranboine, 
Add. MS. 6178, fol 457. 
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and when, in 1615, he bought it back again, it was, ^^-X- 
according to a statement made by Bacon, valued at leog. 
£25,000.* Either, then, the value of the house and 
pleasure grounds must have been expressed by this very 
great difference, or the expectations, which do not 
appear to have been realised,f of a great increase in the 
fiiture income to be derived from the land, raised its 
value in the market. Whether this or some other ex- 
planation be the true one, it would seem that the 
difference between the actual value of the estate and the 
ordinary market value of the revenue derived fi'om the 
estate at the time, will give the amount of which 
Kaleigh was mulcted. 

Such is the true story of the transfer of the manor of 
Sherborne* from Raleigh to Carr. As it stands it is 
bad enough, but it is needless to say that this is not the 
story which has obtained credence for more than two 
centuries. Posterity has revenged itself upon James by 
laying to his chai'ge sins of which he was guiltless, and 
by exaggerating those which he in reality committed. 
The value of the lands was swollen, in the imaginations 
of men, to an enormous amount, and it has been believed 
by one of Raleigh's biographers after another, that 
James threw to the man from whom he had, by means 
of a sentence procured in a corrupt court, wrenched an 
estate worth £5,000 a year, a pittance which barely 

• Bacon to Villiers, Nov. 29, 1616 (TTorAw, ed. Montagu, xii. 238). Thd 
sum actually paid into the Exchequer in 1615 by Somerset was only £20,000, 
but £4,000 more may be accounted for, as the King owed him that sum at 
the time. Periiaps the remaining £1,000 was wiped off in the same way. 

t By the account in App. II., No. 5, it appears that in the time of the 
Commonwealth the gross annual value of tne property was £1,302 Qs. &d. ; 
but of this £286 stand for the Prebend which had been bought since the 
land came into Digby's hands, and for certain new purchased grounds. For 
the |)urposeB of comparing the value of the property at the two periods, 
Kaleigh^s outgoings of £334 13«. Od., must also be deducted, leaving 
dSQ81 13«. 8rf., or less than the value in 1612. Of course, land may have 
been sold, but of this there is no trace, at least in Hutchins* Dorsetshire. 

X An accusation was brought against Raleigh about this time, by John 
More, of having offered him a bribe to give false e^ddence concerning the con- 
veyance. Mr. Sainsbuiy, who published More's letter in the Literary Gazette 
(New Ser. No. 18), together with the enclosed letter of Raleigh's offering 
the bribe, pronounces the latter to be a forgery. His suspicions derive 
confirmation from a sentence taken from a letter of Raleigh's written to 
Cecil in 1601 (Add. MS. 6177, 187). He there says that More ' writes any 
hand so perfectly aa I can not any way discern the difference.' 
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Oh. X. exceeded the annual rental of the lands. Everything 

1610. might be believed of a Sovereign whose blindness and 
stupidity were so gross that he could find no place out 
of the walls of a prison for such a man as Raleigh. 

Eaieigh Wom out with wcariuess and sickness, the old hero 

'^^^ ™ continued from time to time to send forth piteous cries 

to those who, like the Queen, were ready to sympathize 

1611. with him. But towards his enemies he bore himself as 

Eroudly as ever, as Northampton found to his cost, when 
e attempted to extract from him some information of 
which he was in need.* Poor Raleigh paid for his out- 
spoken language by being placed in closer confinement 
than before ; f ' but it is hardly likely that, if he could 
have known what was coming upon him, he would have 
consented to purchase a remission of the rigours of his 
imprisonment by flattering Northampton. He consoled 
himself as best he could with his books and his chemical 
experiments. It is to his enforced leisure that we owe 
the * History of the World ;' but we may be sure that he 
would willingly have surrendered all his &me as an 
author for one whiff of fresh air in the western seas. 

With Carr all things as yet went smoothly. Little 
dreaming that for him too the Tower gates would one 
day open, he fancied that life offered nothing more than 
an unbroken round of folly and amusement. When his 
highest ambition had been crowned by the honours 
of the English peerage, it might well seem to him, as he 
looked round him from such an eminence, that the whole 
world was beneath his feet. 
Death of During the first months of 1611, whilst Carr was 
bishop looking forward to the honours which were in store for 
Bancroft, him, and Salisbury was regarding with despair the 
empty treasury over which he was doomed to preside, 
James was called upon once more to choose an occupant 
for one of the most important positions in the kingdom. 
On the 2nd of November Archbishop Bancroft died. 
Excepting when he was called upon to stand forward as 
the champion of the clergy agamst what he considered 



• Northampton to Rochester, July 12, 1611, & P. Donu Ixr. 26. 
t Bexmet to Carleton, July 16; 1611, & P; JDom. Ixr. 32. 
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the encroachments of the House of Conunons or of Ch. X. 
the judges, the latter years of his life had been passed for i^xi. 
the most part in the unostentatious exercise of the duties 
of his office. Aft^r carrying his point at Hampton 
Court, and seeing the Noncontormist clergy ejected from 
their cures, he found occupation enough in endeavouring 
to make those who had submitted more worthy of the 
position which they held. His effi)rts were not un- 
attended with success. It is undeniable that, within the 
limits which had been prescribed by the Elizabethan 
system, the clergy were advancing under his superin- 
tendence in intelligence and vigour. He succeeded in 
winning over some who by less skilful treatment would 
have been driven into opposition. The unmeasured 
violence with which he had met those whom he looked 
upon as the confirmed enemies of the Church passed away 
wnen he had to deal with men whose course was yet 
doubtful. To such he was always kind, and he spared 
no labour in inducing them to surrender opinions which 
he regarded as erroneous. 

The man who was recommended by the Bishops as Expecta- 
the fitting successor of Bancroft was Launcelot Andrewes, he wui^be 
at that time Bishop of Ely. Of all those whose piety succeeded 
was remarkable in that troubled age, there was none who dJewes. 
could bear comparison for spotlessness and purity of 
character with the good and gentle Andrewes. Going 
in and out as he did amongst the frivolous and grasping 
courtiers who gathered round the King, he seemed to 
live in a peculiar atmosphere of holiness, which prevented 
him from seeing the true nature of the evil times in 
which his lot had fellen. James, indeed, reverenced and 
admired him, and was always pleased to hear him preach, 
the more readily, perhaps, because his sermons were not 
such as were likely to be of any real use to him. What 
was needed in that Court was the fearless tone and the 
unbending righteousness of a Latimer or a Knox to 
rouse the giddy crowd into a sense of the solemn realities 
in the midst of which they were living. The piety of 
Andrewes was of too feminine a character for such a 
work. The ritual observances and the intellectual 
subtleties in which he delighted, and which in reality 

VOL. n. D 
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Ch. X. conveyed a sense of the Divine presence to his devotional 
1611. mind, had no power to move the hearts of his thoughtless 
hearers, who went away interested but unchanged. 
Those who have the greatest admiration for the seimoDs 
which he preached before the Court cannot but feel, when 
they remember what the audience was to which they were 
addressed, that one stirring appeal in the mouth of a man 
who could reason of righteousness, of temperance, and of 
judgment, would have been worth them ail. 
He would There is no reason to regret that Andrewes was passed 
hETe been \yy^ Ybw will be found wEo stUl bclieve with Clarendoa 
hTthe^^ that his appointment would have turned back the rising 
office. ti(jg q£ Puritanism. Even if his mind had been suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to lead him to pursue the con- 
ciliatory path in which his kindly disposition would have 
inclined him to walk, he would have found an insuperable 
obstacle in the King. He would himself undoubtedly 
have suffered by the change. The wearing anxie^ <rf 
the office would have preyed upon his spirits, and he 
would have found himself but 01 at ease when trailed 
upon to repress the howling storm of pdrty dissension, 
which was so soon to test the stabiUty of the edifice 
which at so great a sacrifice had been raised by Whitgift 
and his successor. 
Selection After somc delay, the King announced that his choice 
of Abbot had rested upon George Abbot, the Bishop of Lond<m. 
/iDgf He had formerly been chaplain to the Earl of Dunbar, 
through whose hands the CTeater part of the King's 
Scottish business passed. He had accompanied him in 
his visit to Scotland in 1608, and had been serviceable 
to him when there. It was upon Dunbar's death, in 
January 1611, that James declared that he had deter- 
mined to show respect to his memory by promoting 
Abbot to the Archbishopric. Reasons, however, were not 
wanting which would have inclined James to turn his 
thoughts in this direction, independently of the motive 
by which he professed to be actuated. He was at this 
time placing himself in strong opposition to the Papal 
system upon the Continent, and he had been inclined, 
smce the murder of Henry IV., to look with &vour upon 
those who were most opposed to it at home. At the 
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same time, there was a lull in the Puritan controversy. Ch. x. 
Bancroft's measures had been attended by at least a len^ 
temporary success, and James may easily have been led 
to think that the question of Nonconformity was settled 
for ever. 

Under these circumstances, Abbot would seem to be His merits, 
the very man for the vacant post. Thoroughly imbued 
with the Calvinistic theology, he had made it the business 
of his life to oppose the doctrines and principles of the 
Church of Rome. At the same time, he had no wish to 
see any change in the Church of England, and he was 
prepared to defend the authority of the Sovereign in 
ecclesiastical matters, in the maintenance of which he 
saw the strongest bulwark against Popery and heresy. 
Nor was he wanting in other qualities more entitled to 
respect. His piety was deep and real, and his thorough 
conscientiousness was such that it might safely be pre- 
dicted that, whatever mistakes he might make in his new 
office, neither fear nor interest would induce him to 
swerve for a moment fix)m what he considered to be the 
strict line of duty. 

These merits were balanced by feults which would and de- 
have been fistr more conspicuous than they were, if the ^^^' 
management of Church affairs had been left more com- 
pletely in his hands than James allowed it to be. It 
was observed of him that he had never had personal 
experience of pastoral duties, and that, when in 1609 he 
became a Bishop, he had not been fitted for the exercise 
of his office by any practical knowledge of the difficulties 
and trials of the parochial clergy. It may, however, be 
fidrly questicmed whether any experience would have 
given him that knowledge of men and things which was 
required in order to fiilfil satisfectorily the duties of his 
new position. His mind was deficient in breadth and 
geniality, and he never could have acquired the capacity 
for entering into the arguments and feelings of an oppo- 
nent, which is tiie first requisite for public life. His 
theology was the theology of the Puritans, and Puri- 
tanism failed to show iteelf to its best advantage till it 
had been filtered through the minds of men who were 
engaged in the active business of life. In his hands, if 
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Ch. X, he had been allowed to have his will, the Church <rf 
1011. England would Ijave become as one-sided as it after- 
wards became in tiie hands of his opponents. Practice* 
which many pious Christians loved would have been 
rigorously prescribed, and doctrines which seemed irre- 
fragable to a large and growing section of the clergy 
would have been checked by the stem exercise of aut^ 
rity. If he was not aUowed to carry out Ins theory into 
practice, he unfortunately brought with him a temper 
which boded iU for the prospects of peace. It is said 
that under his administration the sentences of the High 
Commission acquired a harsher tone, and that his eager- 
ness to repress heresy and vice led him fiar beyond the 
limits which Bancroft had imposed upon himself in the 
punishment of offenders. 
The High The new Archbishop, upon taking possession of his 
•io^Court. ^^' found himself already involved in a quarrel with 
Coke upon the interminable question of the prohibitions- 
Chtncey'i A Certain Sir William Chancey had been charged before 
*^*^ the High Commission with adultery, and with having 
expelled his wife from his house without providing for 
her maintenance. The Commissioners, after hearing the 
case, ordered him to support his wife, and to make sub- 
mission for his offence; and upon his refusal to obey, 
they committed him to the Fleet. He applied to the 
Court of Common Pleas for a habeas corpus. The judges 
unanimously decided that the Commission had no power 
to imprison for adultery, and that the order to Chancey 
to find * a competent maintenance ' for his wife was too 
vague to justify a committaL They therefore ordered 
that the prisoner should be set at liberty, though they 
took bail for his future appearance in order that they 
might have an opportunity of conferring with the Arch- 
bishop before they came to a final decision.* 
Abbot Upon hearing what had happened. Abbot, who was as 

fhi^Coan? 1^**1® inclined as Bancroft had been to submit to any 
cii agaiDM diminution of the privileges of the clergy, appealed to 
the Council.f In consequence of this complaint, the 
judges were sent for in order that the arguments might 

• Rep. xiL 82. f Lansd. MS. 160, foL 410. 
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be heard on both sides of the question. Coke, in the Ch.x. 
name of the four judges of the Court of Common Pleas, icii. 
produced a treatise which he had drawn up in support of 
the doctrine that the Commission had no right to fine 
and imprison excepting in cases of heresy and schism.* 
A few days later, the judges of the Common Pleas were 
sent for alone, and every efibrt was made by the Chan- 
cellor to shake their resolution. Finding that it was all 
in vain, the other judges were sent for, who at once 
declared that, in their opinion. Coke and his colleagues 
were in the right. One more attempt was made. The 
judges of the King's Bench, and the Barons of the 
Exchequer, were summoned before the King himself, 
whilst the judges of the Common Pleas were this time 
excluded from the conference. Before this ordeal some 
of those who were consulted gave way. When Coke 
was at last admitted, he was told that the other judges 
diflfered fix)m him, and that the King would take care 
to reform the Commission so as to obviate the objec- 
tions which had been brought against it. Coke answered 
that he would reserve his opinion on the new Commission 
till he saw it, and that, however much he regretted that 
his brethren differed in opinion from him, he was still 
more grieved that he had not been allowed to set forth 
his views in their presence, f 

The new Commission, in which the jurisdiction in Anew 
cases of alimony was omitted,^ was issued in August, aio™^.**" 
Amongst the names of the Commissioners appeared those »ae<i in 
of Coke and of six others of the judges, apparently under Judges k- 
the idea that they would be tempted to acknowledge the ''"f® ^ 
legality of proceedings in which they were themselves * 
called to take a part. The members of the Court were 
invited to meet at Lambeth in order to hear the Com- 
mission read. With the intention of showing that he 
refused to acknowledge its legality until he had heard 
the terms in which it was couched. Coke refused to take 
his seat until the reading of the document was concluded. 
In this course he was followed by the other judges. As 

• 4 Irut. 324; Cott. MS., Faust. D., vi. fol. 3-11. Lanad MS. 160, fol. 412. 

t lUp. xii. 84. 

J Bacon {Works, ed. Montagu), yii 401. 
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Ch.x. soon as the reading was over, they, with one voice, pio- 
1611. tested against it, as containing points which were contrary 
to the law of England. Upon this, Abbot had recourse 
to a scheme which he had planned as being likely to 
convince even Coke of the advantages which the country 
would derive from the maintenance of the Court. Efe 
ordered two men, who are described as blasphemous 
heretics, to be introduced, in the expectation that their 
language would be sufficiently alamung to turn the tide 
in his favour. He did not know the man with whcMH he 
had to deal. In spite of the Archbishop's ingenious 
device, the judges left the room without having taken 
their seats in a tribunal which was directed to inmct fine 
and imprisonment beyond the limits authorized by the 
law.* , 

Abbot, however, though flouted by the judges, gained 
his point. He was sure of the support of the King in 
maintaining the pretensions of the Court; but he 
little knew that he was forging a weapon for the hands 
of the iqan whom, above all others, he cordially detested, 
and who would be s^re to use it in defence of a system 
which he himself regarded with the deepest abhorrence. 

Opposition That man was William Laud, at that time a fellow of St. 

Abbot^and John's, at Oxford. He had fi^quently come into coUi- 

Laud at sion with him in the University, and had done everything 
in his powfer to throw obstacles in the path of one who 
boldly professed his adherence to a very different system 
of theology fi'om that in which he had himself been 
trained. 

It was in Laud that the reaction against Calvinism 
reached its culminating point. It was inevitable that, 
in a vigorous nation such as England was, minds should 
be found who would not be content with the beaten 
track; it was also inevitable, that those amongst the 
clergy who were most attached to the institutions of the 
Church of England, should work out for themselves 
some system of thought other than that which owed its 
origin to the Chmxjh of Geneva. It was time that a 
spirit should be breathed into the dry bones of the 

* lUp. zii. 88. The name of Bancroft is, of course, inserted in this 
report % mistake for that of Abbot 
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Elizabethan Church, Whatever might be the result of Ch.X. 
their inquiries, it was better that men should seek for leii. 
Divine truth as the ground on which they founded their 
ecclesiastical pretensions, than that they should be con- 
tent to rest them upon maxims of State expediency. 
From the time of the appearance of Hooker's great 
work, two theological and ecclesiastical systems were in 
the field, each appealing for their credentials to Divine 
authority, and forsaking the lower ground of Acts of 
Parliament and Royal favour. 

Even those who have the clearest perception of the The two 
evils which arose trom the collision between the two ^^^°^ 
systems, may yet be willing to acknowledge that this 
was a step in advance. The work of Henry VIII. and 
of Cranmer had accomplished its ends. The authorities 
of the State were everywhere predominant over the 
authorities of the Church. The clergy did not dare to 
stir beyond the limits which might be traced out by 
the lay Government. Every dream of an independent 
ecclesiastical authority was at end. But there was a 
danger lest the Church should subside into a mere tool 
of the State. It was impossible that men should long 
preserve their moral dignity, who, when the most promi* 
nent institutions of their Church were assailed as un- 
christian, could only answer that they were content to 
Uve under them until they were abolished by an Act of 
the legislature. 

From henceforth all this was at an end. Each of the 
two rival systems would stand upon its own basis ; each 
would summon men to an investigation of truth; each 
would declare that it was the duty of the Government to 
give fi*ee scope to the development of the Church, and 
to assist it in carrying out its principles, instead of regu- 
lating its institutions and controlling its actions in 
obedience to the reasonings and interests of politicians. 

The whole theory and practice of the Calvinists 
circled round the profound conviction that God makes 
himself known to man by entering into a direct com* 
munication with his spirit. The whole theory and 
practice of their opponents circled round an equally 
profound conviction that God makes himself known by 
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Ch.X. means of operations external to the individual Christian. 
1611. Starting from this point, they were ready to ascribe an 
importance, which appeared to their adversaries to be 
little short of idolatry, to everything which could speak 
to the senses and the imagination. With them the place, 
which in the Calvinistic system was occupied by the 
preaching of the word, was filled by the sacraments 
which spoke of a reliance upon God which was not based 
upon the growth of the understanding or the feelings. 
Men were to be schooled into piety by habitual atten- 
dance upon the services of the Church. At those ser- 
vices nothing unseemly or disorderly was to be permitted 
by which the mind of the worshipper might be dis- 
tracted. Uniformity of liturgical forms and uniformity 
of ecclesiastical ceremony would impress upon every 
Englishman the lessons of devotion which were to sustain 
him in the midst of the distractions of the world. This 
uniformity was to be preserved by the exercise of the 
authority of the Bishops, who were divinely appointed 
for its maintenance. The men who held these opinions 
naturally threw themselves eagerly into the study of 
the writers of the third and fourth centuries. It was 
there that they saw the principles prevailing which they 
had adopted, and it was from thence that they drew 
arguments by which their cause was to be defended. 
counter- ^^ ^^ evident that each of these systems supplied some- 
balance thing which was not to be foimd in the other. At the 
other." same time, it was evident that a considerable time must 
elapse before they would agree to tolerate one another. 
For some time to come, a violent controversy was to be 
expected : uncharitable accusations would be made, and 
fiery words would be flung about from every pulpit in 
the land ; but if the Government would be content to 
maintain order between the contending parties, no great 
harm would be done. The great body of the laity 
would refuse to listen to the violence of noisy partisans. 
Something would be learned from the more moderate on 
either side. Puritanism, with its healthy faith and manly 
vigour, would long have contiuued to supply the muscle 
and sinew of English religion, but its narrow severity 
would have given way to the broader and gentler teaching 
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of the disciples of Hooker and of Andrewes. The storm Ch .x. 
would have been followed by a calm very different from leii. 
the stagnation of the eighteenth century. 

If, on the other hand, the Government should deter- ^^^^^ ®' 
mine to interfere, and to lend its aid to establish the menUn"- 
unchecked supremacy of either party, the most disastrous terference. 
consequences would inevitably ensue. Armed with 
powers sufficient to enforce their own principles upon 
the whole Church of England, those who were fortunate 
enough to gain the ear of the King would goad the whole 
nation into resistance, from which the Sovereign himself 
would hardly escape scathless. 

Of those to whom Calvinism was distasteful, Laud was ^^laudr. 
the most decided in his opposition. Of all men then living 
he was the least fitted to be entrusted with political power. 
No less conscientious than Abbot, he was still more riveted 
to the system which he had adopted. To him the words 
might nave been applied which were afterwards used of 
Robespierre : ' This man will go far, for he believes every 
word he says.' His thorough belief in the imbounded 
efficacy of external forms and institutions, combined with 
his complete ignorance of human nature, would be suffi- 
cient to goad to madness any nation which might be 
subjected to his control. Within the limits which his 
system allowed him he was all that could be desired. 
He was ever anxious to do good, and was unwearied in 
his labours for what he considered to be the cause of 
Crod, of the Church, and of his country. 

The question which brought Laud into collision with His theory 
the Calvinists at Oxford was one which placed the prin- dirine 
ciples of the contending parties in distinct relief. In his ^^^ ^^ 
exercise for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity he main- ^^ 
tained not only that Episcopacy was of Divine origin, 
but that no congregation could be considered to form 
part of the Church which was not under the government 
of a Bishop. It was objected to him that, in that case, he 
unchurched the whole body of the foreign Protestants.* 

* This answer has, I think, been misunderstood by those who reply that 
if Laud's theory was trae, it was to no purpose to urge that it led to 
unpleasant consequences. It was an argumenitum ad abmrdum. The conse- 
quences are manifestly fedse, therefore the theory cannot be true. 
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^^'^' He might have answered, if he had chosen, that Abbot's 
1611. theory unchurched St. AnseUn and St. Bernard; for 
Abbot would acknowledge no Church excepting i^ere 
what he considered to be pure doctrine was preached. 
From that time Laud was regarded as a mere Papist by 
the Calvinist party, which was in the majority amongst 
the elder members of the university. This he certainly 
was not, though he looked at many questions from tro 
same point of view as that from which they would be 
regarded bv the Catholics. He doubtless found con- 
solation in the support of that large number of the younger 
members of the university who supported him in nis 
opinions. 
He if Towards the end of 1610, Abbot's friends were thrown 

Prerideot ^*^ dismay by hearing that Laud was likely to acquire 
of St. an influential position at Oxford. It was known that 
JohD'f. Buckeridge, the President of St. John's, was to be 
appointed to the vacant see of Rochestei> and that he 
was using all his influence with the fellows to induce 
them to appoint Laud as his successor. News of the 
apprehended danger was carried to Abbot, who imme- 
diately waited upon EUesmere, who had been at Ban- 
croft's death elected Chancellor of the University, and 
persuaded him to represent to the King the daii^er of 
allowing a man so deeply tainted with Popery to occupy 
a post of such importance. Laud, however, found an 
advocate in his patron NeUe, the Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and the election was allowed to proceed. On the 
10th of May, 16 1 1, he was chosen President ; but as there 
was some irregularity in the proceedings, an attempt was 
made to set the election aside. The King, whose inter- 
vention was asked, referred the matter to Bilson, who, 
as Bishop of Winchester, was the Visitor of the CoU^e. 
Bilson reported that the irregularity certainly existed, 
and suggested that James should take advantage of it to 
claim the nomination for himself. James begged him to 
let him know whether the error in the proceedings had 
been intentionally committed. In the end, he sununoned 
the parties before himself and, after an examination 
which lasted for three days, he decided that the election 
was to stand good, as there was reason to suppose that 
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the mistake had resulted simply fix)m a misunderstanding Ch. x. 
of the statutes. He reftised to take advantage of Bilson's len. 
suggestion, which would, as he said, be a bad example 
for the future.* 

Abbot was more successful in directing the current Contro- 
of the King's indignation against the learned Conrad ^^^^ 
Vorstius, who had recently been appointed professor of thSvom- 
theology in the University of Leyden. His opinions '^"^ 
concerning the. nature of God f were such as in our own 
days would certainly disqualify^ him from holding such 
an office in any Christian University. Connected as 
Holland and England then were, in the defence of their 
common religion, there would have been nothing strange 
if James had contented himself with offering a friendly 
remonstrance to the States. Such a course, however, 
would not have satisfied him. He threw himself into 
the quarrel with all the zeal of a theological controver- 
sialist. He had on his side Maurice and the greater 
part of the Dutch clergy. On the other hand, the 
statesmen of Holland, and the mercantile aristocracy 
which they represented, were on the side of toleration. 
Their opposition brought down upon their heads a 
whole torrent of protests and invectives from the Royal 
theologian. It was only after a long resistance that the 
tear of alienating the King of Englsuad from their cause, 
induced them to give way, and Vorstius was ordered to 
resign his professorship. 

Whilst this controversy was still in progress, James Burning of 
found an opportunity for the establishment of his repu- and*** 
tation for orthodoxy nearer home. An unfortunate wight- 
man, named Edward Wightman, was convicted by ™*"' 
Bishop Neile of holding several distinct heresies. About 
the same time a question arose in London as to what 
was to be done with a man named Bartholomew Legate, 
who professed Arian opinions. Legate had frequently 
been brought into the presence of James, who had 
finally, upon his confessing that he had creased to pray to 

* Laud'a Diary. Answer to Lord Say's roeecli, (Laud's Worksy iii. 34 ; 
Ti.88.) BUsontotheEingyJuneU^ien. The King to Bilaon, June (P) and 
Sept. 23, 1011, & P. D<m., kiv. 86, 36 j kvi. 26. 

t W^mtp. iil 294. 
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Ch. x> Christ for seven years, driven him out of his presence- 
1612. He was then brought before the Consistory Court of the 
Bishop of London, by which he was committed to 
Newgate. Having been released, he had the imprudence 
to threaten to bring an action against the Court for false 
imprisonment, and he was again arrested, in order to be 
brought once more to trial. 

Unfortunately, James was in the fiill flush of his 
controversy with Vorstius. It was not to be borne that 
the heresy against which he was contending in Holland 
should rear its head in his own dominions. Elizabeth 
had burnt two heretics, and why should not he do the 
same? There was, however, some doubt as to the 
legality of the proceedings which were contemplated; 
and it was necessary to take the opinion of at least some 
of the judges. Coke, as was known, believed that the 
proposed execution was illegal. Abbot was therefore 
directed to write to Ellesmere, requesting him to choose 
some among the judges who were to be consulted on the 
point, and informing him that the King would not be 
sorry if Coke were excluded from the number.* 

It must not, however, be imagined that Coke had any 
scruples on the score of humanity; it was with him, 
like everything else, a mere question of law, and he 
never had the slightest doubt that it was perfectly lawfiil 
to bum a heretic ; but he believed that it was necessary 
to obtain a conviction before the High Commission 
before a writ could issue out of Chancery for the execu- 
tion. Hobart and Bacon, together with the judges who 
were consulted, declared that a conviction before the 
Bishop's court would be sufficient.f 

Upon this it was determined to proceed against Legate 

• Abbot to Ellesmere, Jan. 21 and 22, 1612, Eperton Papery 447. 

t The Act of Elizabeth, it was agreed, abolished all statutes conceraixifr 
the burning of heretics. Coke held that, previously to the reign of 
Henry IV., heretics had been burnt by Convocation alone, and that the 
judicial powers of Convocation were now vested in the High Commissioo. 
The other lawyers held that Bishops had exercised jurisdiction over heresy 
before the reign of Henry IV., and that they consequently retained those 
powers, though they could no lon^r make use of the Act of Heniy R'. to 
rec^uire the sheriff to bum the heretic. It would now be necessaiy to obtain a 
wnt de heretico combwrendo out of Chancery. — 3 Ind, 39 ; Mep, xii. 56, 93 ; 
Hale, Plea$ of the Crown, part L chap. 30. 
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in the Consistory Court. As even the judges, who held Cf.x. 
that such a course would be legal, thought it would be 1612. 
advisable to cite the prisoner before the High Commission, 
the only explanation of the course which was taken is, 
that James was anxious to show that he was able to 
override the opinions of Coke. 

The conviction followed as a matter of course, and the 
writ was issued out of Chancery without remonstrance 
fix)m any quarter; and, on the 18th of March, the 
wretched man was burnt at Smithfield. A few days 
later, Wightman suffered a similar fate at Lichfield. 

It seems strange to us that not a word was uttered 
against this horrible cruelty. As we read over the brief 
contemporary notices whicn have reached us, we look in 
vain for the slightest intimation that the death of these 
two men was regarded with any other feelings than those 
with which the writers were accustomed to hear of the 
execution of an ordinary murderer. K any remark was 
made, it was in praise of James for the devotion which 
he showed to the cause of God. Happily, if men of 
education failed to regard these acts of tyranny in their 
true light, there was a spirit abroad amongst the conamon 
people which warned the King that there was nothing 
to be gained by a repetition of the experiment which 
had been tried. When, a few years afterwards, a 
Spanish Arian was convicted of heresy, he was allowed 
to linger out the rest of his life in prison. This was 
bad enough, but it was at least a step in advance. 
Smce the judicial murder of Wightman, no such atrocity 
has again disgraced the soil of England.* 

If nothing had been done during the year which fol- The 
i lowed upon the dissolution of Parliament to win the |[j^^i, 
confidence of the nation by any wise course of domestic 
policy, Salisbury took care that, as far as lay in his 
power, the English Government should not recede from 

• Fuller, V. 418, SUUe 7Wa&, ii. 727. I have no doubt that the Spaniard 
mentioned by Fuller is the one whom James proposed, in 1618, to send 
back to his own country bjr^ay of showing^ mercy to him. It is to be hoped 
that Fuller 8 account of his perpetual imprisonment is correct, and that, at 
all eyents, he did not fall mto the hands of the Inquisition. — Brent to 
Carieton, Feb. 14 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 28 ; Herbert to Carleton, 
' March 20, 1618, S. P. Dom, xcvi 16, 37, 68. 
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Ch. X. the position which it had occupied abroad after the 
1611. death of Henry IV, It was his anxious wish that the 
alliance with the enemies of the House of Austria might 
be strenffthened by the marriages of the King's children.* 
The Lady Elizabeth had grown up, fer from the fri- 
volities and dissipations of the Court, at Combe Abb^, 
under the watchful care of Lord and Lady Harrington. 
No better school could have been found for her tlmn a 
country house, presided over by a master and mistress 
who gained the respect and the love of all who knew 
them. From them she learned the religion, free fixnn 
fanaticism or superstition, which was at no distant date 
to support her under no ordinary trials. In the spring 
bf 1611, she had not completed her fifteenth year, but 
she was already noted for a grtlce and discretion beycmd 
her years. She was the darling of her brother Henry, 
and she won golden opinions from yoimg arid old at her 
fether's Court, to which she was now transferred.f 
Young as she was, proposals had already been made for 
her hand. Amongst them had been one on behalf of 
the youthfiil heir to the throne of Sweden, who was 
afterwards to be so well known as the great Gustavus 
Adolphus. All these suitors, however, had on various 
grounds been rejected, and it was not till the beginning 
of 1611 that an offer was made which James thou^t 
worthy of beingtaken into consideration. 
Proposed The Elector ralatiue, to whose wisdom and firmness 
J^J^ the Protestant Union owed its existence, had died in the 
S!i2?n. previous year, leaving his son, Frederick V., a minor. 
**"* Not long before his death, the old Elector had made 
advances to the English Court, with a view of obtaining 
the hand of Elizabeth for his heir. They had been not 
unfavourably received, but they do not appear to have 
assumed the form of a definite proposal. The idea was 
taken up, after the death of the Elector, by his widow, 
daughter of the great William of Orange, and by her 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Bouillon, one of the leaders 
of the French Protestants. In January 1611, Bouillon 

* EUxAbeth was now again Jamee's only daughter. The two children, 
Mary and Sophia, who h^l been bom after his accession to the ^-»g^"*» 
throne, had both died in their infimcy. 

t Gieen^ iVviceMM of JEn^landj yoL t. 
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met Edmondes in Paris, and sounded him as to the Ch. x. 
reception which a proposal for such an alliance would leii. 
obtain in England.* Edmondes wrote home for instruc- 
tions. The answer was satisfactory. He was to inform 
lie Duke that no formal reply could be given till a 
formal demand had been made. He was, however, to 
understand that the prospect of such a match was re- 
garded by the King with a favourable eye. Bouillon 
communicated what he had done to the Electress, who 
highly approved of his proceedings. It was, however, 
impossible to send a formal proposal at once, as it would 
be necessary to secure the consent of the three guar- 
dians of her son, Coimt Maurice, the Prince of Anhalt, 
and Count John of Nassau.f 

Another offer had already been made. A few days oflfer 
after the letter was written in which the Government SSwJf o" 
expressed their approbation of the match with the Elec- the Fnnco 
tor, the Spanish Ambassador asked whether James would monu *^ 
be willing to give his daughter to the eldest son of the 
Duke of Savoy. The Duke had by this time discovered 
that he had no hope of obtaining the French Princess 
who had been promised by Henry IV. to his son, and 
was anxiously looking about for a new alliance. It was 
impossible thiat such a marriage could find favour with the 
English people. The Duke, indeed, was by no means likely 
at any time to prove a subservient follower of his brother- 
in-law the King of Spain; but he was not strong enough 
to stand alone, and iinless he were supported by France, 
he could hardly be expected to play an independent part 
against the master of the Milanese. The only object 
"miich he had in view during the whole of his stirring 
life, was the extension of his scanty territory ; and even if 
James could bring himself to send his daughter into exile 
to a land where the religion which she had learned in 
her childhood was unknown, policy would forbid him 
from contracting a close alliance with a Prince who was 
too weak and too distant to afford any aid to England. J 

• Cotmdl to EdmondeSy Feb. 7. Edmondes to SaliBbuiT; Jan. 19. 1611. 
8. R Fr, 
t Edmondes to Salisbury, April 24, 1611, 8, P. Fr, 
X These and similar arguments were used by Baleigb a few weeks later, 
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Ch. X. James, however, though he did not look upon the 

leii. proposal with favour, was not inclined to throw away 

The Duke a chauce which might be useful if the negotiations with 

of Savoy the Electress Palatine failed. He accordingly cave 

doable orders that the Count of Cartignana, who was to come 

"***™*6®- as Ambassador fix)m the Duke of Savoy, should be 

allowed to lay his proposals before the Council. To the 

astonishment of the Lnglish Government, he asked that 

not only should the Princess be given to his master's 

son, but that a marriage should be contracted between 

the Prince of Wales and a daughter of the Duke of 

Savoy. He added that he had no authority to treat for 

one match without the other. He was at once told that 

the King would enter into no negotiations upon such a 

basis. He replied that it would be necessary for him 

to retiun home, but that it was possible that he might 

come back with proposals for a single marriage. Before 

he went, he was informed that although the King would 

not refuse to consider the propriety of bestowing the 

hand of his daughter upon the Prince of Piedmont, such 

a match could only be taken into consideration if the 

Duke were preparea to guarantee to her the free exercise 

of her religion.* 

The When Cartignana left England, Salisbury probably 

Spam«h hoped that, before he returned, all the difficulties which 

dor pro- lay in the way of a complete alliance with a Protestant 

jwsathat power would be removed. Not many days, however, had 

of Waief passed after his departure, before the Spanish Ambassad(»' 

^^^ ^ informed the Government that he was now instructed to 

Infanta. * proposc an alliance which he had already recommended 

at various times in an informal manner. If the King of 

England, he said, were willing to make a proposal on 

behalf of the Prince of Wales for the eldest daughter of 

the King of Spain, the Infanta Anne, such an oflfer would 

not meet with a refusal at Madrid. It was not the first 

time that such a scheme had been heard of since the 

negotiations had been broken off in 1606, in consequence 

in his ' Biscourse toucliing a Marriage between the Lady Elizabeth and the 
Prince of Piedmont/ which he wrote at the request of the Prince of Wales. 
—Works, viii. 223. 

• Salisbuiy to Wlnwood, April 3, 1611, Wmw. iil 271. 
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of the ill feeling which existed between the two countries Ch. X. 
after the detection of the Gunpowder Plot. In 1607, leii, 
hints had been thrown out to Comwallis, that Spain 
would be glad to see the subject again brought forward. 
In the foUowing year nothing more was heard of these 
suggestions, as the Spaniards were at that time employ- 
ing the Infenta as a bait to induce Henry IV. to retire 
from his alliance with the Dutch Republic. These hopes 
proving fruitless, they determined once more to try 
what could be done with James. At the very time when 
the signature of the Spanish plenipotentiaries was being 
affixed to the Truce of Antwerp,* a most extraordinary 
proposal was made to Comwallis. The Ambassador who 
represented the Duke of Savoy at Madrid came to him 
one day, and told him that he was einpowered by the 
King of Spain to oflfer to the Prince of Wales the whole 
of the Netherlands as a downr with the In&nta, provided 
that James would join the Spaniards in a stratagem by 
which it was hoped that the reduction of the rebellious 
provinces might be effected. Comwallis at once an- 
swered that his master would never listen to any such 
pr^osal. 

When the offer of an alliance was repeated in 1611, Digby 
Salisbmyprobably suspected, what was really the case, ^^^^ ^^ 
that the King of Spain never had any intention of giving the lo- 
his daughter to an English Prince.f James, however, ^^^ 
was unable to resist the bait held out to him, and directed 
Sir John Digby, the new Ambassador, who was on the 
point of setting out for Spain, to demand the Infanta for 
the Prince, if he found that the Spaniards were in earnest 
and were willing to agree to reasonable conditions. 

• In April, 1609. These details are deriyed from two undated and 
anonymous papers preserved among the S, P. in the Spanish correspon- 
dence of 161 1. They were evidently written by ComwaUis at a much later 
date. 

t In 1613, Digby procured copies of the instructions to the Spanish 
Ambassadors, extending over some years, and discovered that there had 
never been an^ intention to do more than, by amusing James, to obtain 
freedom of action for the Catholics in England. It was hoped that they 
would grow in strength, and that a Spanish party would thus be formed 
(Digby to the King, June 4, 1613, S. P. J^,), It is here that the valuable 
series of extracts from the Archives of Simancas conunences, which has 
been published by M. Quizot, in the Itevue des Deux Mondes (July 15, 1802), 
They have come most opportunely to me, and have enabled me to make 
VOL. n. B 
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Ch« X. Fortunately, when Digby arrived, he found that the 
1611. Spanish Government was by no means anxious for the 
The alliance. In all probability, instructions had been sent 

gKyot. *^ *^^ Spanish Ambassador in London to make proposi- 
ment tions of this kind, without the remotest idea that James 
^^ would ever think seriously of accepting them. By this 
means he might be induced to look upon the King of 
Spain as his friend, and something might be gainea fbr 
the English Catholics, and for the anti-Protestant cause 
. in Europe. When Digby presented himself to the King 
of Spain, and made the request which he was authorizea 
to lay before him, he caused no little confusion in the 
Court of Madrid. Accordingly, Philip passed Digby on 
to Lerma, who, as soon as he saw him, began to make 
excuses. He said that, although he should be glad if 
such a marriage could take place, the diflference of reli- 
gion was an obstacle which could only be removed by 
the Pope ; and that if the King thought that his daughter 
would be drawn away from her faith, he would not ccai- 
sent to see her married to a heretic if it were to save his 
kingdom.* In spite of these obstacles, however, the 
matter should be taken into consideration, and in due 
time an answer should be given. The fact was, as Digby 
soon learned, that the Queen-Regent of France had pro- 
posed that the double marriage, to which she had been 
unable to obtain her husband's consent, should now be 

flome additions to my namtiTe. On the other hand^ M. Qmzot, not haiinjr 
had the advantage of a perusal of the English correspondence in the Record 
Office, has been led to attribute to James, in these early negotiations, a fu 
greater eagerness to begin the negotiations than I believe to have be^ the 
case. He takes the view put forward by the Spanish Gcvemmenty that 
James on the occasion took the initiative, 'rattachant sa proposition am 
paroles prononc^es k Londres par les ambassadeurs de sa majesty catholiqne.* 
Digby's correspondence shows plainly that a direct intimation was giv^i bv 
the Spanish Ambassador that his master was ready to listen to a propoaal fN 
his daughter's hand. It is in some respects difficult to explain his aoing scs 
but of the fact there can be no doubt Further on, M. Guixot gives us a 
series of papers relating to the discussions in Spain in 1614. He seems, 
however, not to have been aware of the resumption of the negotiatioos in 
1615^ and has consequently been led to ^ve an erroneous interpretation to 
the facts connected with IJord Hay*s mission in 1616. It b thus that histD- 
rical evidence starts up in various places generally incomplete in itael^ bat 
combining with other portions of evidence elsewhere in existence. 

• Digby to — Birch, Life of Hmrv Prince of Wales, 580. Instroctkms 
to Digby, April 7; 1611 ; Digby to Salubuiy; June 18, 1611, 8. P. Sp. 
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contracted; and that the Spaniards rightly judged that Ch.X. 
an alliance with a Catholic sovereign was more likely to ~i6il~ 
prove lasting than one with Protestant England. Some 
weeks later, Digby was informed that the Ambassador iq 
England had exceeded his instructions, and that the 
Infenta Anne was to become the wife of the young King 
of France. If, however, the Prince of Wales would be 
content with her sister Maria, Spain would be ready to 
negotiate on the subject. In reporting this conversation, 
Digby begged the King to give up all thought of a 
Spanish match for the Prince. The Infenta Maria, he told 
hun, was a mere child, not yet six years of age, and it 
was certain that the Spaniards were only desirous of 
playing upon his credulity.* Salisbury was delighted 
with the turn matters had taken. The Prince, he said, 
could find roses elsewhere, he need not trouble himself 
about this Spanish olive.f James, perhaps ai^hamed of 
having been deceived so thoroughly, was only anxious 
to let the matter drop. But the Spanish Government 
thought that it would be stiU possible to keep up the 
delusion. They continued to send messages to induce 
him to listen to their proposal, telling him that the King 
of Spain would be ready to agree to the marriage with 
his younger daughter, if only matters of religion could 
be accommodated. Upon this, James asked what they 
meant when they talked about accommodating matters 
of religion? Lerma had the insolence to answer, that 
they expected that the Prince of Wales should become 
a Catholic. After this, it is needless to say that the 
negotiation came to an end. 

In November Cartignana returned to England with James 
instructions to ask for the Princess alone. J But he soon ^"he"" 
discovered that his journey had been to no purpose, marriage 
The remonstrances of Salisbury, backed as he was by phim^ss 
the great majority of the nation,§ had not been ineffectual, jj* ^*>« 
and the treatment which James had received from the ^ 

• Digby to the King, Aug. 9, 1611, S. P. 8p. 
t S^bmy to Winwood, Wmw, iii. 239. 

X Chftmberlain to Carleton, Nov. 13; 1611; Court and Times of James 1, 
i 144. 

S Tidings horn England, Dec. 1611, S. P. Dom, Ixvii. 118. 

b2 
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Ch.x. King of Spain* was not likely to influence him in fieivour 
leuT" of his nephew. He was, however, unwilling to give a 
decided answer in the negative till he was certain that 
the Electress was in earnest. In December, he dis- 
covered that there could be no further doubt upon that 
point, and he at once gave up all thought of assenting 
to the Savoy alliance.f Cartignana returned home, 
complaining of the indignity which had been put upon 
' his master in placing him in the balance with a German 
Elector. 

To show that something more than a merely &mily 

alliance was intended, James directed Winwood to attend 

1612. the meeting of the German Protestants at Wesel, in the 

aii?ance°^ beginning of the ensuing year, and to assent to a treaty, J 

M'ith (he by which the King of England and the Princes of the 

Union. Union agreed upon the succours which were mutually 

to be afforded to one another in case of an attack by the 

common enemy. The envoys who brought this treaty 

to England for ratification were empowered to make a 

Signature formal demand for the hand of Elizabeth; and, on the 

marrfage ^^*^ ^^ ^^7' ^ *^^ prcsencc of Bouillon, who had come 

contract, ovcr ou a spccial mission firom the Queen Regent, the 

marriage contract was signed. § 

Amongst the signatures, the name of the man who 
more than any other contributed to this result is wanting. 
Salisbury's Wom out with labours which through the &ult of others 
diath! ^^^ ^^^ brought uo reward with them, fc>alisbury, though he 
had not yet completed his forty-ninth year, had grown 
prematurely old. Even as early as at the opening of the 
session in which he called upon the Commons to assist 
him in bearing the financial burdens which weighed so 
heavily upon him, he seems to have felt a presentiment 
that his life would not last much longer. But it was 
not till the close of the following year Qiat he was over- 
taken by disease. In December 1611, he had an attack- 

* The proposal to substitute the younger for the elder sister had already 
been made. The final insult of demanding that the Prince should become a 
Catholic was not oiiered till the following spring. 

t Edmondes to Salisbury; Dec 21 } Salisbury to Edmondes^ Dec 2Q, 1611, 
S. R I^. 

t Signed March 28, Rymer, xtL 714. 

5 Rymer, xvi. 722. 
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of rheumatism in his right arm. Towards the end of Ch.x. 
the month, it had ahnost entirely passed away.* A few 1012. 
weeks later he was seized with an ague, wmch was ac- 
companied by symptoms which indicated that his whole 
system was breaBng up.f From this condition he 
rallied, and it was supposed that the danger was at an end. 
In the second week in March he was able to walk in his 
garden, and began to apply himself to the business of his 
office. A few days later it was riven out that he was 
completely recovered, and that his illness had never been 
serious. J The change did not last long. The physicians 
were unable to discover the nature of the disorder which 
was again settling upon him. Towards the end of April, 
he made up his mind to try the Bath waters, though 
he was told that the place would only prove injurious to 
him. He was anxious to be quiet, and to lose sight of 
the men who, as he well knew, were only waiting for his 
death to scramble for his offices. Before he went, he 
twice dragged himself to the Coimcil Table, and on each 
occasion spoke for no less than two hours. § He remained 
at Bath for sixteen days. At first he revived a little, 
but afterwards he rapidly grew worse. His mind was 
troubled by the remembrance of the plotters in London, 
and he could not rest satisfied without making one more 
effort to show them that he was still alive. In this 
determination he was strengthened by his dislike of what 
he called the suffocating sulphurous air of Bath. Sum- 
moning the last remains of his strength, he set out for 
London. He never accomplished his journey. On the 
24th of May he breathed his last at the parsonage house 
at Marlborough. II 

When the dying statesman left Bath, his steps had 

* Cliamberlun to Carleton, Dec. 4 and IS^ Court and TimeSf i. 151. 

t More to Winwood, Jan. 26, and Feb. 17, 1612, Wmw, iii. 831, 337. 

X Cliamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 26, March 11 and 21, 1612 (Court and 
Timet, L 136, 137 : & P. Dom, Ixyiii. 7S). Here, as in several instances, the 
editor of the Taloaole collection published as the Court and Times of Jame$ /., 
has misplaced the letters, having forgotten to alter the date with the change 
in the commencement of the year.* 

% Chamberlain to Carleton. March 26, Court and Times, i. 162, April 29, 
1612, 8. P. IxviiL 104. 

I Chamberlain to Carleton, Mav 27, Court and Times, i 168 ; Iluett to 
Tramboll, May 28, 1612, Wimo. ill 367. 
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^^' X. been hastened by a desire to show himself once more in 
1012. London, to the discomfiture of his rivals. Before he 
reached Marlborough, all such thoughts seem to have 
left him for ever. If he expressed any anxiety, it was 
that his childi'en might live virtuous and religious lives. 
When he spoke of himself his words were those of a man 
who had been too much occupied with the affairs of life 
to know much about theological questions. Whatever 
his faults were, and they were many, he had in the main 
striven to do his duty to his country. Whatever may 
be the truth concerning the dark intriguesr with the 
Spanish Ambassador, or concerning those more private 
vices with which rumour delighted to blacken his feme, 
to all appearance, at least, he died as one who was aware 
of having committed many faults, but who was ignorant 
of any deed which might weigh down his conscience in 
the hour of death, and who had kept ther simplicity of 
his faith intact. The victories and the defeats of the 
world were all forgotten now. Quietly and calmly the 
last of the Elizabethan statesmen went to his rest.* 
Unpopu- The news of the Treasurer's death was received in 
sIS)**^ London with satisfaction. The heaiiiless Northampton 
* *' "^' and his followers fancied that the time was now come 
when they might rule England uncliecked, and might 
divide the spoils of office amongst themselves. Bacon 
believed that a free field would now at last be open for 
the exercise of his talents and for the reforms upon 
which he had meditated so long. James had loitg been 
weary of the yoke, and was by no means sorry to be rid 
of his monitor. Nor was it only at Court that the dead 
man's name was regarded with aversion. The popular 
party, which was daily growing in strength, looked upon 
him as the author of the hated impositions. Many 
who cared little about politics, only knew him as the 
great man who had kept the reins of government in his 
own hands, and who nimself was rich whilst the Ex- 
chequer was lying empty. Other causes have made 
posterity imjust to his memory. The system of govern- 
ment which he upheld was deservedly doomed, and when 

* Obseiratioiis of Mr. John Bowles, Peck^s Dedderata Curumi, 206. 
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it had passed away, it was hard to believe that anyone Ch. X. 
could innocently have taken part in practices which a later iqi^. 
age condemned as oppressive and injurious to the welfare 
of the nation. It was still harder to imagine that the man 
who succeeded whUst Essex and Raleigh, Northumber- 
land and Bacon, failed, could have prospered except by 
the most unscrupulous treachery. 

No doubt he had feults enough upon which such Defects of 
accusations could fasten themselves. That he stood ^L!^' 
alone, as he did, proveis that there was some radical 
defect in his character. For steady application to 
business, and for moderation in action, he was unrivalled 
amongst his contemporaries. But he was too apt to 
look upon his own character as if it were the only type 
in which the mind of a statesman should be cast. The 
irregularities of genius simply perplexed him. He had 
no sympathy with the fervid imagmation of Raleigh, or 
with the grand schemes of Bacon. Whilst Elizabeth 
lived all was well, she kept her Secretary firmly in his 
post to do the work for which he was most fitted, and 
she gave ear, as occasion served, to other counsellors 
who could tell her things of which the sober Cecil never 
dreamed. But when James came to the throne, all this 
was at an end. In his head there was no room for more 
than one side of a question at a time. If he was to be 
guided by Cecil at all, he must be guided by him alto- 
gether. There is no need to imagine conscious deceit 
in the successful minister : of himself and of his own 
policy he believed evejrthing good; of Raleigh and his 
policy he believed everything bad. He only told James 
what he thought. When the catastrophe came, Cecil 
fully believed that his rival was capable of the crime of 
which he was accused, and half beUeved that he had 
committed it. He did his utmost to secure him a fair 
trial, but, when the jury pronounced against him, he 
left him to his fate. As it was with Raleigh, so it was 
with Bacon. Bacon, he thought, would throw every- 
thing into confusion with his schemes of reform. It 
would be better to keep him at a distance. 

As it always happens, with these motives were mingled 
others of a baser character. Unconsciously, no doubt, 
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Ch. X. the love of power grew upon him with the use of it, and 
1612. he began to think that it was only in the natural course 
of thmgs that all the business of the Government should 
pass through his hands. 

Salisbury's want of sympathy with the foremost men 
of his own generation prevented him from attracting 
round him the rising talent of the next. He founded no 
political school; he left behind him no watchword by 
which the leaders in the great conflict which was so soon 
to break out could arouse the flagging energies of their 
followers; he threw no light upon the questions which 
were for such a length of time to agitate the minds of 
his countrymen; he stood alone whilst he lived, and 
when he died there were few to mourn his loss. 

Caniet of And yet, strange to say, it was not to the defects of his 

Sm^Scq. character that his failure as a statesman is to be attributed. 

sei^ Bacon spoke truly of him when he said that he was fit 

to prevent affairs from growing worse, though he was 
not fit to make them better. James, in his reply, let it 
be known that he thought that Salisbury had railed in 
preventing his affairs from growing worse. The state- 
ment was true, but it was not true that the fault lay at 
Salisbury's door. It was James, whose extravagance 
had driven the Treasurer to the necessity of lajring the 
impositions which raised such ill-feeling between the 
nation and the Crown. It was James, whose ignorance 

^inthe and self-wiU brought about the failure of the great 
^' contract by which all causes of dissatisfaction would 
have been removed. If l^'alisbury had been allowed to 
take his own way, all would have been well. If he 
could have kept sdSTairs from growing worse, everything 
would have been gained. There can be no doubt that, 
even as late qb in 1610, if he had been left to himself^ 
he would have restored the old relations which existed 
at the death of Elizabeth between the Government and 
the Commons. The reforms which the nation demanded 
would never indeed have originated with him. He did 
not feel their necessity, and probably looked with sus- 
picion upon such sweeping innovations. But as soon as 
ne saw that the House of Commons was bent upon obtain- 
ing them he gave way. He had been brought up in the 
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school of Elizabeth, and he had learned to prize th^ Ch.X. 
doctrine, that though the executive Govemment was 1612. 
never to submit to the direct interference of the Lower 
House, nothing could be more dangerous than a policy 
which was likely to lead to a permanent disagreement 
between the Crown and the representatives of the people. 
He may well have felt sad during the last years of his 
life, knowing, as he did, that he might have saved the 
monarchy, tf the 'Sovereign had not stepped in to 
frustrate his attempt. 

If his foreign policy has been praised at the expense His foreign 
of his domestic, it has been because he had freer scope, ^ ^^' 
and that it was not till after his death that James strayed 
from the right path. It was marked by the same peculiar 
characteristics : want of originality, and a tendency to 
indecision as fresh complications arose, were his besetting 
sins. But they were almost redeemed by the readiness 
with which he applied himself to master the real circum- 
stances of the case, and the good judgment with which 
he almost invariably chose the right course at last. Of 
the great blot of his life, his acceptance of the Spanish 
pension, it is difficult to speak without knowing the 
peculiar circumstances under which he permitted hunself 
to decline so far from the paths of rectitude. But even 
under the most favourable construction it betrays a want 
of sensitiveness in his character to the distinction between 
right and wrong, which is almost enough to make us 
forget the services which he undoubtedly rendered to his 
country. 

Of his unwearied industry it is needless to speak.* His in- 
His presence at the Treasury breathed at once a new ^'"^i- 
spirit into the financial administration. Nothing was 
too small to escape him. He succeeded without difficulty 
in raising the revenue to an amount which would have 
. filled Elizabeth with admiration, though it was all too 
little for her successor. All the while he was carrying 
on the business which came thickly upon him in the 
office of Secretary, which he contmued to hold; but 

* A good sketch of what he effected in his oi&ce will be found in Sir 
Walter Cope's Apology, printed in Gutch's CoUecUmea Cunosa, i. 119. 
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however ably he discharged the duties of his place, it 
could hardly be expected that the aspirants for office 
could look on with satisfaction whilst he engrossed the 
whole work and credit of government. It remained to 
be seen whether those who were so eager to occupy his 
seat would be able to imitate his wisdom. 

It was generally expected that the white staff of the 
late Lord Treasurer would be placed in the hands of 
Northampton; but Northampton was by no means eager 
at such a time to take upon himself the responsibilities 
of the office. The Treasury was therefore entrusted to 
the charge of Commissioners. Their names were not 
likely to inspire confidence in their skill. The only 
man amongst them who had any practical acquaintance 
with finance was Sir Julius Caesar, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and even he had no abilities above those 
which might be possessed by any experienced clerk. 
The high-sounding names of the Earls of Northampton, 
Suffolk, and Worcester, and of Lords Zouch and Wotton, 
only served to fill up the list* 

Far more eagerness was shown to obtain the Secretary- 
ship, which did not entail the labour of watching over an 
empty Exchequer. The post was coveted by a large 
number of persons, each of whom imagined that he had 
the best claim to succeed to the deceased statesman. 
Gradually, however, the numbers of those who had any 
chance of obtaining the object of their desires diminished; 
and at last it was rumoured among the courtiers that the 
choice lay between Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Thomas Lake, 
and Sir rienry Nevill.f 

Sir Henry Wotton was supported by the influence of 
the Queen, and at first even by that of the Prince of 
Wales. He was looked upon as a man likely to walk in 
the path which had been traced out by Salisbury. It 
was reported that before his death Salisbury had ihtended 
to resign the Secretaryship in his favour. He was a man 
of integrity and ability, and had won the regard of James 
as well by his reputation for learning as by a service 

* Chamberlain to Carleton^ June 17, 1612, Court and Times, L 173. 
Lord Wotton was a brother oi Sir Hemy. 
f Chamberlain to Carleton, June 11, 1612, Cowrt and Times, i. 171. 
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which he had rendered him before his accession to the Ch. X. 
English throne. There was something in him of that 1612. 
steadiness and solidity of character for which Salisbury 
had been distinguished, and it is certain that he would 
never have been the advocate of any rash or extreme 
measures; but it is hardly likely that he would have 
succeeded as a statesman. Even if he had been naturally 
qualified to act as the guide of a nation, which requires 
in its leaders sympathy with its noblest aspirations, his 
long absence from his native land was sufficient to create 
a wide gulf between himself and his fellow-countrymen. 
Since he had completed his education, he had spent the 
greater part of his life in Italy, at first by choice, and 
latterly as Ambassador at Venice. The opposition which 
had been aroused by nine years of misgovemment found * 
no echo in his breast. He had only heard of the errors 
of his Sovereign through the medium of a distant cor- 
respondence. If he had learned in Italy to be tolerant 
of differences of opinion, he had also learned to think 
less of that great cause of Protestantism for which 
England, if she remained true to her principles, would 
soon be called upon to do battle once more.* 

Sir Thomas Lake was a man of a very different sir 
character. He had no pretensions to be anything more Jj^* 
than a diligent and ready official. No scheme of policy, 
domestic or forei^, was ever connected with his name. 
Of the three rivals he is the only one of whom we hear 
that he offered a bribe to obtain the post which he 
<x>vet€d. His promotion would hardly have given plea- 
sure to any one, excepting perhaps to Northampton. 

The candidate whose selection would have given most §J'??°'^ 
satisfaction to the nation, was undoubtedly Sir Henry 
Nevill. In the reign of Elizabeth, he had served with 
credit as Ambassador at Paris, He was in London at 
the time when Essex was planning his foolish and un- 
principled rebellion, and had unfortunately been made 
acquainted with a portion at least of the schemes of 

* The manifeet dislike which he felt for his emhaasy to Holland in 1614-15 
is moagh to show how he felt in this matter. Winwood would never have 
begged to be removed to Italy or Spain. I have taken n^ view of Wotton 
from his voluminous unpublished correspondence in the Kecord Office. 
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Ch. X. the conspirators. There was no reason to suppose that 
1613. he sympathized with them in the slightest degree; but 
either from thoughtlessness, or from regard for his 
informants, he omitted to give information to the Grovem- 
ment of what he had heard. As this amounted to mis- 
prision of treason, he was committed to the Tower, fix)m 
which he was only released at the accession of James, in 
company with Southampton and the other conspirators 
who had escaped the scaflFold. In the Parliament which 
met in the following year he sat for Berkshire, and 
although he refrained from taking any prominent part 
in opposition to the Government, there was never any 
doubt that his sympathies were with the popular party. 
A little before the end of the first session of 1610, he took 
' an opportunity of stating to the King, in the plainest pos- 
sible terms, what the demands of that party were, and of 
pressing upon him the necessity of giving way* It is 
evident that the elevation of such a man to the secretaiy- 
ship would have been equivalent to a declaration on the 
part of the King, that he was willing to retrace his steps, 
and in ftiture to govern in accordance with the wishes of 
the House of Commons. The members of the last Parlia- 
ment who happened to be in London, came flocking round 
their candidate. Southampton came up from the country, 
hoping that the time was now come when the friends of 
Essex might be admitted to power, and did all he could 
to forward his prospects. 
James de- Even if James had been otherwise disposed to look 
tobe"^ upon Nevill with fevour, all this would have been suffi- 
cient to move his jealousy. Although, from some un- 
explained motive, Rochester gave his support to the 
popular candidate, the King at once declared against 
him, saying that he would have no secretaiy im- 
posed upon him by Parliament.* He let it be known 
that he had no thoughts, for the present at least, of 
making an appointment at all. He imagined that he was 
perfectly capable of acting as his own secretary, and of 
directing the complicated machinery of the domestic and 
foreign policy of the Grovemment himself. Lake would 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, June 11 and 17, July 2, 1612, Court and 
limes, i. 171, 173, 179. 
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be sufficiently capable of receiving and sending out the Ch. X. 
despatches and other necessary documents. If he needed 1612. 
any assistance beyond this, Kochester, who had recently 
been raised to the dignity of a Privy Councillor, would 
be with him. Rochester, no doubt, had no very close 
acquaintance with state affairs, but he had at least 
the qualities which would make him a usefiil tool, and 
there was no reason to suppose that, owing everything, 
as he did, to the bounty of James, he would ever be 
otherwise than devoted to his master. In the same 
spirit the King chose Sir George Carew* out of many 
competitors for the Mastership of the Court of Wards ; 
apparently on the principle that a candidate who was in 
no way distinguisned amongst his contemporaries was 
more likely than an abler man to submit without ques- 
tioning to the bidding of his Sovereign. James never 
learned that, by refiising to admit ability and genius into 
his service, he cast the greatest reflection upon himself. 

The position which Rochester had been for some time Qoarrei 
gradualiy assuming was not likely to conciliate the good ^^^^j 
will of the English towards his countrymen. Indeed, it and Haw- 
was not without difficulty that James succeeded in keep- ^®^' 
ing the peace. At the restivities with which the Duke 
of Bouillon and the German Commissioners had been 
received, the ill-feeling between the EngUsh and the 
Scotch nearly led to actual violence. Amongst those 
who were present on one occasion, was a gentleman 
named Hawley, a member of the Temple. He gave 
some slight offence to one of the gentlemen ushers, a 
Scotchman of the name of Maxwell. Maxwell, instead 
of remonstrating, seized him by the ear to drag him out 
of the palace. Next day, all the Inns of Court, were 
talking over the outrage, and the members came in 
crowds to Hawley, offering to support him in the quarrel. 
His first step was to send a challenge to Maxwell. Here, 
however, he was stopped. The King, who had heard 
what had happened, sent for him. Such was the feeling 
against the way in which James supported his country- 
men, that Hawley purposely kept out of the way, in 

• The Sir George Carew who had been Ambassador in France, a different 
man from the two of the same name who had served in Ireland. 
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Ch. X. order not to receive the message, which would, as he 
IQ12^ supposed, only lead to his being subjected to fresh insults 
at Court. James was actually obliged to send for the 
Benchers of the Temple, and to assure them that, if Max- 
well were in the wrong, he would give him no support 
Upon this Hawley came forward, and Maxwell was with 
some difficulty induced to make a proper apology. 
Murder of A few days before this quarrel occurred, a murder 
Tomer by ^^s Committed in London, under circiunstances of no 
of Lord ordinary atrocity. About seven years previously, Lord 
Sanquhar. Sanquhar, a Scottish baron of the ancient femily (rf 
Crichton, had lost an eye in playing with a well-known 
fencing-master of the name of Turner. He fencied that 
the injury haCd been inflicted by design, or, at least, 
through culpable negligence; and, from that time for- 
ward he bore a grudge against Turner for what he had 
done. As soon as he recovered from the effects of the 
wound, he went into France, and whilst he was there 
Henry IV. saw him, and inquired into the cause of his 
disfigurement, and thoughtlessly or mischievously asked 
whether the man still lived who had done the deed. Not 
long afterwards Sanquhar returned to England, deter- 
mined to take vengeance for the injury which he had 
received. He brooded over his loss till he was ready to 
become a murderer, fancjong all the while that he was 
only acting in accordance with the dictates of the laws of 
honour. For some days he tracked his victim up and 
down London in vain. On his return from a visit to 
Scotland, he renewed the search. It was at this time 
that he descended a step lower in his career of baseness. 
He was aware that he was well known in Whitefiiars, 
where Turner's fencing school was situated, and that, if 
he set upon him in his own house, it would be almost 
impossible for him to escape detection. He therefore 
agreed with two of his countrymen to play the part o( 
the assassin in his place. He himself went to France, 
in order to be out of the reach of the law, when the deed 
was done. For some time he waited for the news in 
vain. Either the two men had never intended to 
execute his orders, or their hearts failed them when the 
time came. When Sanquhar came back to London once 
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more, Turner was still alive and well. This time, two Ch. X. 
of his own servants, Gray and Carlisle, undertook to 1612. 
accomplish the villany. But Gray's heart failed him, 
and he fled away, intending to take refuge from his 
master in Sweden. Upon this Carlisle assured Sanquhar 
that he should not be disappointed, as he was himself 
ready to carry the project into execution. He accord- 
ingly took with him a friend, named Irwin, and going 
at once to Turner's house, shot him dead with a pistol. 
Carlisle succeeded in escaping to Scotland, but his ac- 
OHnplice was taken. Irwin was examined, and gave 
reason to believe that Sanquhar was, in some way or 
another, implicated in the deed, and the suspicions 
against him were strengthened by the feet that he had 
been keeping out of sight for three or four days. The 
King took the matter up warmly, and issued a proclama- 
ti<Hi offering a reward for his apprehension, as well as 
for that of Carlisle. Before the proclamation appeared, 
Sanquhar surrendered himself to the Archbishop at 
Lambeth. He protested his innocence, and apparently 
thought that he might escape punishment as he had had 
no direct dealings with Irwin, and the only witnesses 
who could speak of his guilt from personal knowledge 
had made their escape. In this hope he was doomed to 
disappointment. Gray was intercepted at Harwich as 
he was going on board ship, and made such revelations as 
were sufficient to drive Sanquhar to a full confession of 
his guilt. Carlisle was afterwards taken in Scotland, and 
brought up to London. Both he and Irwin were convicted 
without difficulty, and were inunediately executed. 

On the 27th of June, Sanquhar was indicted in the Trial and 
Court of Kill's Bench, for procuring the murder of the ®?^^^ 
anfidrtimate Turner. He pleaded gmlty, acknowledging qobAr.' 
in general terms that he had acted wrongly; but it was 
evraent that he still believed that he was justified in 
what he had done, at least by the laws of honour. He 
concluded his confession by asking for mercy. James 
was not inclined to interfere with the sentence of the 
kw. Sanquhar, though a Scotchman, was not one of 
his &Tourites, and there was no motive, in this case, to 
pervert his sense of justice. The wretched man was 
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Ch.X. accordingly left to his fate. On the morning of the 
1612. 29th he was hanged in front of the great gate of West- 
minster Hall. Before his execution he expressed his 
sorrow for his crime, and ended by declaring that he 
died in the fidth of the Roman Catholic Church, It is 
characteristic of the time that the compassion of the 
bystanders, which had been moved by his acknowledg- 
ment of his offence, visibly abated wnen this last state- 
ment was made.* 
James de- "^^^ most important subject which engaged the atten- 
termines tion of Jamcs during the sununer of 1612 was the 
ont^ marriage of his children. Salisbury's death made no 
contract change in his determination to carry out the contract 
^i]!Si which was already signed. The ill-treatment which he 
and the had received from the Court of Spain had been too recent 
PiUaSne. to allow him as yet to think again of an alliance with 
Bumonrs *^^* country, although he knew that it was probable 
that the that ovcrturcs would be made for the hand of the 
Spahi^n- Prmcess by the King of Spain, who had become a 
tends to widower in the course of the past autumn. Such a 
^m^^^ marriage, it was well known, would give great pleasure 
to the Queen, who was in secret inclined to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and who would gladly have seen her 
daughter upon the Spanish throne; but James never 
allowed his wife to interfere with politics, and in this 
case there never could have been any probability that 
she would succeed in obtaining the object of her wishes. 
It must have been from her that the Ambassador Velasco 
obtained the strange information which he forwarded to 
his master. It was actually believed in Spain, not only 
that the King would in all probability obtaiu the Princess 
as soon as he chose to ask for her, but that she was 
ready to forsake the Protestant fiadth in which she had 
been brought up.f 
Zuniga's Under these impressions, the Spanish Court decided 
En**iand° upon despatching a special mission to England. Zuniga, 
who was chosen for this service, had formerly resided in 

* State Tridsy ii. 743. Chamberlain to Carleton^ May 20^ July 2, 1612, 
Court and Times, i. 166, 179. 

t The important part of Digby^s despatch of the 4th of Jan., is printed 
by Mis. Green, Lives of the Jnrincesses, v. 178, 
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England as ambassador, and was therefore well qualified, Ch.x. 
by his knowledge of the court to which he was accredited, X612. 
to fulfil the delicate service entrusted to him. Ostensibly 
he was only sent to giveexplanationsconceming theFrench 
marriages ; but in opain, nobody doubted that he was em- 
powered to demand the Princess for his master, if, upon 
his arrival, he should have reason to believe that the offer 
would be accepted. As soon as he had time to discover 
what the King's real intentions were, he found that the 
marriage with the Elector was irrevocably decided upon, 
and that there was as much probability of the King of 
Spain turning Protestant as there was of the Princess 
Elizabeth deserting the religion of her childhood* 
Accordingly, when' James granted him an audience, he 
contented himself with giving explanations on the sub- 
ject of the negotiations with which the two courts had 
l3een occupied in the past year. As soon as he had 
finished, the King asked him if he had nothing more to 
say, and on his replying in the negative, dismissed him 
with evident signs of anger.* It can hardly be doubted 
that he was eager to return in kind the insult which he 
had received in the preceding year, and that he was 
vexed at being baulked of an opportunity of venting 
his indignation. As soon as Zuniga was gone, James 
told his councillors what had passed, and assured them 
that nothingshould ever induce him to allow his daughter 
to marry a rapist.f 

But although the marriage articles had been signed The re- ^ 
in May, there were still many points to be settled, and JheEtector 
it was not till September that the negotiations were j^8" 
sufficiently advanced to allow the young Elector to 

♦ Zuniga'e despatch, Aug. 2, 1612, S, P. % Mrs. Green (v. 179) sup- 
poses that James wished to receive a proposal, and was disappointed m not 
getting one. I do not think this is possible. If he had still any desire for 
the connection, he would not have allowed the contract to he signed in May. 
At that time he knew perfectly well that Zuniga was coming. Besides, his 
conduct ever since the CJerman alliance had heen suggested hy Bouillon was 
that of a man who wished to see it accomplished. Perhaps too much has 
been made of his anger ott this occasion ; he had a very bad toothache at 
the time, which will account for a good deal of it. 

t He had other reasons for distrusting Zuniga. A few days before, he had 
discovered that the ambassador had brought larse sums of money with him 
for the purpose of corrupting the courtiers. Abbot to the King, July 22, 
1612, 5. P. Dom, Ixx. 11. 

VOL. n. ' F . 
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Ch. X. set out to visit his affianced bride. When it was 
X612. known that the vessel in which he sailed had arrived 
in safety at Gravesend, the enthusiasm in London was 
unbounded. As his barge passed up the river to White- 
hall, he was welcomed by the thousands who had come 
out to see him arrive. James received him cordially, 
and even the Queen forbore to give expression to her 
dislike. It was not long before he was able to assure 
himself that he had won the heart of Elizabeth as well 
as her hand. The impression which he made upon aU 
who conversed with him was fevourable, and even those 
who, before his arrival, had spoken slightingly of the 
match, were obliged to confess that, as far as h& personal 
appearance went, he was worthy even of Elizabeth 
herself. 
The Of all those who had fiivoured the Elector's suit no 

foworS ^^® ^^^ ^^^ more deeply interested in its success than 
by the the Prince of Wales. His attachment to his sister had 
^^^^ ripened into the warmest affection during the few years 
which had passed since she had left Lord Harring- 
ton's roof. He had been deeply vexed when he learned 
that there was a prospect of an offer being made to her 
by the King of Spain, and had publicly declared that, 
in his eyes, whoever favoured such a match was a traitor. 
He believed that the only aim of the Spaniards was to 
get the succession to the English throne into their hands, 
and that, as soon as they had possession of the Princess, 
they would immediately clear the way for her accession 
by murdering himself and his brother. He was pro- 
portionably delighted when he knew that his fether had 
irrevocably declared in favour of the Elector. 
Qnertion; Whilst James was engaged in concluding the arrange- 
Prin^^'s Clients for his daughter's marriage, he was also hnsy in 
marriage, deliberating with his councillors upon the equally im- 
SSSScef portant question of providing a wife for the Prince, 
with Savoy He kucw that the Duke of Savoy was anxious to obtain 
the hand of the heir of England for his daughter, and 
that the Duke of Florence was desirous of seeming the 
prize for his sister. As soon as the final rupture of the 
negotiations with Spain was made public, the two Italian 
potentates lost no time in making known their wishes. 
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The Duke of Florence, however, thought it well to make Ch. X. 
an attempt to secure the consent of the Pope to the "16127" 
marriage of his sister wilii a Protestant. The question 
was seriously debated at Rome, and he was told that 
such a union would not meet with the approbation of 
the Church.* The Duke did not allow hunself to be 
altogether deterred by this rebuff from pursuing the 
object which he had at heart, but there can be no doubt 
that the course which he had adopted was not such as 
was likely to conciliate the goodwUl of James and his 
advisers. The Duke of Savoy, who was desirous of 
freeing himself from the chains of Spanish domination, 
was more bent upon securing a political ally than upon 
obtaining the approbation of the Pope. He offered to 
give his daughter a dowry of seven nundred thousand 
crowns,f and engaged that she would be content if she 
were allowed the exercise of her religion in the most 
private manner possible. This marriage was warmly 
supported by Wotton, who had passed through Turin 
on his return from his embassy at Venice. His fondness 
for Italian society rendered him blind both to the 
political objeoticMis to the match, and to the domestic 
unhappiness which was likely to ensue if such a man as 
Prince Henry were to be condemned to live with a wife 
who would find it impossible to sympathise with him in 
any one of his ffeelmgs.. 

At first Wotton contrived* to carry- the Prince with 
him. It was not long^ however, before his good sense 
told him that such a marriage would conduce neither to his 
own welfare nor to that of the country. Yet, in spite of 
this feeling, he determined to keep quiet, in order not to 
provoke his father by untimely opposition to a plan which 
might never be actually presented to him for his accep« 
tance, James, indeed, had not confined his attention to 
the two Italian Courts. When the Duke of Bouillon was a mar- 
in England in the spring, he had taken an opportunity of " ^^h* 
bringing before the King the advisability of entering mto Prmcees 
a close alliance with France, and he even hinted that it *^^^^ 

* Carleton to the King, June 19 j the Count of Vische to ^— , July 14, 
1612, S. P.Ven. ' ^ » 

t Northampton to Roohester; Oct 7, 1612j & P. Dom. Ixxi. X, 
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Ch. X. was not impossible that, after all, the Spanish marriage 
IQ12, might come to nothing, and that in that case the Regent 
would gladly bestow the hand of her eldest daughter 
upon the Prince of Wales. If this should not prove 
to be the case, there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
her sister, the Princess Christina. James, upon making 
inquiry, found that Bouillon had no authority for giving 
any hopes of the elder Princess, and was for a time dis- 
posed to give up all further thoughts of the alliance, as 
Christina was a mere child in her seventh year.* 

A week or two later he changed his mind. The 
French alliance would be worth having, in the state in 
which Europe then was. The mere fact of such an over- 
ture having come from France showed that the Regent 
was not disposed to place herself unreservedly in the 
hands of Spain. In truth, though she was glad enough 
to obtain the support of the Spaniards against her enemies, 
foreign and domestic, she had no idea of joining in a 
crusade against Protestantism. She wanted to be quiet, 
and she thought that an alliance with her great neighbour 
would be likely to preserve her from foreign war, and to 
overawe her turbulent nobles at home. If she could gain 
an influence in England as well as in Spain^ so much the 
better; it would be one chance the more for peace. With 
such guarantees as these, she would surely be able, when 
the time came when she would be called upon to delirer 
over the government to her son, to boast that in her 
hands France had not been exposed to the miseries of 
war. 
Argn- James, too, loved peace, but as yet he looked for peace 

ite taTour. ^ ^ ^^^®^ alliance between all the powers that, from any 
cause, were opposed to the ambitious projects of the 
House of Austria. A proposal which might, if it were 
accepted, help to free the French Court from the sub- 
serviency to Spain which had lately characterized its 
policy was not to be lightly rejected. He therefore 
ordered Edmondes to discuss the matter in an unofficial 
manner with the French minister Villeroi, and to ascer- 
tain under what conditions the Regent would agree to 

* The Eine: to Edmondes, June 1612^ S, P, Fr, Christina was boni 
on the 10th of February, 1606. 
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the match.* After all, if the Prince should be willing Ch. X. 
to consent to defer his marriage for so long a time, the I612. 
extreme youth of the Princess mi^ht not be an objection. 
If the Regent could be persuaded to part with her 
daughter at once, she might be educated in England, 
and would, in all probability, be induced to embrace the 
religion of her ftiture husband. 

Edmondes accordingly made his proposal to Villeroi, 
and expressed his hope that if the marriage were agreed 
to the Princess would be sent into England before the 
end of the following year. In consequence of that 
minister's illness, it was not till the 25th of September 
that he was able to forward an answer to James. Villeroi 
assured him that the Regent was most anxious for the 
conclusion of the marriage, but that she begged for a 
little longer time, in order that her daughter might be 
fully instructed in her religion before she left her4iome. 
Edmondes, however, stated that it was his belief that the 
French Government were so desirous of obtaining the 
marriage, that if they were pressed upon this point, 
they would certainly give way; and in fact, on the 7th of 
November, he was able to write that Villeroi had informed 
him that the Regent was ready to consent to part with 
her daughter at the time proposed by James.f 

By the King's command, Edmondes' despatch of the The 
25th of September was forwarded by Rochester to the JubStted 
Prince, with a request that he would give his opinion to the 
upon a matter which concerned himself so deeply. The 
Prince did not give any decided answer. The Savoyard 
Princess, he said, would bring with her a larger 
dowry than the daughter of the Queen of France. On 
the other hand, the French marriage would give far 
greater satisfaction to the Protestants abroad. K the 
offer of the Regent was to be accepted, it must be under- 
stood that the Princess was only to be allowed the exer- 
cise of her religion in private, and it must be expressly 

♦ Edmondes to the King, July 21, 1612, S. P. Fr, 

t Edmondes to the King, Sept 26 and Nov. 7. 1612, S. P. Fr. The 
first of these despatches is endorsed with a wron? aate, which may mislead 
anyone who is in search of it The true date will be found at the end of the 
despatch itself. 
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^g'X. stipulated that she should be sent over before the end of 
1612. the following year at the latest, in order that there may 
be a reasonable prospect of her conversion. If he seemed 
indifferent, his father must remember that he knew little 
or nothing of State affairs, and that the time for making 
love, which was his part in the matter, was not yet 
arrived.* 
Raleigh's The French alliance had the support of no less a man 
pamphlet. ^^^^ Raleigh, In a treatise which he wrote at this time f 
he went once more over the arguments against the 
Savoy m«,tch which had been urged by him when the 
Princess's marriage was being discussed in the preced- 
ing year. A marriage with a German lady would, he 
said, be equally undesirable, as the friendship of Protes- 
tant Germany was already secured. On the other hand, 
it was of the utmost importance that France should be 
won over as soon as possible to the cause of European 
liberty. He saw at once that the present friendship 
between France and Spain could not last for ever, and 
that, if Spain should renew her aggressions, France would 
of necessity be found sooner or later in opposition to her 
natural enemy. 
The It is evident that in spite of these arguments the 

8a"iBfied"°* Priucc was ill at ease. He knew that if he expressed 
his real sentiments to his fiither he would only draw 
down upon himself a torrent of argument. After all, even 
if the Princess should be sent over at an early age, it was 
not certain that he would succeed in converting her, and 
* he was resolved,' as he afterwards expressed it, 'that 
two religions should never lie in his bed.' J He was 
secretly meditating a scheme of which, as yet, he did not 
breathe a syllable to anyone; he would accompany his 
sister to Germany, when there, he would fling politics 
to the winds, and choose a wife for himself. 

* Rochester to the Prince, Oct 2 : the Prince to Rocheeter, Oct 5, 1612 ; 
Birch's Life of Henry ^ Prince &f Wales. 308. 

J A Discourse touching a Mairia«;e between Prince Henry of England 
a Daughter of Savoy. (Raleigh^ Works, viii. 237.) The date, 9 Jacobi, 
is evidently eironeous, and must have sprung from some confusion with the 
treatise on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth in the preceding year. 

t Wake to Carleton. Undated, 1612 (^S. P. Ven.). Wake denved hia 
information from Newton, to whom the Plmce spoke of his designs upon his 
deathbed. 
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This plan of his was destined never to be accomplished. Ch.X. 
For some weeks he had been fiu* from well. During the leia. 
smnmer he had neglected to take the most ordmary The 
precautions for the preservation of his health. In the ?^^'* 
hottest season of the year he had allowed himself to 
take far too violent exercise. Like his fitther, he was 
fond of fruit, and had partaken of it in unusually large 
quantities. He had even indulged in the imprudent 
practice of swimming immediately after supper. 

Though he had complained of feeling unwell during 
the whole of the autumn, it was not till the 10th of 
October that he was actually attacked by illness. A 
violent cold was attended with other symptoms of disease. 
Two days afterwards he recovered to some extent, and 
insisted, in opposition to the advice of his physicians, 
upon going out. For some days he kept up, but he 
looked pale and haggard. On the 24th he foolishlv 
played at tennis, in which he exposed himself in his 
shirt to the chilly air of the season. The next day the 
fever was upon him, and he was forced to take to his 
bed. 

On the 1st of November he was somewhat better, and 
the £ing, the Queen, and his brother and sister, as well 
as the Elector, were admitted one by one to his bedside to 
see him. They left him hoping that he might yet recover. 
The amendment was not for any length of time; he 
grew worse and worse, and the physicians lost all hope. 
On the 6th he was evidently aying. The Queen, who and death, 
had ofl;en derived benefit from Raleigh's prescrip- 
tions, sent off, as a last resource, to the prisoner in 
the Tower for help. He immediately prepared a medi- 
cine, which was given to the d3dng Prince. It was 
all in vain ; before the day was over, the sufferer was 
no more. 

Of all who knew him, the one who felt his loss most 
deeply was his sister Elizabeth. Since her visit to his 
sick room on tbe 1st, she had made repeated efforts to 
see him, and had even attempted to penetrate to his 
apartments in disguise. She was, however, not allowed 
to pass, as, by that time, it was considered that his 
disease was infectious. Nor had he forgotten her : the 
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Ch. X. last words he uttered in a state of consciousness were, 
~1612. ' Where is my dear sister?* 

UniTereai Throughout the whole of England the sad news was 
grief. received with tears and lamentations. Never in the long 
history of England had an heir to the throne given rise 
to such hopes, or had, at such an early age, inspired 
every class of his countrymen with love and admiration. 
They were not content with sorrowing over his memory, 
they vented their aflfection in the foolish outcry that 
then* beloved Prince had been murdered. Sometimes it 
was Rochester, sometimes it was Northampton, who was 
supposed to have administered the poison which carried 
him off. Nor was there any lack of suspicions more 
horrible still: grave men actually whispered to one 
another that James himself had a hand in the imaginary 
murder of his son. 

If the Prince had lived, he certainly would not have 
thrown the reins of government into the hands of the 
leaders of the House of Commas. He would not have 
anticipated the result of the inevitable struggle by 
giving way in what he would have considered to be hi 
rights; he would have had his own views on every 
question as it arose, and he would have striven by every 
means in his power to carry them out. Northampton 
was right, as far as he and such as he were concerned, 
when he said that ' the Prince, if ever he came to reign, 
would prove a tyrant.' He would have made short 
work with the men and measures which Northampton 
regarded with approval, 
irrcpara- But it docs not foUow that the reign of a popular 
EngUmd.^ King would have thrown obstacles in the way of the 
liberties of England. Experience has shown us that it 
is not by submission to a ruler whose views are in 
accordance with the noblest instincts of his people that 
nations are enslaved; it is when ignorance and folly 
are banded together in an unholy league with power 
that every day eats more deeply into the vigour of a 
nation, and renders it more difficult to throw off the 
burden of tyranny. Nothing of this sort was to be 

• Cornwallis, Life of Ppince Henry j Somers* Tracts, iL 231 ; Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, Nov. 12, 1612 ; CouH and Times, 1 202. 
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dreaded from the Prince who had been so suddenly Ch. X. 
snatched away. He would have ruled in accordance 1612. 
with the noblest feelings of the nation; he would have 
kept England at the head of the great Protestant League, 
and would have resisted to the uttermost the encroach- 
ments of the House of Austria. At home he would 
have been of one mind with the House of Commons on 
the great ecclesiastical question of the day. He would 
certainly not have fulfilled the expectations of his Puritan 
admirers, by overthrowing Episcopacy and reducing the 
Church of England to the measure of the Presbyterian 
Churches; but he would undoubtedly have seen with 
pleasure limits imposed upon the power of the Bishops, 
and would have given free liberty to those preachers 
whose mouths had been stopped for Nonconformity. 
Nor would he have found any difficulty in coming to an 
understanding with the Commons on such questions as 
were those of the tenures and the impositions. Once 
more at unity with itself, the nation would have taken 
its true place upon the Continent. Nor would the 
postponement of the domestic conflicts have, been other- 
wise than beneficial in the end. When the time came for 
renewed resistance to the Crown, the Commons would 
be far better prepared even than they were in the reign 
of James or of his younger son. Many questions which 
were still considered to be doubtful, would have been 
settled in favour of the nation, once and for ever. It 
would have become a habit inr the Commons at least to 
tender their advice in times of difficulty on many points 
upon which they had never before been consulted. 
Above all, under the mild sway of religious toleration, the 
House of Conunons would have escaped alike all the evils 
of the theological partisanship and of the gross immo- 
rality which afterwards, at different periods, cast a stain 
even upon its noblest achievements. But these are 
dreams, and those who know best the difficulty of 
attaining to an accurate knowledge of events which 
actually happened will be the first to shrink from an 
investigation of probabilities which were never realised. 

NorSiampton was not long in discovering that his Bayiey's 
opposition to the cause to which the Prince had devoted 



sermons. 
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Ch. X. himself had rendered him, and those who agreed with 
1012. ~ him, intensely unpopular. A little more than a week 
after the Prince's oeath, one of his chaplains, named 
Bayley, preached a sermon, in which he told his congre- 
gation that religion was lying bleeding, and that there 
were members of the CouncU who attended mass, and 
told their master's secrets to their wives, by whom they 
were betrayed to the Jesuits.* Bayley was reprimanded 
by the Archbishop, but he only repeated his accusation, 
in a more distinct form, on the following Sunday. 
Similar insinuations were made by other preachers, who 
took care not to bring any direct accusation which could 
Q^i^ be laid hold of by the Government. A few days later, 
fines im- Northampton heard that it was a matter of common con- 
g^^^ versation that, after he had published the speech which 
BODB for he had delivered at Garnet's trial, he had written secretly 
Nor^"°^ to Bellarmin, beseeching him to take no notice of what 
ampton. he had said, as he only spoke as he did in opposition to 
the Papal claims for me sake of pleasing the King and 
the people. The story obtained credit the more easily 
as, in all the controversial works which had appeared 
upon the Catholic side, not a word had been said of 
Northampton's speech. Still no proof was ever brought 
of the correctness of the rumour, and it is possible mat 
Bellarmin may have abstained from attacking him simply 
from unwillingness to oflFend a man whose voice in the 
Council was likely to be raised against the Protestant 
Alliance. However this may have been, it is certain 
that Northampton took the very worst course which was 
open to him, if he wished to vindicate his fame. He 
summoned before the Star Chamber six imlucky persons, 
who had been detected in spreading the report, and sent 
them away smarting under heavy fines. As might be 
expected, such a proceeding, though it rendered the 
newsmongers of the day more cautious in what they 
said, had no effect in changing their opinions.f 

* This, I sappoee, referred to Suffolk. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 1612, Cawi and Hme^ I 
206, 213 ; State Triah, ii. 862. The stoiy of Abbot's producing the letter 
can only refer to this trial, and is ouite irreconcilable with the facts given 
UB upon contemporary authority. If another trial had oocuned later, we 
ahould surely have heard of it 
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But if Northampton was allowed to inflict punishment Ch.x. 
upon his personal opponents, he was not allowed to 1612. 
influence tne policy of the Government- Hopes had ^^ 
been entertained, by those who were interested in break- of the 
ing off the marriage of the Princess, that James would i*"nce8B. 
be less willing to cany out his design now that, by the 
death of her brother, sne was a step nearer to the throne. 
He was determined to show that he had set his heart 
upon the match by directing the simature of the final 
marriage articles upon the 17th of November, and by 
ordering that the ceremony of betrothal should take 
place on the 27th, as the marriage itself was necessarily 
postponed on account of the Prince's death. 

The solemnity of the betrothal was almost marred by 
Sir Thomas Lake, who was directed to act as Secretary 
for the occasion. In that capacity he was called upon 
to read the contract in Frencn, in order that the young 
couple might repeat the words after him. His transla- 
tion, however, was so, bad, and his pronunciation so 
detestable, that those who were present could not refirain 
from laughing, till the Archbishop, whose whole heart 
was in the scene before him, broke in with the solemn 
words, * The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
bless these nuptials, and make them prosperous to these 
kingdoms and to Has Church.' * 

Although Lake was allowed to act as Secretary on ^^^^^ 
this occasion, it was generally understood that, in spite sccwtaiy- 
of his Parliamentary antecedents, Nevill was now the ^^p- 
candidate most likely to obtain the post, if the King 
should determine to fill it up. In the beginning of 
January the CouncU petitioned him to name a Secretary.f 

* Chamberlain to Oaileton; Dec. Sl^ 1612^ Court and I^meB, i. 215; 
Bymer. xvi. 726. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 7, 1618, Court and Time9, i. 218. Wotton 
was out of favour at this time^ as James had just heard of his celebrated 
inscription in the Album at Augsburg, ' Legatus est vir bonus peregrd missus 
ad mentiendum ReipublicsB caiuft.' The difficulty of the ordinarj explanation 
has often been felt It is impossible that he should have meant to make a 
joke which is unintelligible excepting in English, a langua^ which was 
not xmderstood at Augsburg. Is it not possible that the mterpretation, 
'An ambassador is a good man sent to lie abroad for tiie sake of his 
country/ was a happy thought which first occurred to him as a good 
excuse to make^ when he was taxed by Jamea with what he had done P 
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Ch. X. With his usual impulsiveness, James had at first thrown 
leia himself into the business of the office, and had read and 
answered despatches with commendable regularity. But 
he had soon grown tired of the labour, and complaints 
were heard tnat business was often at a standstill for 
want of his application to the duties which he had volun- 
tarily imdertaken. James promised to consider the 
advice of his Coimcil ; but he was too desirous of keeping 
power in his own hands to take any steps in the matter. 
Nevill, however, was in hopes of being able to 
bring with him into office his friend Winwood, who had 
been a special favourite of the King ever since he had 
shown his zeal in carrying out his instructions in 
the dispute with Vorstius. If James could have beeo 
induced to listen to advice, no more fortunate event 
could be conceived for the country than that the direc- 
tion of home politics should be entrusted to the hands of 
Nevill, whilst foreign affairs were committed to the 
charge of Winwood. Under their auspices a bold and 
dignified foreign policy would have advanced hand in 
hand with a spirit of concession at home, which would 
have won the confidence of the House of Commons. 
Englishmen who look back at the opportunity which was 
lost must feel inclined to forgive Rochester all his many 
follies, when they remember that it was he who fiivoured 
this arrangement. 
MarriAge But whatever might be the King's decision on this 
?^® point, he threw no obstacles in the way of the solenmiza- 
tion of the marriage to which all good Protestants were 
hopefiilly looking forward. The ceremony was performed 
with all possible pomp and splendour on the 14th of 
February. Even the Queen herself condescended to be 
present, though she had long looked with displeasure at 
the alliance, and had hitherto refitdned from showing 
any sign of favour to the Elector. His frank and hearty 
manners seem to have won her over, and to all appearance 
she was perfectly contented with her daughter's lot. None 
of those who wel*e present at that gay scene had the 
slightest foreboding of what that lot would be. If it 
was to be sad and stormy, at least it was to be without 
shame. 
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It was not long before the shadows of Elizabeth's fiiture Ch. X. 
life began to feU upon her. The expenses connected ""leisT" 
with her marriage amounted to more than £60,000.* 
Such a burden would have been severely felt at any 
time; but in the disordered condition m which the 
finances were, it was almost insupportable. James was 
accordingly obliged, as a mere matter of necessity, in less 
than a month after the wedding, to dismiss the greater 
number of the attendants who had been appointed to 
wait upon the Elector during his stay in England. The 
Princess felt the slight put upon her husband deeply.f 
It was not the last time that James would be forced to 
turn his back upon her from want of means to help her. 

On the 10th of April the Elector and his bride left The 
Whitehall. They travelled slowly, as if Elizabeth were ^^h^ 
loth to take leave of the land in which she had spent so husband 
many happy days. When they reached Margate they EngLnd. 
were detained by the state of the weather, and it was not 
till the 25th that they set sail for Holland.^ Both she 
and her husband were young to face the storms which 
were before them, neither of them having yet completed 
their seventeenth year. 

Before he left ner, in order to make preparations for Th®St*^®« 
her reception in the Palatinate, he was caUed upon to unlon.^ 
take part in a ceremony which was of no slight importance 
to himself. On the 6th of May the States, at the request 
of the King of England,§ signed a treaty with the Princes 
of the Union, by which the two parties engaged them- 
selves for fifteen years to give mutual succour to one 
another in case of need. Attempts had been made The 
in vain to induce the French to join the League, refuse to 
There was, however, one point upon which France ^oso. 
stiU made common cause with England: when at the 
commencement of 1612 the Imperial throne became 
vacant by the death of Rudolph ll., both countries had 
strenuously resisted an attempt on the part of Spain to 

• Thia includes all the expenses of the Elector's household during his stay 
in England, as well as the expenses of the journey to Heidelberg. The 
Princess's portion was a640,000 in addition. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, March 11, 1613, Court and Ttfties, I 232. 

X Chamberlain to Carleton, April 29, S. P. Dom, IxxiL 120 } Green's 
FHncesfes^ v. 221. 

§ The King to Winwood, April 1, 1613, 8. P. Hoi. 
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Ch. X. obtain the election of the Archduke Albert,* and had 
leia done everything in their power to promote the success 
of Matthias. Spain was now renewing the attempt to 
fevour the brother-in-law of Philip III., and the French 
Government again declared liiat they woiild use every 
means in their power to hinder the election of Albert to 
the dignity of King of the Romans.f 
James at James was now in close alliance with Holland and 
^^the*^ with Protestant Germany, and upon friendly terms with 
Protestant France. The position which England had thus taken up 
'^^^^^^^^ promised to place him at the h^ of the league wiiicn 
was forming against the Catholic powers. Already his 
voice had been heard even in the fiu* north, ana his 
ambassadors had been successful in mediating a peace 
between Denmai^ and Sweden, and in putting an eud 
to a war between two Protestant States, in which the 
genius of the young Gustavus had maintained an un- 
equal struggle against the superior forces of the King of 
Denmark. 

* Beaulieu to Tnunboll, June 29, 1612, Wmw. xiii 875. 
t Edmondes to the King; April 24^ 1618; & P. Dr. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

RESULTS OF IBRESPONSIBLB GOVERNMENT. 

It would have been strange if the attitude assumed by Ch. XI 
the English Government had not made a difference in leis. 
its relations with the Court of Spain. As long as there Relations 
had been any hope that the overtures of that Court would ^^j^'J 
meet with a favourable reception in England, Digby and .Spain, 
had found that the ministers of Philip 111. were not 
indisposed to redress the grievances of which he was 
instructed to complain. As soon as he could obtain a The mer- 
hearing, he presented a memorial, in which the wrongs gneTanoes. 
done to the English merchants were set down in detail,* December 
and he threatened the Spaniards with the severe dis- leii. 
pleasure of his master if justice were not done. He was 
met with abundant promises of compliance, and orders 
were immediately given that the cases should be brought 
to a speedy decision. In some of the more recent ones, 
where the tribunals had not yet taken cognizance of the 
supposed offences, commands were issued that the goods 
which had been seized by the King's officers should at 
once be restored to their owners. 

Digby was not content, as Comwallis had been, with Digby in- 
merefy demanding justice, and reporting his good or bad JJ^^^ 
success firom time to time to his Government. Immedi- of the 
ately upon his arrival at Madrid he set himself to investi- pj^^i 
gate the causes of the evils complained o^ and did his 
best to devise a remedy against their recurrence. He 
was not long in discovering that they were the almost 
inevitable result of the Spanish judicial system. When- 
ever, in consequence of a real or supposed infiringement 
of the customs' laws, sentence was given in the local 

• Digby to Saliabuiy, Dec 20, 1611, & P. % 
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« 

Ch. XI. courts against a merchant, the property in question was 
iQll^ immediately confiscated and ^vided into three equal 
parts, which were assigned respectively to the King, the 
judge, and the informer. Thus it nappened that the 
interest of the judge would frequently lead him to pro- 
nounce sentence for the Crown whenever the case was 
sufficiently doubtful to give him an excuse for doing so. 
It was true that an appeal lay to the Courts at Madrid, 
and that not only were these courts notorious for their 
integrity, but, as a matter of feet, scarcely a single 
instance had occurred since the peace, in which an 
Englishman had appealed to them without obtaining a 
sentence in his favour. But their forms of procedure 
were extremely wearisome, and it was seldom that a case 
was before them for less than two or three years. Such 
a delay, involving as it did the residence at Madrid of 
the merchant himself, or of his representative, in order 
to watch the proceedings, caused an expense which none 
excepting the most wealthy traders could aflford. Nor 
were the difficulties of the merchant at an end even when 
he had obtained a favourable sentence : as his goods had 
been divided immediately after the original decision had 
been given against him. The informer was sure to be 
a beggar, who had spent long ago all that had fellen to 
his share. The judge had proba,bly been removed to 
some distant station, perhaps in Africa or America, and if 
he were still to be found where the wrong had originally 
been done, it was no easy matter to put the law in 
force against a great man presiding in his own court. 
The King's third was the only one which there was a 
chance of recovering, but so low was the Treasury that the 
Royal warrants for satisfying claims of this nature scarcely 
ever obtained payment m less than two or three years. 
Remedies '^^ remedy these evils Digby proposed two changes, 
agreed to. which the Spanish Government at once promised to adopt 
In future, whenever an appeal was made against the 
decision of the local court, it was to be heara before a 
special commission, which would be able to hear and 
determine the matter at once. The second concession 
was of still greater importance: the goods were no 
longer to be confiscated by the inferior judges, but 
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bonds were to be given, by which the owners engaged O^-^- 
to pay their value, in case of the rejection of their 1612. 
appeal. In order to show his willingness to oblige the 
English, the King directed, a few days after these ar- 
rangements had been made, that several Englishmen, 
who were prisoners in the galleys, should immediately be 
set at liberty. 

Lastly, Digby had long been pressing upon his Consuls. 
Government to appoint consuls. It had often happened 
that the English traders had, either through ignorance 
or wOfiilness, broken the Spanish laws, and tiiat they had 
afi;erwards made complaints, as if they had themselves 
been wronged when they were called in question. Digby 
justly thought that many of these unfortunate occurrences 
would be prevented, if an experienced person were on 
the spot to warn tliem of the consequences of their 
actions, and that he would himself be provided with 
intelligence which would prevent him from advocating 
at Madrid the causes of men who had no one but them- 
selves to blame if they had been subjected to punishment 
or loss. The Government at home fully agreed with his 
suggestion, and appointed a person named Lee to act as 
Consul at Lisbon. They also sent out Cottington to 
reside in the same capacity at Seville, in order to take a 
general supervision of Ae interests of the English 
merchants in the southern ports.* 

A few months later, the Spanish Government began to 
assume a very different tone. When all hope of divert- 
ing James from the alliance with the German Protestants 
was at an end, they were in no hurry to fiilfil the 
engagements which they had made. Nothing was done 
about the appointment of a special tribunal to hear 
appeals.f A steady resistance was opposed to the 
admission of the new consuls. At last, aAer a delay of 1618. 
a twelvemonth, Digby was informed that, though Lee 
would be permitted to act at Lisbon, no one who was 
not a Catholic would be allowed to ftdfil the duties of a 
Consul in Andalusia.| 

• Digby to the Council ; Digby to Saliabiury, Jan. 19, 1612, S. F. Sb. 

t Digby to Salisbury, May ao, 1612, S. P. J^. 

X Cottmgton to Lake, Jan. 5; Digby to Lake, Jan. 18, 1613^, 8. P. J^. 

VOL. n. a 
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Ch. XI. For some time it was even thought to be possible that 
X613. Spain might venture upon a declaration of war. The 
The Virginian Colony had long been a thorn in the sides of 

SpanUh the Spanish Government, and long and anxious deliber- 
ment^B- atious Were held at Madrid upon the expediency of 
*^*hE^ sending an expedition against it.* The ill feeling in 
Sid. ^' Spain was increased by the return of several vessels 
which had gone out to take part in the Spitzbergen 
whale fishery, fix)m which they had been driven by the 
crews of the ships belonging to the English Muscovy 
Company, which claimed the exclusive right to the 
lucrative employment in which they were engaged.f 
Nor was the treatment which the recusants were now 
receiving at the hands of James such as was likely to 
conciliate the goodwill of a Catholic nation. The oath 
of allegiance had become a mere contrivance for filling 
the pockets of courtiers. In 1611 a proclamation had 
been issued commanding that the oath should be adminis- 
tered according to the law. J At first, two or three wealthy 
persons, who refiised to take it, had been thrownintoprison, 
and had only been released upon payment of large sums. 
It was, however, soon discovered that it was not necessary 
to go through these forms ; it was enough to intimate to 
the persons who were supposed to be unwilling to take 
the oath, that unless they were ready to pay for their 
immunity, proceedings would be taken against them.J 
This course was never known to fail. The money, 
almost invariably, went directly, without even passing 
through the Exchequer, into the hands of some hanger- 
on of the court, who had managed to secure a share of 
the booty. The treatment which the ordinary recusants 
received was equally harsh. The number of the persons 
whose lands were seized was considerably greater than 

* Bigby to the King, Sept 13, 1612, S, P. 1^, In his despatches of 
the next six months, he frequently mentions the leelings of the Spaniards 
with respect to Viigiiiia. 

t BigW to Lake, Sept 4, 1613, & P. §>. 

J Proclamation Collection, No. 18, 8, P, 

§ Cffisar to the King, Aug. 14, 1C12, Lansd. MS. 153, fol. 46 a. There 
are in the same volume several letters from recusants, offering composi- 
tions for taking the oath, foil. 78 — 87. In the 8. P. Bom, Ixx. 9, is a 
list of seyenty persons to be called upon to take the oath, dated July 18. 
1612. 
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it had been in the earUer years of James's reign. The Ch. XI. 
new fine which had been imposed by Parliament upon leis. 
persons whose wives refused the oath, pressed hardly 
upon Catholic ladies. Many of them were obliged to 
leave their husbands' houses in order to remain in con- 
cealment.* 

In the first days of 1613 the English Government Fear of in- 
were in expectation of a Spanish invasion. They knew E^XidL 
well where their weakness lay. An order was issued 
for an immediate search of the houses of the I'ecusants 
for arms, and directions were given that none should be 
left in their hands beyond that which was suflicient for 
the defence of themselves and their fiunilies.f It was 
liot long, however, before all apprehension was at an end. 
If the <£sorderly state of the English finances had, for a 
moment, led the Spanish Government to imagine that an 
appeal to arms would terminate in their favour, they 
must speedily have remembered their own poverty, and 
a little reflection must have taught them that there was 
no surer means to fiU the Exchequer of the King of 
England than an unprovoked aggression of a foreign 
enemy. They persuaded themselves that the colony in 
Virginia would certainly die out of itself, and they 
resolved to take no active measures to hasten what they 
considered to be its inevitable fate.J The defence of the 
English recusants must be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. In the meanwhile they determined to Arrival of 
replace their ambassador in Endand by one of the ablest Sa^aiento 
diplomatists in their service, Don Diego Sarmiento de ILid?^" 
Acuna, better known to us by his later title as the 
Count of Gondomar. He was instructed to watch 
events, but to take no active steps in favour of the 
persecuted Catholics. § 

For the intelligence which Digby was able jfrom time 

♦ Lewknor to (Tierney's JDodd, iv. 146). Many particulars in this 

letter are demonstrably^ gross exaggerations, but the facts of the persecution 
are probably in the main true. See also the account given by L^y Blount, 
March 1613, in the same volume. — App. 188. 

t Council to Sheriffs, &c., Jan. 10, 1618 (Tieme/s Dodd, iv. j App. 188). 
The date given here is the true date. 

J Digby to the King, Sept 3, 1613, S. P. Sp. 

$ Instructions of Sarmiento, sent with Digby's despatch of the 27th of 
May, 1618, S. P. Sp. 

G 2 
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aware that 
English 
officials 
are in the 
receipt of 
Spanish 
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and, at 
last, dis- 
covers the 
names of 
the pen- 
sioners. 



to time to transmit to England, he was indebted to 
something more than the ordinary means of obtaining 
information which are at the disposal of an ambassador 
residing in a foreign countir. He had not been long in 
Spain before he discoverea that it was possible with a 
very little money to obtain access to the most treasured 
secrets of the Government. There was not a despatch of 
any importance which passed between the Spanish em- 
bassy in England and the Court of Madrid which did not 
find its way iato Digby's hands. 

In May, 1613, he got into his possession the instructions 
which Sarmiento was to take with him. As he read 
them he discovered that the Spanish ambassadors had long 
been in the habit of obtaining intelligence in London by 
the same means as those wmch he was using with such 
success at Madrid. As yet, however, he had no reason 
to suppose that anything worse had happened than that 
some of the minor officials about the court had been 
induced to repeat the gossip of Whitehall Yet even 
this was not a matter to be neglected. He determined 
to give himself no rest till he had tracked out the secret. 
In August he was able to inform the King that he had 
heard of a paper which contained the names of all the 
English pensioners of Spain.* Such a paper was of 
course difficult of access, and it was some time before he 
could procure a copy of it. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, however,! he obtained some documents in which 
the pensioners were, in various ways, referred to; but 
the names were disguised under fictitious appellations. 
He thought he could make out that a pension had been 
given to Sir William Monson, the Admiral in command 
of the Narrow Seas. There was one name about which 
there could be no mistake. To his astonishment and 
horror, that one name was that of the late Lord Treasurer 
the Earl of Salisbury. In December, he, at last^ pro- 
cured the long-desired key to the whole riddle.J He 
was thunderstruck at the disclosures which awaited him. 
One by one he read the jmmes of men whose loyialty had 

♦ Digby to the Em, Aug. 8, 1618, 8. P. S^. 

t See Appendix III. 

X Digby to the King, Dec 24, 1613, & P. i%. 
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never been suspected, and who occupied the highest Ch.xi. 
posts in the Government, and were in constant atten- 1613. 
dance upon the person of the King. He hoped, indeed, 
that some of the persons indicated might have refused to 
accept the oflFered bribe, but, even after the utmost allow- 
ance had been made, enough remained to fill him with 
astonishment and disgust. 

The secret was of far too high importance to be 1614. 
entrusted to paper. Digby, therefore, at once asked per- Obtains 
mission to return home on leave of absence, in order that retarnto 
he might acquaint the King, by word of mouth, with the England 
discoveries which he had made. The request was, of ^forma- 
course, granted, and in the spring he set out to carry tionhe 
the important intelligence to England. The precautions quired. 
which he took have prevented us from knowing the full 
extent of the evil which he discovered. It is certain, 
however, that Northampton and Lady Suffolk were in 
the pay of Spain, whilst it is no less certain that Suffolk* 
himself and Rochester had kept aloof from these 
practices. 

What James's feelings were on the receipt of this 1618. 
startling intelligence we have no means of knowing, as 
his answers to Digby's despatches have not been pre- 
served. We may, however, be sure that he neglected to 
draw the only inference from the terrible tidings which 
could alone have saved him from ftirther disgrace, ta 
£act, such revelations as these are the warnings which are ^^^^ 
invariably given to every Gfovemment which persists in Jame« by 
separating itself from the feelings and intelligence of the ^^ons. 
nati(Hi which it is called to guide. The immorality in 
high places which had just been brought to light was 
only the corruption which naturally festered round a 
^stem from which life had departed. Was it wonderftd 
tnat a Sovereign whose only idea of political wisdom lay 
in the preservation of his own authority, by repressing 
the free utterance of the thoughts which were everywhere 

^ Suffolk's innocence is^ I think, established by his appointment to the 
TreasnreTship, eren if my interpretation of the cypher in iMgby's despatch 
should be incorrect Although no letters have been preserved <m the suinect, 
it is impoesible to believe that James would have taken such a step without 
communicating with Digby. 
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Ch. XI. fermenting around him, should be surrounded by men who 
1613. had accepted office rather in the hope of obtaining wealth 
and honour for themselves than from any wish to devote 
themselves heart and soul to the service of their country? 
When selfishness, however much it might be disguised 
even fi-om himself, was the ruling principle with the 
King, it could not be long before it showed itself in his 
ministers. 

Yet, if the discovery, rightly viewed, was humiliating 
to James, it offered an excellent opportunity of escaping 
fix)m the felse position in which he was placed. He had 
only to declare publicly what he had learnt, and to throw 
himself upon the unbought loyalty of the nation, to 
become the most popular Sovereign who had ever sat 
upon the English throne. At such a moment it would 
have been easy to come to terms with the House q{ 
Commons, and to put an end for ever to the causes which 
had led to his estrangement from his subjects. 

But it must be confessed that not one Sovereign in a 
thousand would have had the moral courage to break 
thus openly with the past, and to acknowledge that the 
policy pursued for so many years had been a blunder as 
well as a fault; and of all the Sovereigns who ever 
lived, James was the least likely to grow wise by ex- 
perience. 
PoBition . K James refused to throw himself upon the loyalty of 
bjf^^ his subjects, there was but one course open to him. As 
chetier. soon Bs he Icamed that there were those in his Council 
upon whom he could place no dependence, there was no 
help for it but to take the conduct of affiBurs more entirely 
into his own hands. Accordingly, the members of the 
Council were made to feel that their authority was slip- 
ping away from them. They were still allowed to dis- 
cuss pubuc business, but upon all points of importance 
James reserved his decision till he had had an opportimity 
of talking them over in private with Rochester.* The 
fiivourite was now more than ever regarded as the instru- 

* 'The Viscount Rochester, at the Council Table, showeth much temper 
and modesty, without seeming to press or sway anytiiing, but afterwards w 
King resolveth all businesses with him alone.' — oanniento's despatch^ sent 
home by IHgby, Sept 22, 1613, 5: P. Sp. 
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ment through whom James intended to carry out his Ch. XI. 
wishes, and to establish his authority above tnat of his 1613. 
ministers. 

It was a dangerous position for both of them. If 
James could be certain that the fevourite would never 
swerve from his duty to himself, could he expect that a 
giddy young man would remain untainted by the moral 
atmosphere in which he breathed? And even if he 
could himself be secure of keeping aloof from the follies 
of his most intimate companion, would they not involve 
him in the disgrace which was their natural consequence ? 
Was it possible for men who deliberately refused to 
recognize the intelligent opinion of the country to avoid 
for any length of time the commission of some act 
which would outrage its moral feeling? 

The politics which these two men met to discuss in 
private were not such as were likely to elevate or refine 
the mind. There are men in whose hearts devotion to 
a noble cause leaves no room for vice or folly to enter 
in, but neither James nor Rochester was one of these. 
All James's thoughts circled round himseli^ and there 
was nothing in the petty arrangements and small con- 
trivances which he called wisdom to hinder him ftx)m 
being led away by every gust of passion or of feeling. 
Rochester was even in a more perilous position than his 
master. He had come to England avowedly for the 
purpose of making his fortune, and, if he had succeeded 
above his utmost expectations, he was only the more 
likely to regard what he had gained as furnishing him 
with means of ministering without restraint to his own 
enjoyments. 

The time would come when the question of Rochester's 
true character would force itself upon the attention of 
James; but, as yet, no doubt seems to have crossed the 
mind of the King that whatever the fevourite did was 
right. During the course of the very year in which he 
had been admitted, to the exclusion of all others, to the 
fullest confidence of his master, he had been engaged in 
an affair by which, although he obtained the complete 
approbation of the King, he had drawn down upon 
himself the contempt of every man of right feeling in 
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CH.XI. England; and there were secrets yet to be disclosed 
leoa which would complete the scandalous history of the man 
whom James was pleased to honour. 
Haniage When James first came to England, he was anxious 
^^®^ to put an end to those personal disputes betwe^i the 
Essex and leading men by which the later years of his predecessor 
]^^ had l^en troubled. He hopea to accomplish this by 
Howard, bringing about marriages between the great families. 
The Earl of Suffolk had two daughters who would, as 
he thought, serve his purpose. The elder was destined 
for Lord Cranbome, the only son of the Earl of Salis- 
bury ; the younger was to become the wife of the young 
Earl of Essex, who would, as it was hoped, forget hS 
father's fete in this new alliance with the Howards and 
the Cecils.* It was no obstacle to the King's benevolent 
intentions that the bride and bridegroom by whose union 
such great things were to be accomplished were mere 
children. On the 5th of January, 1606, they were called 
upon to pronounce those solemn vows of which they 
little knew the import. Essex was only fourteen, and 
Lady Frances Howard was a year younger thaa the 
husband who had been chosen for her; but by a doctrine 
which the ecclesiastical law of England had accepted 
without examination from the jurisconsults of more 
southern climes, they were held to be of fiiU age for the 
purpose of taking upon themselves the engagements 
of married life. Great were the festivities by which 
the auspicious event was celebrated. Ben Jonson did 
his best to produce a masque worthy of the occasion, 
and Inigo Jones gave his talents to construct the 
machinery and the decorations which were to amuse 
the frivolous crowd. The hollowness of the ceremony 
which had been witnessed by the admiring spectators 
must have betrayed itself by the necessity of separating 
the boy bridegroom from his wife. Two years after his 
marriage the Eari was sent to travel on the Continent, 
and it was not tUl some time after he had attained the 

* It is also Bsid that the match was proposed hj SalishuTf. The idea, 
probabljy occurred to both of them. It is no argument against Jameses 
participation in the affair that he afterwards inveighed against earlj 
marriages. 
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age of eighteen that he returned, apparently shortly Ch.xi. 
after Christmas, 1609, to claim his bride.* "leooT" 

If upon his return he looked for a faithful and loving condact 
wife, he was doomed to a bitter disappointment. He of^adr 
soon discovered that she regarded him with the deepest her hus- 
repugnance. Under the most fiivourable circimistances ^^^ 
this ill-assorted pair could never have lived together 
with any degree of comfort. The sterling qualities 
which J&ssex possessed, and which had already gained 
for him the respect of Prince Henry, were shrouded 
from the eye of the thoughtless observer by the heaviness 
and imperturbability of nis outward demeanour. Of all 
women then living, the young girl of seventeen who 
bore the name of Countess of Essex was the least 
capable of appreciating his virtues. Headstrong and 
impetuous by nature, she had received but an evil 
training at the hands of her coarse-minded and avari- 
cious mother. The Court in which she had been bound 
to her child-husband was no place for the cultivation of 
the feminine virtues of modesty and self-restraint.f She 
had already attracted the notice of the rising favourite^ 
at that time still Sir Robert Carr, and if that unhallowed 
marriage had not stood in the way, she might have 
become his wife innocently enough, and have left no 
records of her butterfly existence with which history 
would have cared to meddle. 

She was startled from her dream of enjoyment by the 

* IliedateisproTedbytlie6tAtementinihelibdl(iSKafo Triah, ii.785) that 
Essex had liyed with hin wilb for three years before the divorce case be^an^ 
and after he had arrived at the age of eighteen. The date of his baptism 
was the 22nd Jan. 1591 (Devereox, Lives of the Devereur, i. 211)^ conse- 
qnentlj he must have been eighteen in January, 1609. Lady Essex's 
reference to * the winter' in her letter to Mrs. Tunier, State Triah, ii. 9S, 
probably refers to the winter of 1609 — 10. 

t It 18 difficult to proDounce with certainty upon the extent to which the 
Ccfurt immorality went. It is evident^ from tne circumstances which are 
known to us. that it was bad enough \ but I believe that Mr. Hallam's 
comparison d the Court of James with that of Charles II. is considerably 
exagginwted. Would it be possible for a series of letters, such as that of 
Chamberlain, containing so little of a scandalous character, to have been 
written aft^r the Restoration P I have omitted, as will have been noticed, 
the well-known story of the drunken scene at Theobalds, during the King of 
DMimaik*s visit, not because I doubt its accuracy, but because it would 
leave an impression that such scenes were of constant occurrence. Whereas 
it is only on very rare occaaionB that anything of the sort is heaid dL 
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Ch. XI. sombre figure of the man who claimed her as his wife. 
1013^ At first she refused to live with him; but she was at 
last forced by her parents to treat him as her husband, 
and finally to accompany him to his country seat at 
Chartley. The whole truth of her miserable life for the 
next three years can never be known ; but enough has 
been told to repel even the most callous investigator of 
history. It is enough to say that the wretched woman 
set her heart upon remaining a wife only in name, and 
upon preserving herself for the man to whom she had 
given her aflPections. She called in the aid pf Mrs. 
Turner, a widow of abandoned character, in whom she 
had found a confidant. With the aid of Doctor Forman, 
one of those quack doctors, half physician and half 
sorcerer, who were the pests of that age, these two 
women proceeded to administer drugs to the unconscious 
husband. Partly by such means as these, and partly by 
the forbidding demeanour which the Countess assumed 
towards him, she succeeded in repelling his advances.* 
She thinks At the beginning of the year 1613, three years had 
Tng^lT^' passed away since the return of the Earl from the Con- 
divorce, tinent. With the completion of this period a new hope 
awoke in the breast of Lady Essex. It was now possible 
to obtain a declaration of the nullity of the marriage, if 
she could persuade a court to believe her declaration that 
her husband was incapacitated by a physical defect from 
entering into marriage ; and she may have thought thatn, 
in his eagerness to escape fix)m a connection which had 
brought him so much misery, he would allow her state- 
ments to pass without any strict examination. She 
succeeded in gaining the supportf of her father and of 
his uncle, Northampton, to whom she probably told only 



* The EarFs account of the matter is probablj that which is at the basis 
of the paragraphs in Wilson's History relating to the divorce. 

t In Feoruaiy a curious episode occurred. One Mary Woods accused the 
Countess of bribing her to procure a poison for the Earl. This made the 
Howards for a little time hesitate about proceeding with the divorce 
(Chamberlain to Winwood, May 6, 1613, Winw. iii. 452). There are several 
examinations in the S, P. taken on the subject, but nothing can be made 
of them, as it is difficult to saj whether it is more probable that Mary Woods 
invented the whole story^ or that Lady Essex in reality tried to poison her 
husband. 
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as much of the story as suited her convenience. Nor were Ch.XI. 
they insensible to tne advantages which would accrue to leis. 
them from a close alliance with Rochester. They had 
no doubt that a marriage with him would follow imme- 
diately upon the divorce. Lady Essex had renewed her 
intimacy with the favourite, and although there is no 
positive proof against her in existence, it is not impro- 
bable that she was already engaged in an adulterous inter- 
course with him. To the Howards, at that moment, 
such an alliance would be most welcome. For some 
months they had encountered the opposition of Rochester, 
and they had found, by experience, that Rochester's 
opposition was fetal to their endeavours to influence the 
policy or to share in the exercise of the patronage of the 
Government. 

The Howards found little difficulty in gaming over 
the King. He would naturally be pleased with any 
prospect of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
two fections which were so troublesome to him. It is 
not likely that he was acquainted with the darker side 
of the story, and it is probable that he was blind to much 
which a man of clearer moral perception would have 
detected at once. Nor should it be forgotten that he 
may well have been desirous of repairing the ruin of 
which he could not but feel that he had himself been, 
in no small degree, the author. 

In May a meeting was held at Whitehall, to consider Meeting of 
upon the course which was to be pursued. The Earls *f®t^®°^^ 
of Northampton and Suffolk appeared for the lady, parties, 
whilst her husband was represented by the Earl of 
Southampton and Lord KnoUys.* It was found that 
Essex was determined to admit of no assertion which 
would throw any obstacle in the way of his own re- 
marriage; and both Suffolk and Northampton knew 
that they could not prove their case without his consent. 
They were consequentlv compelled to allow that, though 
the Earl was incapable of being the husband of his 
present wife, there was nothing to prevent him marrying 
another. Accordingly, the way having been thus 

* Loid KnoUjs ima maxried to a thixd daughter of the Earl of Su' 
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Oh. XI. smoothed, a Commission was issued on the 16th for the 
1613. trial of the case, to Archbishop Abbot, Bishops King, 
Appoint- Andrewes, and Neile, Sir Thomas Parry, and Sir Julius 
c^mmu* CsBsar, together with the civilians. Sir Daniel Dun, Sir 
sion to John Bennet, and Doctors James and Edwards. 
^^^^ As the case* proceeded the Howards found that they 

were likely to meet with an unexpected obstacle in the 
unyielding conscientiousness of the Archbishojv Sup- 
ported as they were by the King, they had met with 
willing instruments in some of the Commissioners, 
especially in Bishop Neile and Sir Daniel Dun. But 
the more Abbot heard of the evidence the less he was 
satisfied with the part which he was expected to play. 
With incredible eflProntery, Lady Essex allowed her 
counsel to argue that her husband was bewitched, though 
we may be sure that she took care that Doctor Forman's 
Abbot's name was not mentioned in court. Abbot had grave 
dUsMds- ^^ doubts concerning the probability of such eflFects being 
faction produced by witchcraft, and these doubts were shared 
Countew's hy the more respectable members of the Commission, 
and, as it appeared, even by the lawyers who pleaded on 
behalf of the lady. He. was still more struck with the 
manner in which the proceedings were hurried over, and 
with the apparent shrinking on the part of Lady Essex's 
counsel from entering into the particulars of the case. 
Nor did it escape him that, even if the alleged fiicts 
were true, such a precedent would open a wide field for 
future evil, and that the proceedings of the Commissioners 
would be quoted by every couple who happened to be 
without children, and who were anxious to obtain a 
divorce by means of collusive proceedings. 

After some time had been spent in hearing the evidence 
which was produced, and in listening to the arguments 
of the lawyers on either side, it was foimd Qiat the 
Commissioners were equally divided in opinion.f Abbot, 
who knew that the King was bent upon obtaining a 

• state JHaU, n. 785. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Aug. 1, 1613 (Court and Times, i. 260). lii 
this letter four Commissioners only are mentioned as pronouncing against the 
nullity. Doctor JameS; however, though probably absent at mat stage of 
the proceedings^ would have joined them if they had actually come to a 
vote. 
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declaration in &vour of a divorce, took an opportunity Ch. XI. 
of an interview with him to press him to release him leis. 
from his ungratefiil task. James seemed much affected 
by the arguments which he used, and showed no signs 
of being dis^eased with him for the course which he 
had taken. J5ut after the Archbishop had left him, and 
he was once more in the hands of Kochester and the 
Howards, he was again induced to take up their cause 
more wtomly. The equal division of the members of The 
the Commission gave him an excuse of adding to their "^""q^^^^ 
number, and he allowed himself to take the unjustifiable missionen 
step of appointing Bishops Bilson and Buckeridge, who "»c«*«^ 
could only be regarded in the light of partisans, to sit 
amongst the judges. 

Abbot determined to write a letter to the King. It Abbot's 
was a great opportunity, and if he had been content to Jj^^g. 
set down the arguments which he was prepared to main- 
tain when his opinion was asked amongst the other Com- 
missioners,* he would at least have left on record an 
unanswerable defence of the course which he had taken, 
even if he had fedled in producing any lasting effect upon 
the mind of James. But, unfortunately, the Archbishop 
had an unlucky knack of committing blunders, when it 
would seem that he could hardly have avoided taking the 
right step. Incredible as it appears, he contrived, in the 
letter which he wrote, to omit the slightest mention of 
any one of the points upon which the strength of his case 
rested, and to substitute for them a number of most 
questionable propositions. To the deficiency of evidence, 
and to the dimger of the precedent, he did not even make 
a passing allusion. But he argued at some length that 
there was no express statement in Scripture bearing upon 
this case, and that although it was perfectly possible that 
the effects attributed to witchcraft might have been pro- 
duced by that means in the times of darkness ana of 
Popish superstition, yet that it was impossible that the 
devil should be possessed of such power where the light 
of the Gospel was shining. He had not heard that either 
Lord or Lady Essex had taken measures against the 
supposed witchcraft, either by applying themselves to 

• In the speech prepared, but never delivered. State TWob, iL 846. 
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prayer and fiEistmg, or by using medical remedies. He 
concluded by appending to his letfer a string of totally 
irrelevant quotations from the works of celebrated 
Protestant divines.* 

It can hardly be a matter for astonishment that James 
refused to admit such reasoning as this. In the answer 
which he wrote,f he had evidently the better of the 
Archbishop, at least so far as the grounds were concerned 
upon which Abbot had based his reasoning. But he was 
not content with demonstrating that the arguments used 
in the letter were untenable. Proud of his own logic, 
he called upon Abbot to withdraw such insufficient 
reasonings, and to rest his faith for the future upon the 
unerring judgment of a Sovereign who was not without 
some skill in divinity, and who was undoubtedly impartial 
in the present case. 

Abbot did not take the advice thus tendered to him. 
When the day came for pronouncing the decision of the 
Commissioners, the votes of the new members made it no 
longer doubtful which way that decision would be given. 
On the 25th of September there were seven votes given 
in favour of the divorce, against which the Archbishop, 
with four others, protested in vain. J In order to pre- 
vent the arguments of the protesters from being heard, 
an express order was brought from the King that the 
Commissioners should content themselves with giving 
their decision without adding the reasons by which they 
were influenced. § 

Of the conduct of James, it is difficult to speak with 
patience. He acted as a mere partisan throughout the 
whole affair, and it was never doubted that his influence 
contributed materially to the result. Nothing could well 
have been more prejudicial to the interests of justice than 
his meddling interference at every step, which did even 
more harm than the appointment of the additional 

• StaU Trials, ii. 794 

t ^^ate Trials, ii. 798, 860. 

X Bishops Bilfion, Andrewes,Neile, and Buckeridge, with Sir Julius Ceesar 
Sir Thomas Parry, and Sir Daniel Dun, were in the majority. The minoritT 
was composed of the Archhishop^ Bishop King^ with Doctors Edwaids 

Court and Times, I 275. 



James, and Bennet. 
§ Chamberlain to Carleton^ Oct. 14^ 16ia 
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members. Yet it may reasonably be doubted whether he Ch. XI. 
was conscious of doing anything which bore even the re- "leisT" 
semblance of an error. He was thrown ahnost entirely 
amongst men whose interests led them to influence him 
in one direction, and, utterly unprotected as he was by 
any real knowledge of what justice was, he probably 
looked with complacency upon an act which, at all events, 
freed two wretched persons from a life of misery, and 
was hardly inclined to investigate closely the evidence 
upon which the opinion which he formed was based, or to 
be debarred from doing what he fencied to be right by 
any regard to the future consequences of his actions. 
That it was improper for a Sovereign to meddle with the 
proceedings of a court once constituted, was an idea which 
certainly never entered into his head. 

There was one man who took part in these proceed- «nd of 
ings whose character for truthfiilness and honesty of ^^^^^ 
purpose is of far greater importance than that of James. 
Before the commencement of the sittings of the Com- 
mission, Andrewes had pronounced an opinion unfavour- 
able to the divorce ; and yet, soon after he had taken his 
seat^ he changed his view of the case, and steadily 
adhered to the opinion of the majority. Suspicions 
could not fail to arise that he had given way before the 
influence of the Court, and these suspicions derived 
some importance from the fact that he made no use of 
his intimate knowledge of the canon law, but, with rare 
exceptions, remained silent during the whole course of 
the proceedings. All that can be said is, that against 
such a man it is impossible to receive anything short of 
direct evidence, and that it> is better to suppose that he 
was, by some process of reasoning with which we are 
unacquainted, satisfied with the evidence adduced, 
though he must have felt that there was that in the 
conduct of Lady Essex which prevented him from 
regarding the result of the trial with any degree of 
satisfaction.* 

For four months the trial had formed the general Unani- 
topic of conversation wherever men met together in d^^on' 

* In the Harl. MS. 89, fol. 416, is a paper drawn up bj Dr. Dun, which 
will give all that was to be said bj those who were in &your of the diyoroe. 
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CH.XI. public or in private. The effrontery of the Countess, 
1613, the shameless meddling of the King and of his courtiers, 
of the the truckling subserviency of Neile and his supporters, 
SrouX ^^^^ discussed with a remarkable unanimity of abhor- 
out the rence in every comer of the land. In the whole course 
country. ^£ James's misgovemment, nothing had as yet occurred 
which had exposed him to such well-deserved unpopu- 
larity. The sober stood aghast at his disregard for the 
decencies of life, whilst the light-hearted laughed at the 
easy credulity with which he took for granted all the 
tales of a profligate woman. It may be doubted whether 
his rupture with the House of Commons contributed so 
much to widen the breach between himself and his 
subjects as his conduct on this occasion. 
General The bitterest shafts of ridicule, however, were reserved 

of dmr ^^^ Bilson. Better things were expected of his known 
at the con- talcnts and learning; and those who thought it only 
BiSon! natural that men like NeUe should wallow in the mire 
for the sake of Court favour, were ill-pleased to see the 
Bishop of Winchester following his unworthy example. 
Bilson himself was not ill-satisfied with what he had 
done, and was gratified by the honour of knighthood 
which was conferred by tne King upon his son. He 
was not long in discovering the unpopularity which he 
had incurred. His son was inunediately nicknamed, by 
some wag, Sir Nullity Bilson, and the appellation stuck 
to the unfortunate man for the remainder of his life. 
His own son-in-law refused to live in his house, because 
he could not endure the jeers of his companions, who 
used to remind him that he only held his wife on the 
V Bishop's sufferance, who would be able at any time to 

declare that his marriage was a nullity.* 
Popniarity • Abbot's couduct throughout the whole affair, on the 
of Abbot other hand, made him the most popular man in England. 
The country was delighted to find that in that corrupt 
Court there was at least one who could hold his ground 
in opposition to the King's wishes, when a matter of 
conscience was at stake. 

When the long expected sentence was pronounced, 

• 8taUDial8,u.83S. 
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Lady Frances Howard, now no longer Countess of Essex, Oh. XI. 
was once more free from the bonds under which she had 1613. 
writhed so long. The prize for which she had played Sir 
the desperate game, and for the sake of which she had J^^" 
thrown away all feminine modesty, was within her reach 
at last; the man for whose sake she had braved the 
scorn of the world, and had submitted to make her name 
the subject of unseemly jests, was now ready to make 
her his wife. But even those whose sense of her de- 
gradation was the deepest had fidled to measure the full 
extent of her guilt. They did not know that, whilst she 
was receiving the congratulations of all who believed 
that her smile would light them on the road to wealth 
and honour, she was canying about with her the 
consciousness that in an instant the edifice of her 
fortunes might crumble into dust, and that she was 
liable at any moment to be dragged off from the bright 
scenes which she loved too well, to take her place in the 
felon's dock as a murderess. 

The story of the tragedy, in which the proud beauty 
enacted so fearful a part, will in all probability never be 
known in all its details with anything approaching to 
certainty. The evidence upon which it rests has only 
reached us in a mutilated state, and even that which is 
in our hands is in such an unsatisfactory condition 
that it is impossible to come to any definite conclusion 
on the greater part of the questions which may be 
raised. But amidst all these uncertainties one &ct 
stands out too clearly to be explained away. The guilt 
of Lady Essex is proved by evidence of which no reason- 
able doubt can, by any possibility, be entertained. 

Amongst those who had attached themselves to the ^^*'; 
rising fortunes of the fiivourite was Sir Thomas Over- necUon^"' 
bury, a young man of considerable talents, and, as his ^thKo- 
published writings prove, not without some nobleness of 
character. He was not long in obtaining an ascendancy 
over the inferior mind of Rochester, who submitted to 
be instructed by him in the wiles by which he hoped to 
make good" his footing at court.* It is difficult to say 

* The nature of the lelations which existed between the two men comes 
out strongly in the letters printed in Appendix IV. 
VOL. U. H 
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Cm XI. iiow fer Overbury was actuated by any feeling higher 
1613. than a desire for personal aggrandisement. It was pro- 
bably through his means that Rochester adopted Neville 
as his candidate for the Secretaryship, but it is difficult 
to determine whether, in making the selection, he had 
any thought of the political principles which were in- 
volved in the choice. The position in which he was 
placed was not one to develope whatever virtues he may 
have originally possessed. Even if he had not been 
naturally of a self-satisfied and overbearing disposition, 
he could hardly have continued for any length of time 
to supply Rochester's deficiencies without contracting a 
habit of treating him with an arrogance which would, 
Hisoppo- sooner or later, become intolerable. The inevitable 
Rcldujs- breach was only hastened by the efibrts which he made 
ter's pro- to deter his patron from the ill-advised course which 
¥dth*re-' tc was pursuing with regard to Lady Essex. As 
Kwdto it is certain* that in earlier times he had assisted 
liex. Rochester to compose the letters with which he courted 
that lady, it is difficult to explain the abhorrence with 
which he regarded the proposed marriage. It is possible 
that whilst he was ready to wink at an adulterous con- 
nection with another man's wife, he was startled by a 
proposal which would result in making a marriage 
possible, and which would bring with it a reconciliation 
between his patron and the Howards. If it had been 
through his influence that Rochester had placed himself 
in decided opposition to the powerfiil Earls of Suffolk 
and Northampton, he may well have dreaded lest he 
should be the first to fall a sacrifice as soon as a recon- 
ciliation with them was effected. But however this 
may have been, it is certain that he employed all his 
energies in deterring Rochester fi'om the step which he 
was about to take, and that he let no opportunity slip 
of blackening the character of the lady upon whom his 
patron had set his affections. 

As the time drew on for instituting the proceedings 
for the purpose of procuring the divorce, Overbury's 
language became more than ever annoying to Rochester, 

* This could not be believed on anything abort of his own evidence. 
Overbury to Rochester, Winw, iii. 478. 
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who was by no means inclined to give way to his fol- Ch. XL 
lower's instructions, coupled as they were by insinuations leia 
that he owed all his advancement to his assistance.* 
Even if Overbury knew no more than what was soon to 
be laid before the Commissioners, his behaviour wa& 
likely to lead to a rupture. It is, however, difficult to 
avoia the conclusion that he had heard something which 
would enable him to pu* a stop to the divorce if he 
pleased, Rochester was not the man to keep a secret, and 
if he had only told Overbury, in a moment of confi- 
dential intercourse, one half of the stories which he 
must himself have heard fix)m Lady Essex, of the way 
in which she had treated her husband, he must have 
known that he had entrusted him with a secret which, 
if he should determine to reveal it, would make it im- 
possible for the most subservient judges to pronounce in 
favour of the divorce, f ' 

If this coigecture be correct,, it becomes at once intel- 7^ ^^ 
ligible why all who looked hopefully for a sentence of overbu^'s 
divorce should be anxious to get Overbury out of the ^°??®S|^ 
way, at least till the proceedings were at an end. It Chester. 
was not long before a golden opportunity pr^ented 
itseK of accomplishing their purpose. Some one or 
another told James that it was commonly reported 
that, whilst Rochester ruled the King, Overoury ruled 
Rochester. Upon hearing this James, who looked with 
jealousy upon the man who had defeated his intention of 
keeping the favourite altogether in his own hands, 
determined to prove his independence. He accordingly He pro* 
directed Abbot to suggest to Overbury, as fi'om himself, JJ^^ 
the propriety of his accepting a diplomatic appointment diplomatic 
upon the Continent. Overbury had no wish to leave ^J!^}^^ 
England, where he knew that tne road to advancement 
lay. He therefore requested Rochester to do what he 
could to save him from this banishment. From the un- 
certain evidence which we possess, it is difficult to make 



• Peyton's ExamiBation, SUOe Tnalsy ii. ©78. 

f This seems a much more probable explanation than that Overbury was 
acquainted with some secret which would ruin Rochester, such as his 
supposed complicity in the imaginary murder of Prince Henry^ of which not 
a shadow of proof has ever been adduced. 

u 2 
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out precisely what Rochester's conduct was.* It is 
possible that at first he had been ready to assent to the 
expatriation of Overbury, but that when he discovered 
how unwilling he was to leave the country, he changed 
his plan, and encouraged him in resisting the King's 
wishes, foreseeing that he would be committed to prison 
in consequence. An imprisonment of a few months 
would keep his mouth shut till the proceedings were 
over, and it is not unlikely that Rochester may have 
looked with favour upon a course which would enable him 
to retain the services of Overbury, whilst he would 
secure his attachment more completely by appearing in 
the light of his liberator. 

The King was not to be bafiled in this manner. He 
sent Ellesmere and Pembroke to Overbury, with a formal 
ofifer of the appointment. As soon as Overbury per- 
ceived that excuses were of no avail, he boldly refused 
to comply, and added that neither in law or justice could 
he be compelled to leave his country. James was, of 
course, enraged with what he considered to be an insolent 
reply, and called upon the Council to vindicate his 
honour. They immediately summoned Overbury before 
them, and committed him to the Tower for contempt of 
the King's commands, f 

In giving his assent to Overbury's imprisonment, 
Rochester was, no doubt, acting in concert with North- 
ampton. As far as we can arrive at any probable 
conclusion as to their intentions, there is no reason to 
suppose that they meant anything more than to get him 



* The want of evidence is here felt the more, as the two reports of the 
trial of the Ead of Somerset differ in a material point In one Somerset 
(which was the title which was afterwards conferred upon Rochester) is re- 
presented as saying that Overbury asked him to take upon himself the refusal of 
the embassy ; in the other, as acknowledging: that he hmdered Overbuiy on pur- 
pose to procure his imprisonment (Amos, Great Oyer of Poisoning, 105, 151). 
Overbury's own letters, as well as the evidence given at the trial, cozroborate 
the latter statement j but Sir D. Digues gave evidence that Overbury once 
told him that he meant to undertake the employment, but that he afterwards 
sent him a message that he had changed nis mind (Amos, 88). I have 
attempted to give an explanation which finds room for both statements, but 
of course it is nothing more than a mere conjecture. Compare Wotton'a 
letter to Sir Edmond Bacon, AprQ 22, 1613.— A«% Wott, 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, April 29, 1613, S, P. Dom, Lmi. 120. The 
date of the committal was the 2l8t of April 
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out of the way for a time.* Orders were given that he Ch. XI. 
should have no communication with anyone beyond the iei3. 
limits of his prison; and, though his health was failii^, 
he was not permitted to have a servant with him. So 
strictly were these orders interpreted by Sir William 
Waad, the Lieutenant of the Tower, that although 
Rochester sent every day to inquire after the health of 
the prisoner, the bearers of the messages were never 
allowed to see him, or even to deliver a letter which, 
on one occasion, they had brought with them. 

This was not what was intended* If Overbury should be SirG. 
released without feeling a sense of obligation to Rochester, S^^Jg^ 
the first thin g he would do upon leaving the Tower would lieutenant 
be to disclose the secrets which he was so anxious to ^^^®, j^ 
keep from the public ear. WaaJ^must therefore be ihe place 
removed.f It was not difficult to trmnp up charges w^^' 
against him. He was accused of carelessness in guard- 
ing his prisoners, and especially of allowing too much 
liberty to Overbury. He had also permitted the Lady 
Arabella to have the use of a key, which might, as it was 
alleged, prove serviceable to her if she had any design 
of eflFecting her escape.J A successor was found in 
Sir Gervase Helwys, who was likely to be more com* 
plaisant. 

It is plain that Helwys, upon his appointment, entered ^^^*^j 
into some kind of compact with Rochester and North- with Ro- 
ampton. Of its nature there is no sufficient evidence ^dNorth- 
But it is probable that he did not go &rther than to agree ampton, 

* Mr, Amos thinks that on the whole it is probable that Rochester was 
innocent of the crime imputed to him. It would be needless to repeat the 
arguments which will be found in his work (see esj^eciallj pp. 349-^56). It 
maj, howeyer, be added that it is unlikely that, if Rochester and North- 
ampton had determined on poisoning Overbuiy^the;^ wouldhave had him com- 
mitted to the Tower. Poison could nave been administered far more easily in 
Rochester's own house, and even if they could foresee that they would be 
able to substitute a dependent of their own for Waad, their doing so wotdd 
only be likely to draw attention to their j^roceedings. The strongest part of 
the evidence in fayour of Rochester will be found in the progress of the ' 

nairatiye. 

f I need not remind the reader that this explanation is purely conjectural. 
Of course the ordinaiy explanation is that Waad was not likely to be com- 
plaisant enough to oyerlook the murder. 

X Waad*8 account of his dismissali Sept 1^15; S, P. Dam, kxxL 84 ^ 
Somerset's speech^ Amos^ 109. 
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to take care that their letters reached Overbury, idiikt 
he would be at hand to supply whatever comments 
might be required, without allowing any suspicion to 
arise that he was acting from other motives than those 
of kindness to an unfortunate prisoner.* 

Whilst the confederates were calmly embarking in this 
scheme, there was one person who was not content with 
such half measures. To Lady Essex the language which 
Overbury had used was not merely a danger against 
the recurrence of which it might be necessaiy to take 
precautions, it was an intolerable insult, which cried 
aloud for vengeance.f With the same fixity of purpose 
with which she had for three years pursued the object 
which she had in view, she determined that Overbury 
should die before he left the Tower. She had already 
whilst he was still at liberty, attempted in vain to induce 
a man who had a quarrel with him to waylay him and 
assassinate him.J She now resolved to accomplish her 
design by means of poison. Mrs. Turner was at hand 
to give her every information on the subject of the drugs 
which it would be necessary to use. Everything, bow- 
ever, depended upon the character of the man to whom 
was assigned the office of taking the immediate charge 
of the prisoner. Lady Essex's choice feU upon Richard 
Weston, who had for many years been a servant of Mrs- 
Turner, and who had lately been employed in carrying 
messages between the Coimtess and her lover. She 
accordingly used her interest with Sir Thcanas Monson,§ 

* This conjecture seenoifi to derive some strength from tlie letten is 
Appendix IV. 

J A difficulty certainly occurs here. Is it likely that Lady Eeaex, w¥o 
was preparing for a marriage with Rochester, and who had perhaps alreadr 
committed adultery with hmi, would not have informed her lover of hi 
intention P It is not a diffieidty to be lightly disposed of^ but it must V 
remembered that Sir David Wood had already offered to murder OvertHnr 
if Lady Essex could obtain Rochester's promise to obtain pardon for him. 
When he came again, she told him that it could not be (Amos, 87^. Either 
Lady Essex had been afraid to speak to Rochester on the subject, or be 
had refused to consent, or, if consenting, he had refused to oompromiw 
himself. In any of the three cases, she would avoid making him her confidant 
on such a subject in future. 

t Examination of Sir David Wood, Oct 21, 1615, S, P. Dom, Ixxxii 84 

§ Here again, why should Monson have been employed if Helwrs had 
been appointed with the express purpose of poisonmg Overbuiy ? Suidr 
Helwys would at once have been told to employ Weston. 
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the Master of the Armourv at the Tower, who, in turn, Ch. XI. 
persuaded Helwys to admit Weston as one of the 1613. 
keepers, and to give him the immediate charge of 
Overbury. 

Weston had not been long in charge of the prisoner. Requires 
when he was summoned by Mrs. Turner to attend upon ^^^ ^^ 
Lady Essex at Whitehall. As soon as he was admitted him. 
into her presence, she told him that a small bottle would 
be sent to him, the contents of which were to be given 
to Overbury. This bottle she had obtained from an 
apothecary named Franklin. At the same time she 
warned hun not to taste any of the liquid himself. She 
added, that if he acted according to her orders, he should 
be well rewarded. 

Soon after this conversation, Weston received the Weston 
poison. As he was on his way with it to Overbury 's ^J^g.^^ 
lodgings, with the intention of mixing it with the soup 
which was to be sent up to him, he met the Lieutenant, 
and supposing him to be aware of what was going on, 
showed him the bottle, and asked him if he should give 
it to Overbury then. Helwys, as soon as he discovered 
what the keeper's meaning was, persuaded him to desist 
from the wicked action which he was intending to commit. 
Weston put the bottle aside, and the next day emptied 
it into the gutter.* 

Unhappily for himself and the other instruments in Thej do 
this abominable plot, Helwys had not the moral courage "^^ J^^^ 
to denounce the culprit. Unless he could obtain cremt 
for his tale, such a step would be certain ruin to himself, 
and he could not know how far the Countess's secret was 
shared by the powerful members of her femily. Even if 
they were themselves innocent, they would undoubtedly 
be able to do many ill offices to him, if by his means the 
shame of Lady Essex were published to the world. 

He therefore thought it better to hush the matter up 

• Weston's Examination, Oct 1. Helwys to the Kins, Sept 10, 1615. 
Narrative of Helwys's execution (Amos, 178, 186, 213). Helwys and, Weston 
agree in all important particulars, and the way in which Weston's confession 
was forced out of him.makes this a^^ement valuable, as it shows that there 
had been no collusion between the two. Besides, is it likely that Overbury 
would hove lived if the poison had been really given him so long pre- 
viously? 
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Ch. XI. than to attempt to bring the powerful criminal to justice. 
1Q13, However much the information may have shocked him 
at first, he soon grew to view it merely as it affected his 
own position. Even whilst he was arguing with Weston, 
upon Weston's telling him that he should have to admi- 
nister the poison sooner or later, he allowed himself to 
reply, that it might be done provided that he knew 
nothiiig of it. It was finally agreed that Weston should 
inform Lady Essex that the poison had been given, and 
should describe the supposed effects of it upon the health 
of the prisoner. 
Orcrbury's Wcston had the less difficulty in doing this, as Over- 
Suffere bury was in reality far fix)m well. He was ailing when 
from.Ws he first entered the Tower,* and the sudden disappoint- 
ment of his hopes had worked upon his mind. Eveiy 
day which passed without bringing an order for his 
release increased his despondency. Whilst he was in 
this state, he suggested to Rochester that he should 
procure him an emetic, in order that, as soon as he heard 
that he had taken it, he might attempt to woik upon the 
King's compassion by representing him as suffering firom 
the effects of his confinement. Such treatment was not 
likely to improve his health. We may well believe that 
Rochester aid not press the King very urgently to 
liberate the prisoner, even if he mentioned the sufcyect 
to him at all. James consented to allow Overbary to 
receive the visits of a physician, but he was too nrach 
incensed at his presumption to give any heed to his 
reouest for fi'eedom.f 
Lady Whether the coiu'se of the unhappy man's disease was 

SttTTn^ assisted by poison is a question to which it is impossiUe 



impruton* 
mens. 



attempt!. 



* That there was some truth in the statement which he made of hia ill- 
health, in order to excuse himself from heinff sent abroad, is shown bj the 
first letter in Appendix IV. Still he was to all appearances a h^tb j man at 
that time. 

t Rochester to Craig. Northampton to Helwys (Amos, ie6V Bir.Amoi 
remarks that these papers show that Rochester was willing tnat Orerboij 
should be visited by a physician. Sir R. KilligreVs letter in the App ^'^ 



Eroyes beyond doubt that Rochester asked him for an emetic for hifwi?f?|f A 
iter letter of Lidcote*s proves that Rochester sent other medicines to Orar- 
buiy. It is, to say the least of it, extremely improbable that, if he intended to 

eoison Overbur^, he wotdd bring suspicion upon himself, by sending him 
armless medicines at the same time. The same remark applies to the 
of the tartSy &c,, afterwards mentioned. 
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to give more than a very uncertain answer. Amidst ^g- ^' 
contradictory evidence and conflicting probabilities, all leis. 
that can be made out is, that Lady Essex did not desist 
from her design. Rochester was in the habit of sending 
tarts, jellies, and wine to the prisoner, by means of which 
he contrived to smuggle in the letters which he addressed 
to him. Lady Essex, if we are to believe a story which 
both she and Helwys afterwards admitted to be true, 
took advantage of this to mix poison with the food 
which was thus conveyed to him. This, however, as 
Helwys stated, was never allowed to reach the prisoner* 
It cannot however be proved whether the food thus pro- 
vided was in reality kept back or no, excepting in so 
far that it is highly improbable that it should have 
reached him, and that he should, after partaking of it^ 
" have continued to live. There are even strong grounda 
for suspecting that no poison was ever put into the tarts 
at all. What is certain is, that Overbury* grew gradually 

* The letter printed in Appendix IV.^ No. 23, was used mt the tune to 

froTe the poisomnff of the tarts, kc, and, together with the admissions of 
lelwys and Lady Essex, it certainly gives strong reasons for sasmcion. Th& 
interpretation then given was that the woi*d ^ letters ' in it signined ' poison/ 
But are there not reasons which make this interpretation, to say the least of 
it, very douhtfid P The writer sends a tart to be changed ' in the place of 
his that is now come/ This is not very clear. Does it mean that Overbury 
had returned one ? Possibly. She then promises to send a tart at fowr, and 
contemplates the poeeibility of Overbuiy s sending the tart and jellv and 
wine to the Lieutenant's wife, and warns her not to eat the tart and jelly 
because there are * letters ' in them. Does it seem likely that when Weston 
was at hand, and, as she believed, still faithful to her, she would poison 
jellies and tarts which she was uncertain whether Overbury would ever 
touch? If we read this in the light of Overbnry's letter, printed ia 
Appendix IV., No. 6, the difficulty becomes still greater, for we there see 
that Overbury made a practice of sending the jelly, &c., back to the Lieit- 
tenant, which Lady Essex appears to have known. If Lady Essex really 
meant 'letters' when she wrote the word, aU becomes clear. Helwya 
ma^ afterwards have stated that 'letters' meant 'poison' in mere deco- 
ration, and when the lady confessed the same, she knew that her case 
waa desperate, and had probably meant to plead guiltv. When, therefore, 
the examiners came to question her as to whether Helwys's statement waa 
true, she may have allowed it in order to be quit of them, knowiug well that 
it would not do her much harm, as the evidence against her was stronff' 
enough already. It must not be forgotten that she afterwards retractea 
some statements made in the lost confession, in which she first stated that 
^ letters ' meant noison ^Bacon's Works, ed. Montagu, vi. 234, and in the con- 
fession in Appenaix IV.24>, and that if the second report of the trial be correct, 
she had only said that ' sne meant, perhaps, poison' (Amos, 145). It seema 
to me much more probable that the tarts went backwards and forwards as 
media of a correspondence; and that Helwys invented the theory of the 
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Ch. XL worse. In writing to Rochester, he became more and 
1613. more importunate. Rochester seems to have represented 
to him that SuflGolk was an obstacle to his release. He 
accordingly wrote to SuflFolk, protesting that if he re- 
gained his liberty he would use all his influence with his 
patron in favour of Suffolk. About the same time 
Overbury wrote to Northampton, assuring him that he 
had never spoken dishonourably of Lady Essex, and 
promising to abstain from all reflections upon her for the 
future. 

From the stray fragments which have reached us of 
Overbury's correspondence, it seems as if both Rochester 
and Northampton were still encouraging him in the 
belief that they were straining every nerve for his de- 
livery, and that Helwys was acting as their agent in 
bringing him to a sense of the obligations which he was * 
supposed to be under to them. That Northampton, at 
least, received with pleasure the news of Overbury's 
illness and probable death, there can be no doubt ; but 
there is no evidence to prove that he was aware of his 
niece's proceedings, though, on the other hand, there is 
no proof that he was kept in ignorance of them;* and 
Mrs. Turner certainly stated shortly before her execution 
that he was as deeply involved in guilt as any of the 
rest. 

At last Lady Essex could bear the suspense no longer. 

poison, in order to conceal his breach of trust in permitting it to go on 
through his hands, and to magnify his own merits in stoppmg the poiaon 
from arriving. 

The warrant in Appendix IV., No. 25, shows that Somerset was anxiouB 
Overbury should be visited by others besides the physician. 

* Here, again, the two reports of the trial are very perplexing. In the 

Srinted trial Northampton's letter to Rochester is quoted thus : ^ I cannot 
eHver with what caution and discretion the Lieutenant hath undertaken 
Overbury. But for his conclusion I do and ever will love him better ; 
which was this, that either Overbury shfdl recover, and do good offices 
betwixt my Lord of Suffolk and you ... or else, that he shall not recover at 
all, which '^ he thinks the most sure and happy change of all ' (Amos, 25). 
In the other report the important words are : ' Overbury may recover, if 
you find him altered to do you better services ; but the best is not to suffer 
him to recover' (Amos, 141). In quotations from written documents, the 
printed report seems to me to be the better authority, wherever they are not 
intentionally garbled. Does not all the constant correspondence with 
Overbury look as if it was expected that he would be free some dayP Of 
what use was all this trouble it it was intended to poison him P Letter 22, 
in the Appendix^ does not appear to be written by one confederate to another. 
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Whatever may have been the cause of Overbury's iUness, Ch.XI. 
he was at last not without hopes of recovery.* She was leis. 
tired of Weston and his protestation that he had done all 
in his power, and had given enough to Overbury to poison 
twenty men. She found that a French apothecary named 
Lobell attended upon Overbury in the absence of the 
King^s physician, Dr. Mayeme. If we can venture to 
rest anythmg upon the uncertain evidence before us, we 
may come to the conclusion that an assistant of Lobell's 
was bribed to administer the fetal drug. On the 14th of 
September, he succeeded in accomplishing his purpose by 
means of an injection. On the following day the prisoner 
died, the unhappy victim of a woman's vengeance. His 
death took place only ten days before the judgment was 
delivered by the Commissioners in the case of the divorce, 
by which his murderess received the prize which she had 
stooped so low to win.f 

* Appendix m.. No. 22. There is no date, but it must be subsequent to 
the letter to Suffolk of the 24th of August. 

f Mr. Amos's book is too well known to make it necessaiy for me to refer 
to anything more than the leading points of the evidence. He suggests that 
Lobell may have been the poisoner, and seeks to connect this with his sup- 
position that the King may have been at the bottom of the crime, though he 
supposes that Lady Essex may have also formed an independent plot 
aponst Overbury (pp. 162, 404). Dr. Rimbault, the editor of Overbury's 
Works, goes further, and boldly states that Lobell administered the fatal 
clyster iJAfe of Overbury y prefSaced to his Works, p. liiL). Of this there is no 
satisfactory evidence whatever. Weston stated m hia examination of the 
1st of October 1615 (Amos, 180), that Helwys ordered ' that none should 
come . . . but the former apothecary,* i.e. Lobell, . . . ' or his man, and 
that no other came at any time, or gave any clyster to Sir Thomas Overbury,' 
and on the 6th of October (Ajnos, 182^, that 'little before his death, and, 
as he taketh it, two or three days, Overoury received a clyster given him by 
Paul de Lobell.' The clyster by which death was caused was not adminis- 
tered two or three days before, but the very day before the death of Overbury. 
The only evidence of any kind against Lobell is derived from Rider's 
examination (Amos, 168^. From this it appears that Rider met Lobell in 
October 1615, and talkea to him of the rumours of Overbury's having been 
murdered. Lobell asserted that he died of consumption, and that the clyster 
ndiich was said to have caused his death was prescribed by Mayeme, ' and 
that his son had made it according to his direction.' A week affcerwaids 
Bider met him again walking with his wife, and told him the poison was 
given by an apothecaiy's Doy, meaning by this voung Lobelrs servant. 
Upon this Mrs. Lobell said to her husband, ' Qh f mon mari, &c.' — ' that 
was William you sent into France.' Upon this Lobell trembled and ex- 
hibited signs of great discomposure. It does not, however, follow that he had 
known of the servant's act He knew that his sending him away would 
bring suspicion u^n himself, *and Mr. Amos knows better than any one else 
tiiat innocence might well tremble at the prospect of being tned in an 
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Oh. XL It can hardly be considered to have been merely an 

1613. accidental circumstance that these scenes of wickedness 

commis- and immorality in high places were contemporaneous 

inquire ^^*^ *^^ ^^* ^^ * series of legal proceedings, the object 

into the of which was to defend the prerogative from the assaults 

JI^Tyy^^'^^ of hostile criticism. The growing unpopularity of the 

Government made men more ready than they had. hitherto 

been to inquire into the limits of its powei's ; and James 

knew no other way of meeting such assaults than by 

imposing silence upon his assailants. 

In the course of the preceding winter,* a conunission 
had been issued to inquire into the abuses which were 
said to exist in the management of the navy. A similar 
inquiry had been made a few years previously, which 
had resulted in little more than in the production of a 
voluminous report by Sir Robert Cotton.f In spite of 
the poverty of the Exchequer, money had always been 
forthcoming for the maintenance of the navy. If the 
ships were not in good order, it was the fault of the 
officers who were charged with keeping them in repair, 
or of the system of management which prevailed in the 
dockyards. 

The renewal of the inquiry was felt by Nottingham as 
a personal affront offered to him in his capacity of Lord 
High Admiral. He was a brave man, and had won the 
honours which he enjoyed by his services, when in the 
hour of danger he had led the mariners of England 
against the Armada, but he was not possessed of that 
energy of character, or of those administrative abilities^ 

English Court at the beginning of the aeventeenth oentuiy. There is no 
improbability in Lobell's own account that the boy's parents ask^d^hun to 
give himjui introduction to some friends in France, wnich he^did the more 
leadilv) as he knew^his master used him hardly. The argument against 
LobeU acdnfres weight from the fact that he was not put on his triaL 
It should, nowever, be remembered that it was the interest of the prosecu- 
tion to keep the whole history of the apothecary's boy in the background. 
He was out of Enffland, and if it had been proved that he was uie real 
murderer, all the other prosecutions would fall to the ground at once ; as an 
accessory could not be prosecuted until a verdict was obtained against the 
principal. I have omitted all reference to Franklyn's evidence, as no 
weight whatever can be attached to the assertions of so imblushing a liar. 

* I have been unable to find the conmiiBsion amongst the patents. Per- 
haps, in consequence of the opposition it received it was ueyer enrolled. It 
does not appear to have boon acted upon. * 

t S. P. I>am. xli* 
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which were alone capable of making head against the Ch. XI. 
evils which prevailed in the department over which he leis. 
presided; and, as usually happens, he was the last to 
perceive his own deficiencies. 

He determined, therefore, to oppose the inquiry to Opposed 
the utmost. He directed Sir Robert Mansell, who, as ^^^^m 
Treasurer of the Navy, was equally interested with and Man- 
himself in frustrating the proceedings of the Commis- "^ 
sioners, to obtain a legal opinion upon the validity of the 
Commission under which they acted. 

Upon this Mansell applied to Whitelocke, who had 
been brought into notice by his great speech on the 
impositions, as a man eminently fitted to deal with the 
le^ questions by which the prerogative was afifected. '^®^^' 
He obtained from him, without difficulty, a paper in wwte-™ 
which were set down the objections to the Commission ^'^? »» 
which presented themselves to his mind. Whitelocke's aglinrt iw 
paper has not been preserved; but, as far as we can judge i«gaWv- 
from the report of the proceediiigs to which he was 
afterwards subjected, he declared, at once, that the 
Commission was illegal, as it contained directions to the 
Commissioners to * give order for the due punishment of 
the oflFenders.' Such directions, he urged, were contrary 
to the well known clause of Ma^a Charta, which pro- 
vides that no free man shall be injured in body or goods, 
except by the judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land. 

This paper found its way into the King's hands. 
Whitelocke, however, had taken the precaution of not 
signing his name to it, and probably had not allowed it 
to leave his chambers in his own handwriting. Although, 
therefore, he was strongly suspected of being the author 
of it, no steps were for some time taken agamst him. 

Whilst he was thus exposed to the disjdeasure of the White- 
King, he drew down upon himself the anger of the Lord JS^m^ent 
Chancellor, by an argument which he delivered in the in Chan- 
course of his professional duties. Having occasion to ^^^' 
defend a plaintiff whose adversary appealed to the 
Court of the Earl Marshal, he argued that there was 
no such Court legally in existence, and succeeded in 
convincing the Master of the Rolls, and in obtaining an 
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Ch. XI. order from him by which the defendant was restrained 
1013^ from carrjdng his cause out of Chancery. A few days 
later an attempt was made to reverse this order. As 
^^ soon as the Chancellor had read it he burst out into an 
invective against Whitelocke. It was in vain that the 
sturdy lawyer stood his gix)und, and proceeded to quote 
the precedents and Acts of Parliament upon which he 
rested the conclusion to which he had come. Ellesmere 
only inveighed the more bitterly against him and the 
other lawyers who troubled themselves about questions 
concerning the prerogative. He told him that he himself 
knew nothing about the precedents to which he had 
referred. The question was too great for him. He 
would acquaint the King with what had passed, who 
could judge of the whole matter. 

It was to no purpose that Whitelocke protested that 
He fa com- he had not questioned the power of the King to grant 
mittedto commissions under which a Marshal's Court could be 
^ held, but had only argued that, as a matter of 
fact, no such conunission had been issued. On the 
May 18. following day Ellesmere told his story to Northampton 
and Suffolk, who, as Commissioners for executing the 
office of Earl Marshal, were personally interested in the 
question. These three together carried their complaints 
to the King, and aggravated the supposed offience by 
reminding him that Whitelocke had not only been one 
of the leaders of the opposition to the impositions in the 
late Parliament, but that he was, in all pnobability, the 
author of the exceptions to the Conunission for the Reform 
of the Navy, which had so greatly excited his displeasure. 
James directed that the offender should be brought 
before the Council. The three lords, well satisfied 
with their success, obtained an order that very after- 
noon to summon the obnoxious lawyer to appear. 
After he had been examined, he was immediately com- 
mitted to the Fleet, where Mansell was already in 
confinement. 
Manaeii About three weeks after his imprisonment, he was 

andWhite- again summoned before the Council to answer for the con- 
dT^cd tempt which he was said to have committed, in the 
before the opinion which he had given upon the Navy Commission. 
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The charge against him on account of his argument in Ch. XI. 
the Court of Chancery was dropped, in all probability in iqi^ 
consequence of the discovery that he was right in point of council 
law. At the same time Mansell was called upon to with their 
answer for the part which he had taken in acting as f^in^^ 
agent between Nottingham and Whitelocke, though, to ference to 
save appearances, it was given out that Nottingham's tio^n^tT^" 
name had been improperly used in the affair. the Com- 

Hobart and Bacon appeared agaiust Whitelocke. Ste^Navy.*^ 
After objecting to the unceremonious language in which Argmnent 
he had spoken of a dociunent proceeding from the Crown, ©f ^*»rt 
they charged him with making false statements in the 
opinion which he had given. It was not true, they said, 
that the Commissioners were empowered to inflict 
punishment themselves upon the offenders. It was 
never intended that they should do more than refer the 
offences to the ordinary course of justice. How far this 
explanation was warranted by the facts, we have no 
means of judging. It is, at all events, probable that the 
words of the Commission were, at least, ambiguous on 
this poiut. But the Crown lawyers took care not to rest 
their argument upon a mere question of fact which, how- 
ever important to the parties themselves, would fail to 
command any general interest. They proceeded to 
argue that, even if the facts were as Whitelocke as- 
serted them to be, he would stiU have been in the 
wroh^. In the first place, the officers who were sub- 
jected to the Commission were the King's own servants, 
and were therefore liable to punishment by him in his 
capacity of master, as well as in that of sovereign. 
This, however, was not enough, they declared that 
there was nothing in Magna Charta which made it un- 
lawful for the King to issue commissions with power to 
imprison the bodies, or to seize the lands and goods of 
tis subjects without any reference to the ordinary courts 
of law. They affirmed that, in requiring a condemnation 
by the verdict of a jury or by the law of the land, Magna 
Charta included the case of proceedings before courts which 
existed in virtue of the King's prerogative for the trial 
of cases in which political questions were involved. To 
deny this, they said, would be ' to overthrow the King's 
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Ch. XI. martial power, and the authority of the Council-table, 
1613. and the force of His Majesty's proclamations, and other 
actions and directions of State and policy applied to the 
necessity of times and occasions whicn fiill not many 
times within the remedies of ordinary justice.' The 
same reasoning might be used to prove the illegality of 
the precautionary imprisonment which was a matter of 
necessity whenever resort could not be had, at a moment's 
notice, to the decision of a jury. 
Sabmit- As soon as these arguments were completed, Montagu, 

^j^ who, upon Doderidge 8 promotion to the bench, had suc- 
locke and ceeded him as King's Seijeant, followed with charges of 
^'^*'**^ a similar nature against Mansell. The statements of the 
lawyers were, of course, supported bv the Council itself 
followed with charges of a similar nature against 
Mansell. There was nothing for it but submission to 
They Are the opinion of men with whom it was in vain to reason. 
Joans. Both Whitelocke and Mansell acknowledged the justice of 
the censure passed upon them, and requested the lords to 
assist them in an appeal to the clemency of the King.* On 

• Whitelocke's Liber Jbme/kw, 33-40, 113-118. There ia areport in LamL 
MS.160, fol. 17, of the proceedings, which shows how much Bacon s speech mogi 
have heen corrected oefore it was published (Bacon's Workty e<L Montaffn. 
vii. 281 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, June 10, 1613, Cowi and TXme§, L 241). 
Whitelocke's submission is worth reading, partly because it was corrected bj 
Bacon, who was anxious to save him from any punishment, but still man 
because it shows, as in the case of Selden, how far a thoroughly hone«t man 
would go in renoundug the opinions which he still held. In fact, 8abm»> 
aions of this kind were regarded as mere formalities. 

' Whereas your most humble subject hath justly and worthily been ood- 
Tented before the Right Honourable the Lords of Your Majesty*s Prirr 
Council, and the principal judges of the realm, for his gr^ error tai 
misdemeanour in his rash and unadvised deliveir of his opinion agaisnt 
your Majesty*8 Royal Commission, a matter too high and weighty for yoor 
subject to intermeddle withal, ana wherein he confesseth, being now hettm 
instructed by that he hath heard as well from your learned ooimsel as frxn 
the lords and judges, that he had no just ground of exception : which 
offence your siinject freely acknowledged before your lordships, profeaBiiig 
himself most heartily sorrowful and penitent for the same. 

* It may, ^erefore, please your most excellent Majesty, of your natonl 
goodness, clemency, and princely disposition, to Touchsafe to accept tnm 
your dutiful subject this his humole siibmission and acknowledgment of that 
his offence, by which he hath most worthily drawn your Majesty^s h««TT 
displeasure upon him, and hereby is more afflicted in his own soul ani 
conscience than he can be by any other calamity of this world. 

' He therefore humbly prostrateth himself at your Majesty's feet, for 
Tour grace and pardon therein ; entreating your Majesty to remove from 
Lim that your just displeasure conceived against him, and to accept from 
your subject this aasuiance and protestation in the fiuth and loyalty of a 
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the following day it was announced that the King had Ch. XI. 
accepted their submission, and both the prisoners were leia 
set at liberty. 

These proceedings are of no small importance in the Jadidai 
history of the English Revolution. They drew forth a STh?^""" 
declaration from the Crown lawyers, which was endorsed claimed by 
by the Privy Council, without any protest fix)m Coke **"" ^' 
and the other judges who were sitting by. That 
declaration went so far as to assert that, if only it could 
be shown that there was some political question involved 
in the case, it was an offence even to question the 
legality of the exercise of judicial powers by persons 
appointed by the Crown to act without the intervention of 
a jury. Such a declaration was the coimterpart of the 
judgment of the Exchequer in the case of the imposi- 
tions. The Government, which had acted upon that 
judgment, had done its best to make its authority inde- 
pendent of the votes of the House of Commons. It now 
declared its adhesion to a principle which would make it 
independent of the verdict of a jury. 

Nor was the composition of the existing courts, or of 
those which might afterwards be created, less liable to 
objection than was their total want of responsibility. 
The same men who exercised the executive authority 
sat as a judicial body in the Star Chamber, with no check 
upon their governmental prejudices, except that which 
might be afforded by the presence of a few of the 
judges who 'held their positions at the pleasure of the 
Crown. 

It is strange that James should have flattered himself 
that he would be able to maintain himself in such a 
position. It is still stranger that he should have imagined 

subject that he will not only circumsnectlj for ever hereafter seek to avoid 
the offending of your most excellent Majesty, but will actually employ the 
whole endeayoors of his life to deserve admission to your Majesty's favour^ 
always applying himself to this rule of duty between your Majesty and him- 
self, Tibi summum rerum arbitrium Dii dederunt : nobis obedientisD gloria 
relicta est. 

^ Your Majesty's most submissiTe and obedient subject, 

'James Whttelogke.' 
CauncU Begister, June 12, 1613. 

VOL. II. I 
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Ch. XI. that he could exercise the authority which he claimed 

1613. through such instruments as Rochester and the Howards. 

Part taken There was, however, one man who took part in these 

by Bacoa proceedings whose conduct has been a mystery to suc- 

Poce^. ceeding generations. So perfectly have Englishmen be- 

*"8* come convinced, by the additional experience which they 

have acquired in the course of two centuries and a hal]^ 

that a government which lays claim to freedom fi^m 

responsibility is on the high road to its own ruin, that it 

is almost impossible for us to understand how Bacon 

could have lent the support of his mighty intellect to 

such a system. To those who venerate the memory of 

the champions who, in the hour of danger, stood firaily 

round the great cause of English constitutionalism, and 

who know what is the value of the victory which was 

won at the cost of so much blood and suffering, it is hard 

to look back with calmness upon the man who put forth 

all the powers of his unrivalled genius to overthrow the 

?rinciple8 upon which the liberties of his country repose, 
'o those who do not perhaps love Bacon less, but who 
love England more, the conclusions to which so many 
investigators have come seem to be unassailable. Not 
daring to dispute the intellectual powers of the man, they 
have been driven to push to the extremest verge of pos- 
sibility their belief in his moral turpitude, until it has 
become almost an universally accepted article of histori- 
cal belief that the great political reformer was actuated 
in the course which he took by considerations drawn 
from the very basest motives of which human beings are 
capable. It was only to be expected that from time to 
time voices should be raised protesting against such a 
conclusion, but they have failed in obtaining more than 
a limited acceptance, because they have persisted in 
attempting to prove too much, and have shrunk from 
asserting at the outset, what is undoubtedly the fact, that 
Bacon's political principles were as false in theory as his 
political actions were iQ-considered and unconstitutional 
m practice. 
iSr'L^v^^ Bacon has not, indeed, left on record any sketch of 
n crnv^m- ^j^^^ j^^ cousldcred to be the most perfect form of govern- 
ment. But there can be no difficulty in arriving at his 
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real views on the relations which ought to subsist between Ch. XL 
the government and the representatives of the people.* leis. 
His speeches and actions in political life all point in 
one direction, and they are in perfect accordance with 
the slight indications of his feelings on this most ' 
important subject which are scattered over his writ- 
ings, and with his still more expressive silences. There 
can be no doubt whatever that nis ideal form of govern- 
ment was one in which the Sovereign was assisted 
by councillors and other ministers selected from among 
the wisest men of the kingdom, and in which he was 
responsible to no one for his actions within the wide 
and not very clearly defined limits which, as he supposed, 
separated tne ordmary rights of the Crown from its 
political prerogative. The House of Commons, on the 
other hand, was called upon to express the wishes of 
the people, and to enlighten the Government upon the 
general feeling which prevailed in the country. Their 
assent would be required to any new laws which might 
be requisite, and to any extraordinary taxation which 
might be called for in time of war, or of any other 
emergency. The House of Lords would be useful as 
a means of communication between the King and the 
Commons, and would be able to break the force of any 
collision which might arise between them. In order 
that the Government might preserve its independence, 
and that, whilst giving all due attention to the wishes of 
its subjects, it might deliberate freely upon their demands, 
it was of the utmost importance that the Sovereign should 
have at his disposal a revenue sufficient to meet the 
ordinary demands upon the Treasury in time of peace, 
and that he should be able to command respect by some 
means of inflicting punishment on those who resisted 
his authority^ more certain than an appeal to the 
juries in the courts of law. According to the idea, 
however, which floated before Bacon's mind, such inter- 
ferences with the ordinary courts of law would be of rare 
occurrence. The Sovereign, enlightened by the wisdom 

• De Augmmtis^ vUi. 3, But it is noticeable that even here he only 
BSLjSy ^ Venio jam ad artem imperii, sive doctrinam de Republic^ adminis- 
traodA,' Of constitutional theory^ not a word. 

I 2 
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CH.XL of his Council, and by the expressed opinions of the 
1613. representatives of the people, would lose no time in 
embodying in action all that was really valuable in the 
suggestions which were made to him. He would meet 
with little or no opposition, because he would possess the 
confidence of the nation, which would reverence in their 
King their guide in all noble progress, and the image of 
their better selves.* 
Not anna- It is impossible to deny that in such a theory there is 
^^^^ ^ much which is fiiscinating, especially to minds which are 
bad UTdi conscious of powers which fit them for the government of 
"'.^^ their fellow-men. In feet, it was nothing else than the 
SiSbeth. theonr of government which had been acted on bv 
Elizabeth with general assent, though in her hands it 
had been modified by the tact which she invariably dis- 
played. It was, therefore, likely to recommend itself 
to Bacon, who had not only witnessed the glories of 
that reign, but had been connected with the Govem- 
ment both by the recollection of his fether's services, and 
by his own aspirations for office, 
farouwd T^^ glories of the reign of Elizabeth, however, would 
by the bent have failed to exercise more than a passing influence 
over a man of Bacorfs genius, if the tendencies of his 
own mind had not led him to accept her theoiy of 
government even when it reappeared mutilated and dis- 
torted in the hands of her successor. The distinguishing 
charactei-istic of Bacon's intellect was its practical ten- 
dency. In speculative as well as in political thought, 
the object which he set before him was the benefit of 
mankind. ' Power to do good,' as he himself has told 
us, he considered to be the only legitimate object of 
aspiration.f His thoughts were constantly occupied 
with the largest and most sweeping plans of reform, by 
which he hoped to ameliorate the condition of his fellow- 
creatures. No abuse escaped his notice, no improvement 



of bis 
genius. 



* I do not know any better illufitration of the pTOTerb, that one : 

steal a horse whilst another may not look oyer the hedge, than is to be foun^ 
in the treatment which modem writers have bestowed upo^ two men whose 
political actions and opinions coincided so completcJy as did those of £Ue»-> 
mere and Bacon. It has always seemed impossible that Bacon could 
A mistake about anything. 

t In the essay ' Of Great Place/ 
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was too extensive to be grasped by his comprehensive Ch.xi. 

fenius. The union with Scotland, the civilization of leis. 
reland, the colonisation of America, the improvement 
of the law, and the abolition of the last remnants of 
feudal oppression, were only a few of the vast schemes 
upon which his mind loved to dwell. 

With such views as these, it was only natural that h« ^^ 
he should fix his hopes upon the Sovereign ^nd his S^Se ^^ 
Coimcil, rather than upon liie House of Commons. It S^^^ 
was not to be expected that the Commons would adopt than in the 
vnth any earnestness schemes which, except where they 5^"*® ®^ 

^ 1 y . ■!• ^ • * /• • Commons. 

touched upon some unmediate grievance, were so fer m 
advance of the age in which he lived, that even after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half the descendants of the 
generation to whom they were addressed are still occupied 
in filling up the outline which has been sketched by the 
master's hand. Nor, even if the House of Commons 
had possessed the will, were they at that time capable 
of originating any great and comprehensive legislative 
measure. It wa» as yet but an incoherent mass, agitated 
by strong feelings, and moved by a high and sturdy 
patriotism, ready indeed to ofier a determined resistance 
to every species of misgovemment, but destitute of that 
organization which can alone render it possible for a 
large deliberative assembly, without assistance from 
wimout, to carry on satisfactorily the work of legislation. 
The salutary action of a ministry owing its existence to 
the support of the House, ana exercising in turn, in 
right of its practical and intellectual superiority, an 
influence over all the proceedings of the legislature, was 
yet unknown. To Bacon, above all men, a change which 
should make the House of Commons master of the 
executive government was an object of dread ; for such 
a change would, as he imagined, place the direction of 
the policy of the country in the hands of an inexperienced 
and undisciplined mob.* 

* What the &iilt8 of the House of Commons were when they did'Obtain 
the highest place in the State, has been shown in tiie precious nagments of 
Lord Macaulaj's posthumous volume. His narrative is enough to convince us 
that though the suspicions of those who thought with Bacon were unfounded, 
they were certainly not absurd. 
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Ch. XI. Nor was it only on account of its superior capability 
1613. of deliberation on involved and difficult subjects that 
Bacon's Bacon's sympathies were with the Privy Council; he 
fw^he^ looked upon it with respect fix)m the mere hct of its 
execntire being the organ of the executive government, by means 
!SSctic^ of wliich those measures of improvement by which he 
set such store were to be carried out. He had always 
before him the idea of the variety of cases in which the 
Grovemment might be called to act, and he allowed him- 
self to believe that it would be better qualified to act 
rightly if it were not fettered by strict niles, or by the 
obligation to give an account of its proceedings to a body 
wliich might be ignorant of the whole circumstances of 
the case, and which was only partially qualified to judge 
of the wisdom of the • measures which had been taken. 
His own intellectual superiority made him impatient 
of being fettered by general rules, and he was too 
ready to forget that it was better to leave a wise and 
beneficial work undone, than by his example to open the 
floodgates to the folly of lesser men. 
His feel- Whilst, howevcF, he was desirous to restrain the House 
reSird^to ^^ Commons within what he considered to be its proper 
the Boose bounds, he had the very highest idea of its utility to the 
mon*.™" State. Whenever occasion offered, it was Bacon's voice 
which was always among the first to be raised for the 
calling of a Parliament. It was there alone that the 
complaints of the nation would make themselves fully 
heard, and that an opportunity was offered to the Govern- 
ment, by the initiation of well-considered remedial legis- 
lation, to maintain that harmony which ought always to 
exist between the nation and its rulers. 
Hhnmis- Englishmen do not need to be told that this theory of 
** '^ Bacon's was radically false; not merely because James 
was exceptionally unworthy to fill the position which be 
occupied, but because it omitted to take into account 
certain considerations which render it false for all times 
and for all places, excepting where no considerable part 
of the population of a country are raised above a very 
low level of civilization. He left out of his calculati<Hu 
on the one hand, the inevitable tendencies to misgovem- 
ment which beset all bodies of men who are possessed 
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of irresponsible power; and, on the other hand, the Ch.xi. 
elevating operation of the possession of political influence leis. 
upon ordinary men, who, at first sight, seem unworthy of 
exercising it. 

We can hardly wonder, indeed, that Bacon should CaoMsof 
not have seen what we have no difficulty in seeing. ^^' 
That Government owes its stability to the instability of 
the ministers who, fi^om time to time, execute its func- 
tions, is a truth which, however familiar to us, would 
have seemed the wildest of paradoxes to the contempo- 
raries of Bacon. That the House of Commons would 
grow in political wisdom and in the power of self- 
restraint when the executive Government was constrained 
to give account to it of all its actions, would have seemed 
to them a prognostication only fit to come out of the 
mouth of a madman. That the strength of each of the 
political bodies known to the constitution would grow, 
not by careful demarcation of the limits within which 
they were to work, but by the harmony which would be 
the result of their mutual interdependence, was an idea 
utterly foreign to the mind of Bacon.* Even if such a 

* Mr. Speddingy in Mb preface to the 'True Greatness of Britain' 
(WorkSf vii. 42^ quotes from the Comtnentariits Sbhdits the following brief 
notes : — ' Limiting all jurisdictions more regular; ' ' new laws to be com- 
pounded and collected ; ' ' lawgiver perpetuus princeps/ and observes that 
these were both measures ' on which ^acon was alwajs harping.' The mind 
which took such an interest in drawing limits between jurisdictions was not 
Hkelj to think much of a change of system which would at all events, at 
first, lead to a less definite line between the chief authorities in the State. 
Bacon would probably have approved as theoretically perfect the relations 
existing at present between the Emperor of the French and the Legislative 
Assembly. And yet every Englishman has long instinctively perceived them 
to be founded on a mistake, and they are rapidly becommg practically 
untenaUe. 

The following extract from Mr. Ellis's preface to Bacon's Philosophical 
Works (WorkSf L 62) is interesting, as showing that Bacon^s speciuative 
errors were precisely the same in kind as those ^ich lay at the bottom of 
his political mistakes : — * Bacon . . . certainly thought it possible so to sever 
observation from theory, that the process of collecting facts, and that of 
deriving consequences nt>m them, might be carried on independently and by 
difierent persons. This opinion was based on an imperfect apprehension of 
the connection between facts and theories; the connection appearing 
to him to be merely an external one, namely, that the former are the 
materials of the latter.' According to Bacon s view of the Constitution, 
the House of Commons were the collectors of facts, the Privy Council were 
those who were to derive consequences from them, and the connection 
between the two bodies appeared to him to be merely extemaL Ranke gives 
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Ch. XI. thought had ever occurred to him, at what a cost of all 
1613. that he valued most in his better moments would it have 
been realized ! The supremacy of the representatives of 
the people over the executive Government would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by an indefinite postponement 
of those reforms upon which he had set Ins heart, and, 
to him, the time which must be allowed to elapse before 
the House of Commons was likely to devote itself to 
those reforms, must have seemed likely to be fiir longer 
than it would be in reality — i^ indeed, he did not 
despaip of any satisfactory results at all from such a 
change. In this, no doubt, he was mistaken ; but it must 
be remembered that, unlike the continental statesmen 
who have in our own day fallen into a similar error, he 
had no beacon of experience to guide him. England 
was then, as she has always been, decidedly in advance, so 
far as political institutions are concerned, of the other 
nations of Europe. She had to work out the problem of 
government unaided by experience, and was entering 
like Columbus upon a new world, where there was 
nothing to guide her but her own high spirit and the 
wisdom and virtue of her sons. On such a course as 
this even Bacon was an unsafe guide. Far before his 
age in his knowledge of the arts of government, in all 
matters relating to the equally important subject of con- 
stitutional law, he, like his master, * took counsel rather 
of time past than of time fiiture.' 

It is easy for us to be wise after the fact. We have 
seen that the Government, after it relinquished its inde- 
pendence, retaiaed all its powers for good. But the 
question, as it presented itself to Bacon's mind, was 
whether or not the House of Commons should obtain 

in a few words the true explanation of Bacon's i^^tachment to the prerogatiye : 
' Bacon war einer der letzten, die das Heil yon England in der Ausbildung 
der monarchischen Veiiassung^ oder doch in dem Uebergewicht der 
Berechtigung des Fiirsten innerhalb der Verfassung sahen. THe Verbin- 
dung der drei Heiche unter der verwaltenden Autoritat des Konigs schioa 
ihm die Grundlage der kiinftigen Grosze Groszbritanniens. An die Mo- 
narchie kniipfte er die Hoffiiung einer Reform der Gesetze yon England, ier 
Durchfiihrung eines umfassenden colonial Systems inlrland, der Annaherung 
der kirchlichen und richterlichen Verfassung yon Schottland an die en- 
glischen Gebrauche. Er liebte die Monarchioi weil er grosze Dinge yon ihr 
erwartete.' — GeKhichte von England, L 596. 
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such a pre-eminence in the State as to sweep before it Ch. XL 
all opposition, and to domineer over every institution and 1013. 
even mterest which was not its own. 

But, after all, it is impossible to account for Bacon's Bacwi't 
political errors merely by considerations drawn from the Saingg 
imperfections of his mighty intellect. If he had been 
possessed of fine moral feelings he would have instinc- 
tively shrunk from all connection with a monarch who 
proposed to govern England with the help of Rochester 
and the Howards. But there was something in the 
bent of his genius which led him to pay extraordinary 
reverence to all who were possessed of power.* The. 
exaggerated importance which he attached to the pos- 
session of the executive authority led him to look with 
imbounded respect to those who held in their hands, as 
he imagined, the destinies of the nation. The very *^"^^ 
largeness of his view led him to regard with complacency ^p^! 
actions from which a man of smaller mind would have i^eiwiTe- 
shrunk at once. His thoughts flowed in too wide a ^^ 
channel. They lost in strength what they gained in 
breadth. An ordinary man, wno has set his heart upon 
some great scheme, if he fails in accomplishing it, retires 
from me scene and waits his time. But whenever Bacon 
&iled in obtaining support for his views he had always 
some fresh plan to fall back upon. He never set before 
himself any definite object as one for which it was worth 
while to live and die. If all his plans were rejected, one 
after another, there would be at least something to be 
done in the ordinary exercise of his official duties; and 
the mere pleasure of fiilfilling them efficiently would 
blind him to the rottenness of the system of which he 
had made himself a part 

To Bacon the Royal prerogative was the very instru- Hw admi- 
ment most fitted for his purpose. To act as occasion [J^'p^^^ 
might require, without bemg bound by the necessity of rogaUye, 
submitting to an antiquated, and, it might be, an absurd 

* The feeling with which Lord Chatham regarded George- IIT. is another 
example of the extent to which active mindB are sometimes oyerawed bj 
the jpoesessors of power. Chatham's loyalty was probably sharpened hy his 
dislixe of the Whig aristocracy, aa Bacon's was by nis opposition to Coke and 
tbe lawyers of his daw. 
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Ch. XL restriction of the law, was the very highest privilege to 
iei8. which he coiild aspire. He could not but regard the 
Sovereign who had it in his power to admit him to 
share in wielding this mighty tdisman as a being raised 
above the ordinary level of mortals, and he was ever 
ready to shut his eyes to the faults with which his 
character was stained. 
His How fiir he did this voluntarily it is impossible to say 

weakness, ^^j^ ceiiaiuty. No doubt, in his time, the compli- 
mentary phrases which he used were looked upon fer 
more as a matter of course than they would be at the 
present day. It is only to those who are unaccustomed 
to the language of Bacon's contemporaries that his flat- 
tery appears at all extravagant, in many points, too, 
in which we condemn the conduct of James, that conduct 
would appear to Bacon to be not only defensible, but 
even admirable. Where, on the other hand, he was 
unable to praise with honesty, he may have been content 
to praise out of policy. To do so was the only manner 
in which it was possible to win the King's support and 
without that support he knew that he would be power- 
less in fhe world. Some allowance must also be made 
for his general hopefiilness of temper. He was always 
inclined to see men as he would have them to be, rather 
than as they were. Nothing is more striking in his 
whole career than the trustful manner in miich he 
always looked forward to a new House of Commons. 
He never seemed to be able to understand what a gulf 
there was between his own principles and those of the 
representatives of the people. Whatever cause of quarrel 
there had been, was in his eyes always the result of 
faction. He was sure that, if the real sentiments 
of the gentlemen of England could be heard, justice 
would be done him. It would seem as if he regarded 
the King as he regarded the Parliament; both had it 
in their power to confer immense benefits on England, 
both, it might be hoped, and even believed, would do 
their part in the great work. 

Nor can it be denied that if he loved office for the 
sake of doing good, he also loved it for its own sake. 
He was profiise in his expenditure, and money there* 
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fore never came amiss to him. His impressionable Ch.XI. 
mind was open to all the influences of the world ; he leis. 
liked the pomp and circumstance of power, its outward 
shovv and grandeur, the pleasant company and the troops 
of followers which were its necessary accompaniments. 
His mind was destitute of that pure sensitiveness which 
should have taught him what was the value of power so 
acquired. The man who could find nothing better to 
say of marriage than that wife and children are impedi- 
ments to great enterprises, was not the man to look 
upon life from its ideal side. He learned the ways of 
the Court only too well. Of all the sad sights of this 
miserable reign, surely Bacon's career must have been 
the saddest. It would have been something if he had 
writhed under the chains which he had imposed upon 
himself. Blind intellectually and morally to the one 
thing which it most imported him to know, he thought 
he was working for the benefit of mankind, when he was in 
reality working for the Rochesters and the Biickinghams 
— ^for the scaffold of Charles I. and the exile of James II. 
The meanest member of the popular party in the House 
of Commons was doing better than he for the cause 
of reform which the great statesman had most at heart. 

Those who are desirous of investigating the causes of Sntton's 
Baxion's political errors would do well to study with ^ospitaL 
particular attention a letter which he wrote to the 
King upon a subject which, in the spring and summer of 
1613, was dividmg the attention of the public with the 

freat divorce case and the imprisonment of Overbury. 
'homas Sutton, a London citizen of great wealth, was 
one of that class of moneyed men which had risen into 
importance with the rising commercial prosperity of the 
country in the reign of Elizabeth, and which was already 
claiming a position of its own by the side of the old 
county families of England. He had no children to 
whom to leave his accumulated stores, and, in conse- 
quence, his property was looked upon with longing eyes 
by all who could urge any claim to succeed to a portion 
of it at his death. An attempt was even made to induce 
him to name Prince Charles as his heir, who was at that 
time a younger son, to whom an estate, worth at least 
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Ch.xi. six thousand a year, would be no unwelcome gift. To 
1613. this proposal, however, Sutton steadily refused to listen. 
He was more inclined to pay attention to those who, 
like Joseph Hall, afterwards so well known as succes- 
sively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, invited him to 
devote his money to some pious or charitable object. 
After some consideration, he determined to erect a 
school, and an hospital for old and decayed gentlemen, 
at Hfellingbury, in Essex, and, in 1610, he obtained an 
Act of Parliament giving him the powers which were 
requisite to enable hrm to carry out his intentions. 

In the year after the Act had passed, however, he 
purchased from the Earl of Suffolk the buildings of the 
old Carthusian monastery near Smithfield, then, as now, 
commonly known as the Charter House, and obtained 
from the King letters patent authorizing him to transfer 
the institution to that site. A few months after the 
grant of the patent he died, in December, 1611, leaving 
it to others to complete the work which he had begun. 
QoeBtion Scarcely was he in his grave when it was known that 
vaMity ^^^ hcir-at-law had determined to dispute the validity 
of the" of the patent to which the institution owed its origin. 
dec"d^ed*Tn ^he casc was argucd at length on various technical 
itafliYoiuf. grounds, before the judges in the Exchequer Chamber, 
and, to the great joy of sJl who were interested in seeing 
that the generous intentions of the founder were carried 
out, judgment was finally pronounced, in June, 1613, in 
favour of the rising foundation.* 
Bacon's Bacon had been employed in arguing the case for the 

theXi^ heir-at-law. He probaWy owed his selection for this 
duty to the knowledge that he was opposed to the 
erection of the institution upon other grounds than 
those upon which he was compelled to rest his case in 
arguing before the judges. It was, probably, imme- 
diately after Sutton's death that he wrote a letter f to the 

* Heme, Domus Carthuiana^ 87-05. 

t Worki^ ed. Montagu, v. 374. The letter can hardijr have been written 
later, unless we are to charge Bacon with coolly throwing his client over- 
board. After the trial was over he could scarcely have made the proposal 
contained in the letter, and even if he had; he would certainly have referred 
to the judgment. 
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King, in which he objected to the proposed application Ch.XI. 
of Sutton's wealth, and advised that it shotdd be em- iei3. 
ployed in other ways, which were likely to be more 
beneficial to the country. There is not one of the 
arguments by which he supported his conclusion which 
does not deserve the greatest attention, even from those 
who disagree with his reasoning. But that which is 
most characteristic about the letter is the coolness with 
which he took it for granted that it was in the power of 
the King to annul the disposition of private property. 
This astounding interference with the most important 
of the rights of the subject does not seem to have caused 
the slightest scruple to Bacon. He evidently considered 
that, as soon as he had demonstrated that Sutton's money 
could be more profitably employed than if his own wishes 
were carried into execution, he had done all that was 
required of him, and that it was imnecessary even to 
expend a passing word upon this part of the question. 

This letter of Bacon's is the more important as it impoit- 
pointa, with evidence which cannot be resisted, to what JhiTictter 
was the real defect in his intellect. There is no room •• evu 
here for the supposition which is made in almost every bmod'b^ 
other case in which he committed a mistake. In character, 
this case it was not any moral weakness which bore 
down the correctness of his judgment, as he had 
no reason to suspect that he was anticipating the 
wishes of James. In granting the patent for the 
transfer of the foundation to London, James had shown 
that he gave his approval to Sutton's scheme, and he 
never took any step which could give rise to a suspicion 
that he had cnanged his opinion.* It was Bacon's own 
utter inability to comprehend that it was better that six 
thousand a year should be squandered upon unworthy 
objects, than that men should have reason to believe that 
they would be deprived of the protection of the law in 
the disposal of their property, which led him astray on 
this and similar occasions. 

* After the trial was over, Sutton*8 executors took care to retain the 
good will of James, by presenting him with £10^000, under the pre- 
tence that in reimbursing him for his expenses in the building of the bndge 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed they were carrying out the intentions of Sutton, 
who had left a large sum to be conferred upon objects of general utility. 
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CH.XI. Sutton was not the only man amongst the citizens of 
1613^ London whose wealth and independence of character 
Wealth might have served to give a warning to James that his 
*°ndcm» system of government would soon become imtenable, 
of the and that the time was rapidly approaching when the 
leaders of commerce would join with the country gentle- 
men in demanding, in tones which could no longer be 
resisted, a larger share in the exercise of their due 
influence upon the political destinies of the country. 
Hngh It was to the energy and perseverance of Hugh 

Myddd- Myddelton that London was indebted for all those price- 
less advantages which accompany the enjoyment of m 
copious stream of pure water. The supply had long 
been deficient, but, although complaints had been con- 
stantly heard, and even an Act of rarliament* had been 
obtained in 1606, authorizing the corporation to supply 
the deficiency by bringing in a stream fix)m the springs 
at Chadwell and Amwell^ no steps had been taken to 
carry out the designed operations. Vexed at the slug- 
gishness of his fellow-citizens, Myddelton stood forward 
and declared that if no one else would do the work he 
would take it upon his own shoulders. His proposal 
was thankfully accepted. He had already paid consider- 
able attention to the subject, as a member of the com- 
mittees of the House of Commons hetote whom the recent 
Acts had been discussed. 
The New The first sod upon the works of the proposed New 
mence^™ River was turned upon the 2l8t of April, 1609. TMth 
untiring energy he persevered in the work which he had 
undertaken, in spite of the opposition of the landowners 
through whose property the stream was to pass, and who 
complained that their land was likely to siiffer in conse- 
quence, by the overflowing of the water. In 1610 his 
opponents carried their complaints before the House of 
Commons, and a committee was directed to make m 
report upon their case as soon as the House reassembled 
in October. When they met again, the members bad 
more important matters to attend to, and Myddelton** 
hands were soon set free by the dissolution. 

* 8 Jac L cap. 18; explained by 4 Jac L cap. 12. 
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Although, however, he had no longer any reason to Ch. XI. 
fear any obstacle which might be thrown in his way by ""leisT" 
Parliament, the opposition of the landowners was so The King 
annoying, and the demands which were made on his joins in the 
purse were, in all probability, increasing so largely in ^J^g, 
consequence of them, that he determined to make an 
attempt to interest the King in his project. James, who, 
with all his feults, seldom turned a deaf ear to any 
scheme which involved the improvement of the material 
welfare of his subjects, readily consented to take upon 
himself half the expense of the undertaking, on condition 
of receiving half the profits. Under the sanction of the 
royal name the works rapidly went forward, and on 
Michaelmas day, 1613, all London was thronging to 
Islington in order to celebrate the completion of the 
undertaking.* 

The time was now come when Bacon might reasonably Bacon's 
look forward to some reward for the services which he ^^**p®^_ 
had rendered as Solicitor-General. Towards the end of Son. ™*^ 
' the preceding year he had applied in vain for the Master- 
ship of the Court of Wards, which had again become 
vacant by the death of Sir George Carew. He had 
counted upon success so &r as to order the necessary 
liveries. For some reason or other he was disappointed. 
Perhaps he omitted to ofier the accustomed bribe to 
Rochester. At all events, the place was given to Sir 
Walter Cope, a man of integrity, but of no great abili- 
ties. The wits made merry over the Solicitor's dis- 
comfiture. Sir Walter, they said, had got the Wards, 
and Sir Francis the Liveries. 

It is possible that the knowledge which in the course He re- 
of the summer of 1613 was acquired by James of the !^^^ 
intrigues which so many of his ministers were carrying of the 
on with the Spanish Ambassador, may have led him to q^^^ 
esteem more highly a man who, like Bacon, was place, 
thoroughly devoted to the cause of the prerogative. It 
was probably, however, before any information on this 

^ Smiles' Ltvea of Engineers, i. 107-182. It is often stated that Myd- 
delton was made a knight in reward for his sendees. This was not the 
cmae ; he received no honi^ur whatever till he was made a baronet| many 
jears afterwards. 
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CH.XL subject had reached him, that he gave him a promise* 
1613. that he should succeed Hobart as Attorney-General at 
the next vacancy of that office. Soon after the prondse 
was given, Hobart was taken ill, and Bacon wrote to 
remind the King of his engagement. The Attorney, 
however, soon recovered, and Bacon's promotion seemed 
as far off as ever, when, on the 7th of August, the death 
of Sir Thomas Fleming, the Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, opened the way for his advancement. 
Vacancy Bacon at once wrote to the King, and begged him to 
Chief appoint Hobart to the post. In case of his refusal he 
joBtice- asked that he might himself be selected.f It was not 
ffingvf^* long, however, before he thought of a plan which he 
Bench. inmiediately communicated to the King, by means of 
which James might show the weight of his authority, 
whilst he gratified Bacon, by inflicting an intense morti- 
fication upon the man whom he disliked more than any 
one else in England. Coke's resistance to the King on 
the subject of the proclamations and the prohibitions had 
never been forgotten; and Bacon knew that James would 
eagerly grasp at an opportunity of showing the great 
lawyer that he was not altogether independent He 
therefore reminded him that such an opportunity had 
now arrived. The Chief Justiceship of the King's Bench 
was indeed a more honourable post than that which 
Coke now held, but it was far less lucrative, and it was 
well known that Coke would be unwilling to pay for the 
higher title with a diminution of his income. His selec- 
tion as Fleming's successor would be universally regarded 
as a penal promotion, which would deter others fix)m 
offending in a similar manner. Room would be thus made 
for Hobart in the Common Pleas. As for himself, he would 
take care to put forth all his energies as Attorney- 
General in defence of the prerogative. It was an office 
the duties of which he was better able to fulfil than his 



• Referred to in Bacon's letter to the King (Works, ed. Montagu, xii. 
121). The promise must have been riven after the writing of the letter 
printed at p. 96 of the same volume, which must have been written shortly 
after the promotion of Dodeiidge and Nichols on the 25th and 26th of 
November, 1612. 

t Bacon to the King (Works, ed. Montagu, xii. 286). 
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predecessor had been, who was naturally of a timid and Ch. XI. 
retiring disposition, ♦ I613. 

Bacon's advice was followed. Coke, sorely against his Legal pro- 
will, was forced into promotion. Hobart became Chief ™°^^°*- 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Bacon stepped into 
the place vacated by Hobart. The Solicitorship was 
given to Yelverton, whose opinions in most points 
coincided with those of Bacon, and whose speech in 
defence of the prerogative, in the debate on the imposi- 
tions, had not been forgotten. As a compensation for 
the loss of the post to which he was so much attached. 
Coke was made a Privy Councillor; and it was hoped 
that, in taking part in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, he would be less inclined, than he had been before, 
to oppose the prerogative of the Crown. Even this honour, 
however, was not sufficient to conquer his repugnance to 
the promotion which had been forced upon hun. The 
first time he met Bacon, after these alterations were con- 
cluded, he could not avoid shovring what his feelings 
were: ' Mr. Attorney,' he said, 'this is all your doing; 
it is you that have made this great stir.' ' Ah^ my lord,' 
was the ready answer, ' your lordship all this while hath 
grown in breadth, you must needs now grow in height, 
else you will prove a monster. 'f 

Tne year, which had been marked by so many crimes Marriage 
and follies, was worthily brought to a close by the fivoi^te. 
festivities which accompanied the marriage of the 
favourite. The ceremony was performed on the day 
after Christmas day at the Chapel Royal. In order that Rochester 
the lady might not lose her title of Coimtess, Rochester ^^f^^f 
had, a few weeks previously, been created Earl of Somerset 
Somerset. As far as he was concerned, he showed the 
good taste of pot appearing surrounded by any extra- 
ordinary pomp. Lady Frances attracted attention by 
appearing with her long hair flowing down over her 
shoulders, a costiune which was at that time reserved 
for virgin brides. The couple were married by the same 
Bishop who had done a similar service to the bride six 

♦ Bacon's Works (ed. Montafru), vii. 340. 
t Bacon's ApopthegmSi Works, yiL 169. 
VOL. n. K 
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years previously. All who had to gain anything from 
the royal bounty pressed round the newly married 
pair with gifts 'in their hands. Nottingham and Coke, 
Lake and Winwood, did not think it beneath them to 
court the favour of the man who stood between them 
and their Sovereign. The City of London, the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, and the East India Company, 
were not behindhand. Bacon prepared a masque to 
celebrate the marriage. He declared that, although it 
would cost him no less a sum than £2,000, he would 
allow no one to share the burden with him. A day or 
two after the marriage, Win wood had the opportimity of 
paying a still more delicate compliment to the bride. 
The King had sent for the Lord Mayor, and had 
intimated to him that it was expected that he should 

Provide an entertainment for Lord and Lady Somerset, 
'he Lord Mayor, however, desired to be excused fix)m 
entertaining the large company which might be expected 
to come in their train. He accordingly pleaded that his 
house was too small for the purpose. He was told that, 
at all events, the City Halls were large enough. He 
accordingly appealed to the Aldermen, who consented to 
take the burden off his shoulders, and directed that the 
preparations should be made in Merchant Taylors' Hall. 
It was arranged that the guests should make their way 
in procession from Westminster to the City, the gentle^ 
men on horseback and the ladies in their coaches. 

The bride was, naturaUv enough, anxious to appear 
on such an occasion in all due splendour. Her coach 
was sufficiently magnificent to attract attention, but, 
unluckily, she had no horses good enough for her pur- 
pose. In this difficulty she sent to Winwood to borrow 
his. Winwood immeaiately answered, that it was not 
fit for so great a lady to use anything borrowed, and 
begf]:ed that she woula accept the horses as a present.* 

When we remember what Lady Somerset was, there 
is something revolting to our feelings in the attentions 
which she received firom all quarters. And yet it would 



♦ Chamberlain to Lady Carleton, Dec. 80, 1613, Chamberlain to Carleton 
JaQ. 5, 1614^ Court and Tinm, i. 284^ 287. ' 
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be unfair to judge those who paid court to hel* by the Ch. XI. 
standard of our own times. Some of them, at least, leis. 
were not mere sycophants. They had been accustomed 
to see in the fiivour of the Sovereign the only road to 
advancement, and they had become callous to the means by 
which that favour was to be won, provided that they were 
not required themselves to commit directly any immoral 
act. The whole political system was out of joint, and 
the utmost that can be said is, that these men had not 
sufficient discernment to detect the causes of the evil, or 
sufficient determination to preserve their independence 
at all hazards. It is only on rare occasions that men 
can be found to protest against misgovemment when 
they profit by its continuance. 

It was, however, well for the credit of human nature Silent pro- 
that one man should be foimd who would refuse reso- ^^!'^® 
lutely to worship the idol. Whilst, in the persons of bi«hop. 
Coke, and Bacon, and Winwood, the most learned lawyer, 
the deepest thinker, and the most honest official states- 
man of the age combined with deans and bishops to do 
her homage. Abbot stood resolutely aloof. He appeared, 
indeed, in the chapel at the time of the marriage, but 
he refiised to take any part in authorizing what he 
considered to be an adulterous imion. If conscience 
retained any sway over the heart of the giddy young 
bride, she must have been awed by the stem features of 
the man who was regarding her with no Mendly eyes. 
To us, who know what the fiiture history of England 
was, there is something ominous in this scene. It was, 
as it were, the spirit of Calvinism which had taken up 
its abode in that silent monitor; the one power in Eng- 
land which could resist the seductions of the Court, and 
which was capable of rebuking, at any cost, the immo- 
rality of the great. Abbot was not a great man, but on 
that day he stood in a position which placed him far 
above all the genius and the grandeur which was around 
him. 

As yet Lady Somerset had the world at her feet. Two 
years of dissipation and of enjoyment were yet to be 
hers ; and then the final catastrophe was to come, with 
all its irretrievable ruin* For the present, not a shadow 

x2 
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Ch. XI. crossed her path* Her husband was at the height of hLs 

1613. power. Exercising more than the inftaence of a Secre- 
Soinerset'8 taiy, without the name, he shared in all the thoughts and 
wealth and schemcs of the King. Nor was there any want of 
m aence. jj^^j^g f^p ^^eping up the dignity and splendour of his 

position; there was no need now to ask the King for 

f rants of land or of ready money ; every suitor who 
ad a petition to present must pay tribute to Somerset 
if he hoped to obtain a favourable reply. What he 
gained in this way was never known, but it was cal- 
culated that, though his ostensible revenue was by no 
means large, he had spent no less than £90,000 in 
twelve months. 
Preyaienco The systcm under which a mere xjourtier could attaio 
of duel- -^ ^jjg ii%hest honours of the State was one which could 
not fell to be attended by mischievous consequences of 
every kind. Amongst the evils which were beginning 
to attract the attention of those who were anxious to 
provide some remedy for the moral disorders of the age, 
was the increasing prevalence of the practice of duelling. 
The death of Lord Bruce of Kinloss, who had lately 
succeeded to the title of his father, the late Master of 
the Rolls, and who was slain in a duel with Sir Edward 
Sackville, the brother of the Earl of Dorset, brought the 
subject more inunediately before the notice of the King. 
He exerted himself successfiilly to stop a threaten^ 
combat between the Earl of Essex and Lord Henry 
Howard, the third son of the Earl of Suffolk, arising 
out of the ill-will which prevailed between the two 
families in consequence of the divorce of Lady Essex. 
A proclamation was issued to put a stop to duels for the 

1614. fiiture. Bacon was employed to prosecute in the Star- 
Chamber two persons who were intending to engage in 
single combat, and he declared that similar proceedings 
would be taken against all who, in any way whatever, 
conunitted any act which was connected with the giving 
or receiving a challenge. 

ineffl- No doubt, it was well that Government should take 

dcncy of -^p the matter energetically. But the evil lay too deep 
^^icmo- ^ ^ reached by otar-Chamber prosecutions. In the 
Adopted, earnest days of the Reformation, duels had ceased to be 
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resorted to by men who had sterner work on hand. It Ch. XI. 
was when the national struggle for independence had 1614. 
ended in victory that they were once more heard of. 
If James wished to cleanse the land of bloodshed, it was 
necessary for him to change his own nature. If he 
ipvould put himself at the head of the serious thought 
of England, there would soon be work enough for the 
young nobility, in which they would be proud to join, 
instesui of wasting their courage upon their own miser- 
able quarrels. If the Court and the Council Board had 
been filled with the men who were the natural leaders 
of the nation, and if the nation itself had been admitted 
to share in their deliberations, a healthy public opinion 
Tvould soon have been created, which would have chas- 
tised alike those who plunged heedlessly into quarrels, 
and those who gave the provocation by imbridled licen- 
tiousness of speech and action. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF 1614. 

CH.xn. If James was blind to the intellectual inferiority of the 
1612. iHen of whom his Privy Council was composed, as com- 
Financiai pared with those who had sat at the Board during the 
difficuitiet. reign of his predecessor, and to the moral scandals -wdiich 
were the sure symptoms of the disease which is, soona* 
or later, the invariable accompaniment of irrespcmsible 
Government, there was one warning, at least, to which it 
was impossible for him to shut his eyes. In every 
country where a Government has been erected in de- 
fiance of the laws of nature, financial embarrassment 
is the inevitable scourge which, sooner or later, awaits 
the rulers} but in England, the institutions which 
render it necessary to obtain the consent of Parliament 
at least to all internal taxation, were certain to accelerate 
the crisis and to bring the culprit face to fiice witii the 
consequences of his errors almost as soon as they had 
been committed. Since Salisbuiy's death efibrts had 
been made, with only a very partial success, to bring the 
expenditure to a level with the revenue. In June, 1611 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Julius Caesar, in- 
formed the King* that the ordinary expenditure of the 
Crown exceeded the revenue by no less a sum than 
;ei60,000, and that the debt had risen to £500,000 from 
the £300,000 at which it stood at the opening of the ses- 
sion in the Spring of 1610.- Upon this a Sub-Committee, 
of which Bacon as well as Caesar were members, was 
appointed to report to the new Commissioners of the 
Treasury upon the state of the finances. The result of 
their labours was a plan which was actually carried into 

* Cadsar's noteS; Lansd. MS. 165; fol. 22a 
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effect, by which the deficit might be reduced by about Cn.'m. 
£35,000, leavmg the £125,000 still unprovided for, to 1612. 
say nothing of the extraordinary expenses which were cer- 
tain to arise from time to time. What the amoimt of these 
extraordinary expenses was maybe calculatedfrom the fiict 
that in the two years which ended at Michaelmas, 1613, al- 
though many claims upon the Grovemment were left un- 
paid, it was necessary to borrow £143,000, of which a great ^^la. 
part was raised by a new issue of Privy Seals;* and 
that, in addition to the money thus obtained, no less a 
sum than £388,000 had been paid into the Exchequer 
on account of payments, many of which were not likely 
to be repeated, and none of which could be considered 
as forming part of the regular revenue of the Crown. 
Some of this, no doubt, was expended in providing for 
outstanding claims ; but, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Government, the debt, as has been seen, continued to 
increase. It must, however, be said that it was upon the 
report of this committee that James, for the first time, 
showed a desire to economize; and though he could not 
at once withdraw the pensions and annuities which 
he had heedlessly granted, or reduce in a moment the 
scale of expenditure which he had authorized, he did 
what he could in checking his propensity to give away 
money to every one of his courtiers who asked him. 

In the year which ended at Michaelmas, 1613, the 
difficulties were especially great. In addition to the 
ordinary expenditure, a part at least of the expenses 
connected with the marriage of the Princess had to be 
met within the year. Those expenses amoimted to more 
than ^60,000, to which £40,000 had to be added for 
the portion of the bride. £16,000 was wanted towards 
defi^ying the outlay at Prince Henry's fimeral. Other 
extraordinary charges were pressing for payment, and 



• Subsidiefl and fifteenths in 1611-12 

Da in 1612-13 . 
Sale of Crown property in 1611-12 . 

Do. in 1612-13 . 
Extraordinaiy payments in 1611-12 

Da in 1612-13 . 



(See the financial tahlea in the Appendix.) 



£24,423 

9,261 

46,086 

10,556 

118,4<52 

169,901 

£388,588 
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amongst them, £105,000 was required to pay off a loan 
which had Mien due. 

No effort was spared to meet these demands. The 
Earl of Northumberland was forced to pay £11,000 on 
account of his fine in the Star-Chamber,* which, under 
other circumstances, would, in all probability, have been 
left in his pocket. £65,000, which had long been owed 
by the French Government, was extracted fix>m the 
King of France. The repayment of the debt which the 
Dutch had contracted with Elizabeth commenced in 1611, 
and was still continuing at the rate of £40,000 a year. 
£57,000 was produced by Baronetcies in the two years, and 
all other means which could be thought of were resorted 
to without scruple. Privy Seals were again sent out to a 
select few who were supposed to be capable of sustaining 
the burden, although the last loan had not been repaid, 
and £6,000 was borrowed fi'om other sources. On one 
occasion, when the Exchequer was all but empty, 
Rochester produced £24,000, which he requested the 
King to accept as a loan until the present difficulty was 
at an end.f It was all in vain. Recourse was again 
had to the sale of lands and woods. By this means 
a sum of £65,000 was realized. 

Such a method of extricating the Exchequer from its 
difficulties must have an end. Already the entail of 
1609 had been broken into, and lands had been parted 
with which were intended to be indissolubly annexed to 
the Crown. £67,000, moreover, of the revenue of the 
following year had been levied in anticipation, so 
that the prospect was more than ever hopeless. Under 
these circumstances, it is not strange that the idea of tlie 
necessity of calling a Parliament was accepted even by 
those who had been most opposed to such a measure. 

There were two men who had always consistently 
recommended the summoning of Parliament. Inune- 
diately upon Salisbury's death Bacon wrote to the King, 

• It is generally supposed that the Star-Chamber fines formed a laii^ 
portion of tne Kinff^s revenue. This is by no means the case. The laige fines 
were almost invariably remitted. 

f Receipt Book of the Exchequer. In Chamberlain's letter to CarietoDy 
April 29, 1613 (S, P. Izxii. 120), the sum is erroneously given as £22,000; 
£iO,QOO was repaid within the year. 
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advising this course, and offering to suggest measures CH.xn. 
which might lead the way to a settlement of the differences leia 
between him and the House of Commons.* Some 
months before, Nevill had a conversation with James 
on the same subject, in which he had given his opinion 
strongly in the same directionf . It was not, however, 
till the summer of 1613 that James was willing to admit 
the idea of appealing once more to the representatives 
of the people, who had been dismissed by him so 
summarily. » 

It was probably about this time that a memorial was NeviU's 
drawn up by Nevill, which at once stamps its author '"®™°" 
as a statesman who was fitted above all others to mediate 
between James and his people, and to watch over the 
development of the new order of things, which was 
certain, sooner or later, to take the place of the existing 
system.J His opinion was, that all the schemes which ^^^g^. 
had been suggested for raising money in any way except moning'of 
by Parliament, would prove in the end to be failures. * ^*^***" 
It was no mere question of money. The Ul-feeling 
which had been caused by the dissolution of the last 
Parliament had not been confined to its members. From 
them it had spread over every constituency in the king- 
dom. All Europe knew that the King and his subjects 
were at variance, and the enemies of England would be 
emboldened to treat with contempt a nation where there 
was no harmony between the Government and the people. 
If James wished to maintain his position amongst the 
Sovereigns of the Continent he must prove to them that 
he had not lost the hearts of his subjects ; and there was 
no better way of accomplishing this than by showing 
that he could meet his Parliament without coming into 
collision with it. 

It miffht indeed be said that the Commons would still objections 

° aniwered. 

• Bacon to the King, May 81, 1612, (Works, ed. Montagy, xii. 281.) 
^ C, J. i. 485. The conversation at Windsor there mentioned took place 
in Julj, 1611. Bat the mention of projects in the memorial looks as if it 
had been drawn un at a later date. It is, perhaps, a repetition of arguments 
formerly presentea. 

X The memorial is printed in Appendix V. The copies -which are 
Among the State Papers are all anonymous. But Carte {IKst, iv. 17), who 
had another copy before him, speaks distinctly of the memorial as being 
NeviU's, and the internal evidence all points in the same direction. 
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CH,xn. be unwiUing to give money under any conditions what- 
1613. ever, or that, even if they consented to grant supplies 
they would dog their concessions with unreasonable 
demands. To these objections Nevill replied that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the opposition in the last 
Parliament arose from &ctious motives. He had himsdf 
lived on fSfuniliar terms with the leaders of the oppositiosi, 
and he was able to affirm without fear of contradiction 
that they bore no ill-will towards the King. He was 
ready to undertake for the greater part of them that, if 
the King would act fiairly by his people, he would find 
these men readv to exert themselves in support of the 
Government. It was true, indeed, that it would be 
necessary to grant certain things upon which those viho 
would be called to pay the sulwidies had set their 
hearts. It remained to be considered what these coo- 
cessions should be. 
Concet. It was difficulty he said, for any one man to set down 

sions to be the requirements of all the members of the House, but 
from what he knew of the leading men of the last Par- 
liament, he had ventured to draw up a list* of con- 
cessions which, as he thought, would prove satisfiurtorv 
to them. In this paper, which was appended to his 
memorial, Nevill set forth certain points in which he 
thought that the law pressed hardly upon the subject 
None of them, however, were of much importance. 
He undoubtedly attached greater weight to the eight 
concessions which James Imd offered to the ConmicHis 
shortiy after the breach of the <X)ntract. These he 
copied out, and, adroitiy enough, refused to give anv 
' opmion on them, taking it for granted that they still 
expressed the opinions of the King. Amongst them 
was a renimciation of the right of levying impositions 
without consent of Parliament. 
Conduct Having thus laid before James a Ust of the points 
recom- which it would be advisable to yield, Nevill proceeded 
SrKingf to urge that Parliament should be summoned inune- 
diately. Let the King avoid the use of any irritatinjg 
speeches, and let him do his best while he was on his 

* I haye not printed this list in the Appendix, as it oonsifts ckieflf 
of diy detailfl. It will be found among the &iaU Pn^aers, Dom. Ixxir. 40. 
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progress to win the good-will of the country gentlemen. CH.xn. 
Let orders be given to the Archbishop to aUow no books leia. 
to be printed, or sermons preached, wliich reflected upon 
the House of Commons. Let the grievances presentea in 
the last Parliament be examined, and, if the King were 
willing to yield on any point, let him do it at once, 
without waiting for the conunencement of the session. 
Above all, let him see that all promises of reformation 
which he had made were actually carried out. There 
can be little doubt that if NeviU had been called upon 
to speak moi'e plainly he would have pointed to the 
ecclesiastical grievances as those which it was most 
necessary to redress. It is equally clear that if James 
had accepted his advice, and had met Parliament with 
some concession on the ecclesiastical question and with a 
renunciation of his claim to levy impositions, he would 
have had no difficulty in obtaining any supplies which 
he might choose to demand. 

No less wise were the practical suggestions which were 
offered by NeviU as to the best mode of conducting the 
business of the House of Commons. He saw, as every 
one must have seen, who had sat in that House since 
Salisbury's elevation to the Peerage, that the system of 
communicating the King's wishes through members of 
the House of Lords did not work well. He therefore 
recommended that the King should make any proposals 
which he wished to lay before the Commons, either by 
his own mouth, or by such of his ministers as were 
members of the Lower House, and that he should call 
upon them themselves to nominate a committee which 
might confer with him on all points on which any dif- 
ference of opinion existed between them. 

It is melancholy to descend from this statesmanlike Bacon's 
memorial to the letters which were written about six j^l^jg, . 
months later by Bacon, on the same subject.* In the 
first of the two letters which he wrote he began by 
referring to those who, like NevUl, had offered to fcJe 
serviceable to the King in the new Parliament, but who, 

♦ Bacon to the King, Cott MS., Tit. F. iv., fol. 828. The mention of 
bonfires in the first letter shows it to have been written shortly after the* 
dthof JannAZ7,1614 
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CH.xn. reasonably enough, had' told him that unless he would 

1614 make concessions which were likely to satisfy the House, 

Head- it was impossible for them to be of any use to him. 

jlraes not Bacon warned James not to become a merchant of his 

to sell bis favours. If, indeed, there was anything among the pro- 

faTours.' posals of thcsc men which it was advisable to carry into 

execution, they should be allowed to have the credit of 

their own skill in dmwing up their scheme. If this was 

not the- case, they should have something better given 

them to bring into shape. The King might be sure that 

he had not lost the affections of his people. If he had 

heard the bells ringing in London, and witnessed the 

bonfires burning at the announcement of the birth of his 

grandson, who had just been bom at Heidelberg, he would 

have had little doubt that he was stiU in possession of 

the hearts of the English people. Such advice as this 

was far inferior to that which Nevill had given when he 

called upon James to take the lead himself in carrying 

out the measures which were likely to satisfy his subjects. 

But it was in another letter, which he wrote a few days 

later,* that Bacon showed clearly how great was the 

difference between the man whose heart beat in unison 

with the better feeling of the Parliamentary opposition, 

and the man who, in spite of the aclmowlfedged greatness 

of his intellect, was unable to see in the majority of the 

House of Commons anything more than a set of men 

who had been induced by factious motives to shout for a 

policy for which, in their hearts^ they cared little or 

nothing. 

Argues for "^^^ ^^^ argument by which he supported his opinion 

the proba- that the Parliament would be likely to look upon the 

the'parUa- King's demands with favour was sufficient to show how 

mentwiU far he had mistaken the character of his countrymen. 

Kin^'**^ He actually stated his belief that it was so long since 

the old grievances had been produced that they would 

now be forgotten, and that, as the Government had not 

lately done anything unpopular,! James was not likely 

♦ Bacon to the Kiagy Cott. MS., Tit F. ir., fol. 333. The notes at 
foL 329 are eyidently those firom which this letter was drawn up. 

t ' I do not find since the last Parliament any one action of estate amongst 
your Majesty's proceedings that hath been harsh or distasteful, and, there- 
fore; seeing ihe old grievances (haying been long broached) cannot but wax 
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to be annoyed by their revival. After having thus CH.xn. 
measured the retentive powers of his countiymen's iei4. 
memories, he went on to say that Lord Sanquhar's 
execution had produced a conviction that the King was 
now impartial in dealing justice to Scotchmen and 
Englishmen alike; that the deaths of the Earls of Salis- 
bury and Dunbar had rid him of the odium which, as 
he imagined, was attached %o their persons; and that 
the leaders of the House of Commons had foimd out by 
this time that nothing was to be gained by opposition, 
and would at last, through hope of the King's favour, be 
ready to support him in his demands.* He concluded 
this part of his letter by charging Salisbury with having 
supported, in an underhand manner, th^ opposition to 
his own measures in the last Parliament.f It is difficult 
to understand how Bacon could for a moment have 
believed in the truth of such a charge as this, were it 
not for the intense dislike which he felt for the cousin 
who had so long barred his way to promotion. 

In meetmg his Parliament, Bacon again urged, the AdviacB 
King must avoid all appearance of any wish to strike a ^®^^"^ 
bargain with the House. He must not ask for too much meet the 
at once ; he must give out that he had called the mem- 
bers together for some other reason than in order to 
obtain a grant of money, and tempt them by propound- 
ing some of those great schemes which Bacon would so 
fladly^ have recommended to the consideration of the 
[ouse. He must tell them that he would be able, in 
time, to supply his own wants without their assistance, 

dead and flat, and that there hath been no new matter either to rub up and 
revire the old^ or to p.ye other cause of diflcontenty I think the case much 
amended to your Majesty's advantage/ 

* ' That opposition which was, the last Parliament, to your Majeshr's 
business, as much as was not expwis naturaUbuSf but out of party, I conceive 
to be now much weaker than it was, and that party almost dissolved. 
Yelverton is won. Sandys is fallen off. Crew and Hyde stand to be 
Seijeants. Brock is dead. Nevill hath hopes. Berkeley will, I think, 
be respective. Martin hath money in his purse. Dudley Digges and 
HoUes are yours. Besides, they canuot but find more and more the vanity 
of that popular course, especially your Majesty having carried yourself in 
that princely temper towards them as not to persecute or diBgrace them, nor 
yet to use or advance them.' 

t ' I cannot excuse him that is gone of an artificial animating of the 
negadve, which infusion or influence now ceasing, I have better hope.' 
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CH.xn. and that he called upon them in order to anticipate the 
1614, conclusion of his efforts rather than from any absolute 
necessity. 

A paper,* which contains the notes which probably 
formed the basis of a third letter, now lost, in which he 
entered further into particulars, stands in still more 
striking contrast with the manly advice given by Nevill. 
Such questions a§ the following were, according to Bacon, 
to be matters for the consideration of the King. How the 
subject of the impositions could be settled so as that no 
more might be heard about the matter? — ^how the House 
could be induced to put off the investigation of the 
grievances of the nation until the supply had been voted? 
— what project it would be advisable to put forward as the 
one to be held in terror over the Commons, as afford- 
ing a ready resource in case the House should prove 
contumacious? — ^what measures are to be taken in 
hand so as to win popularity? — ^what laws were 
actually to be propounded to Parliament in order to 
give content to the people? The last suggestion was 
well enough, but Bacon does not long continue in this 
strain; he begins immediately to consider how the 
lawyers can be won over to tne King's side, and how 
the different classes of men who together constituted the 
House might be gained. This, however, is far fi'om 
being the worst. He suggests that the more popular 
members should be intimidated or flattered, and that the 
judges themselves should be tampered with, lest they 
should decide in a manner adverse to the Crown any 
points of law which might come before them.f Care 
must be taken to influence the elections whenever it can 



• Headed, anddents of Parliament/ Cott. MS., Tit F. iv., fol. 830. 
The first paragraph is 'The impositions, and how that matter may be 
buried and silenced.' I have ^ven the most favourable interpretation. The 
words might mean 'How it can best be kept out of sight' But at 
its best, there is no recognition of the real worth of the arguments of the 
opposition. 

f ' What course may be taken with that combined body . . . which made 
the popular party last Parliament, for the severing of them, intimidating of 
them, or holding them in hopes or the like, whereby they may be dissolved 
or weakened or won ? What course may be held to engage and assure the 
judges m omnem eventum for any ^ints of law or right which may be fore- 
seen as likely to come in question in Parliament P ' 
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be done by fidr means. There were the Cinque Ports, Ch xii. 
more or less under the influence of their warden, the 1014. 
Earl of Northampton ; there were other boroughs where 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster could do much ; 
and there were not a few where a word from one or other 
of the Lords of the Council would not be thrown away. 
Everjrthing, however, must be sedulously avoided which 
bore the appearance of packing tiie Parliament. The 
King would merely avoid the mistake of leaving every- 
thing to chance. By allowing the legitimate influence 
of the Government to be felt, he would have a Parlia- 
ment which was really free. It was the opposition 
leaders who were attempting to pack the Parliament 
with their followers. In Nevill's advice, that the 
Government should be represented by officials sitting 
in the Lower House, Bacon, of cchirse, concurred. 

Such language as this speaks for itself. It is the Character 
language of a man who beHeved that the Crown was rlsom-^^' 
right in its attempt to maintain its prerogatives unim- menda- 
p^red, and that in so doing it would obtain the support ^^ 
of the people of England, if they did not allow themselves- 
to be led astray by men who were influenced by fectious 
motives. It is also the language of a man who believed 
that, in order to obtain the object at which he aimed, it 
was allowable to make use of means from which others, 
who were possessed of a more delicate sense of right and 
wrong, would shrink, and who had little idea of the 
injury which, if he had been successful, he would have 
inflicted upon the morality of the nation by obtaining its 
support by other than the most straighttorward means, 
and by influencing its leading men by offers of the favour, 
or by the threats of the ill-will, of the Government. 

Unfortunately, there was little doubt that James would Bacon^s 
choose the programme of Bacon in preference to that of p^^^abie 
NevilL The grievances and the impositions would have to James. 
been a bitter pill to swallow, and he was naturally inclined 
to take Bacon's hopefiil view of the feelings of the country, 
and to be satisfied with the theory that the opposition 
with which he had hitherto met had been merely a facti- 
tious movement arising from the ill-humour of a few 
individuals. 
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Ch.xii^ The proposal to summon Parliament had long been 
1614.^ resisted by Northampton. In September, when the ques- 
He decides tion was debated in the Council, he had told the Jimg 
moniirT *^^^ ^ ^^ ®^ would Only be to call together an assembly 
Pariia^ of his enemies,* and James'assured him, after the conclu- 
™®°'- sion of the discussion, that he believed that he was in the 
right. A few months, however, made a change even in 
Northampton's views. He submitted, as a matter of 
necessity, to what he considered to be the indignity of 
applying for help to the House of Commons.f On the 
16th of Februar}^, the Council informed the King that 
they had taken the matter into consideration, and that 
they were of opinion that the only course to be pursued 
was the summoning of Parliament. J 
Amount of ^^ ^^^ ^^S^ time. In spite of the enormous sales of 
the debt, land, it had been found impossible to obtain money enough 
to defmy the necessaiy expenses of the Government. The 
garrisons in the cautionary towns were ready to mutiny 
for their pay. The ambassadors were crymg out for 
their salaiies and allowances. The sailors who maimed 
the navy were unpaid, and the fortifications by which the 
coast was guarded were in urgent need of repair.§ Lord 
Harrington, who had a claim upon the King for £30,000, 
which he had spent upon the establishment of the Princess, 
was put off with a patent giving him a monopoly of the 
copper coinage of the country. In every department 
there was a long list of arrears which there were no 
means of satisfying, and which amounted on the whole to 
£488,000. To repay the money borrowed upon Privy 
Seals £125,000 would be needed, and the £67,000 which 
had been levied by anticipation from the revenues properly 
belonging to the following year, must in some way or 
other be made good. Altogether, the King's liabilities 
now amounted to £680,000, || to say nothing of a stand- 
ing deficit which, after including the extraordinary ex- 
penditure, was certain to exceed £200,000 a-year. 

The Council took Nevill's advice so &r as looking 



o 



^ / to the Kinff, Sept. 22, 1613, S. P. S^}. 
f Northampton, to [Somerset], Cott. MS., Tit F. iv., foL 826, 827. 
X Council to the King, Feb. 16, 1614, S, P. Bom. Ixxvi. 22. 
5 Speeches of Winwood and Caesar, C. J. i. 461, 462. 
II Lansd* MS. 165, foL 257. The statement is dated Maj 2, 1614. 
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over the grievances was concerned; but they went no Ch. xii. 
further. On no single point did they think proper to ""leiiT" 
give way. They also examined his fist of concessions, proposed 
and the oflfers which had been made by the King after conces- 
the breach of the contract in 1610. From these they ^^^' 
selected some which James consented to lay before Parlia- 
ment, in order to show that he was willing to give way 
in matters where he considered that his subjects were 
hardly treated. The concessions were not unimportant 
in themselves, but they were altogether unconnected with 
the points in dispute. The impositions, as might have 
been expected, were not even named. 

For the first time within the memory of man, the Aeon- 
country was subjected to the turmoil of a general elec- J^uon. 
tion, in which a great question of principle was at stake. 
Under these circumstances, the Government were induced 
to take steps to procure a fiivourable majority, to which 
they had thought it unnecessary to resort ten years pre- 
viously. How far they went it is difficult to say, with 
the scanty information which we possess. Nevill, mdeed. The Un- 
had offered to undertake, on behalf of the future House de^^^ers. 
of Commons, that if the King would concede all the 
chief points in dispute, the House would not be niggardly 
in granting the supplies which he required. It seems, 
however, l^bat there were some who went beyond this 
very safe assertion, and who were allured by promises of 
Court favour to engage to do what they could to obtain 
the return of members who were likely to favour the 
prerogative. Whoever they may have been, they were 
certainly liot men of any great importance, and it is not 
probable tliat they offered to do more than to influence a 
few elections here and there.* 

* Compare Bacon^s estimate of them, in his letter JMst quoted, with the 
following extract of a letter from Suffolk to Somerseti wntten ahout the 
end of March : ' The last night, Pemhroke came to me in the garden, 
speaking in broken phrases, that he could not tell what woidd come of this 
Parliament, because he found by the consultation last day that my lords 
had no great conceit that there woidd be any peat good effected for our 
master: divers of my lords having spoken with many wise Parliament 
men, who do generally decline from the Undertakers, only Pembroke and 
myself were the hopeful believers of good success, two or three petty 
Councillors more seemed to be indifferently conceited, but so as my Loi^ 
of Pembroke is much unaatiafied that they are no more confident in hia 
VOL. n. L 
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Ch.xii. Unimportant as the whole affair was, the Government 
1614. soon discovered that they had only injured their own 
chances of success by meddling with such intrigues. 
Rumour magnified the matter into a conspiracy to pro- 
cure a whole Parliament of nominees. The Undertakers, 
as they were termed in the phraseology of the day, had 
dared to speak in the name of the whole Commons of 
England. It was not long before the most discouraging 
reports reached the Council of the reception which the 
The dec Government candidates were everywhere meeting with.* 
Jmfavour- ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^* lords and great men wrote to every 
able to the borough and county where they had any influence. Con- 
Govem- stituencies which had never before raised an objection to 
the persons who had been pointed out to them, now de- 
clared their determination to send to Westminster men 
of their own selection. It frequently happened that the 
Court candidates were flatly told that no votes would 
be given to any man who was in the King's service. 
The pressure which was put upon the electors, whilst it 
failed in the object for which it was intended, only served 
to strengthen the belief that an attempt had been made 
to pack the Parliament. So strong was the feeling 
against the Government in the city of London, that Sir 
Henry Montagu, who had represented the city in the 
last rarliament, and who had served as Recorder for 
many years, was rejected, in memory, no doubt, of his 
speech in favour of the impositions ; whilst Fuller, the 
strenuous asserter of the principles of the popular and 
Puritan party, was elected without difficulty. Not one 
of the men who had distinguished themselves on the 

Mends. .... We are appointed to meet again on Saturday. Pembroke and 
I liave undertaken to brmg to my lords &e demands that will be asked of 
the King this Parliament, and that they shall be moderate for the King, and 
yet pleasing to them. Which we amrm to my lords we conceive will be 
attractive inducements to get the good we look tor, and what this shaU work 
at our next meeting you shall know as soon as it is past But I must make 
you laugh to tell you that my Lord Privy Seal soberly says to me, " My 
Lord, you incline before the Council too much to these (Undertakers." This 
troubles me nothing, for if we may do our master the service we wish by 
our dissembling, I am well contented to play the knave a little with them, 
which you must give me dispensation for following your direction.' — Cott. 
MS., lit. F. iv. fol. 336. 

• Lake to , Feb. 19, 1614. Nichols' Progregaes, ii. 766. Chamberlain 

to Carleton, March 3, March 17, 1614, Court and Times^ 800, 285. The last 
letter is misplaced. 
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popular side during the debates in 1610 was without a Ch.xii. 
seat. Sandys and Hakewill, Whitelocke and Wentworth, 1614. 
were all there once more to defend the liberties of 
England. The scanty ranks of the defenders of the 
prerogative were headed as before by Bacon and Caesar; 
and the four candidates for the Secretaryship, Nevill 
and Winwood, Wotton and Lake, were all successful in 
obtaining seats. One of the most remarkable features of 
the new House was the number of those who appeared 
for the first time within the walls of Parliament. Three 
hundi*ed members, making nearly two-thirds of the whole 
assembly, were elected for the first time, The fact 
admits of an easy explanation: the constituencies in 
their present temper would be on the look-out for men 
who represented the determined spirit of the nation even 
more strongly than the members of the late Parliament 
had done. Amongst those who were thus elected were 
two men who were to set their mark upon the history of 
their cotmtry. Sir Thomas Wentworth, a young man 
of twenty-one, and heir to a princely estate in Yorkshire, 
represented the great county of the north ; John Pym, a 
Somersetshire country gentleman, nine years older than 
Wentworth, was sent to the House of Conmions by the 
little borough of Calne. We may be sure that neither 
Wentworth nor Pjrm were unobservant spectators of the 
events of the session; but, as fiu' as our information 
extends, neither of them took any part in the debates.* ^^^g 

The unfiivourable character of the elections made it Necessity 
more than ever necessary that a Secretary should be ofchoosiog 
chosen who covld speak with authority in the name of tuo^^' 
the Government, and who could make use of any influence 
which he might possess as a member of the House* of 
Commons to fhistrate the expected opposition. As late 
as in September in the preceding year Nevill was still 
confident of success.f But he had great difficulties to 
contend with. The Howards had no cau^e to be satisfied 
with him, e^ he had never taken care to conceal his dis- 
like of the divorce. Northampton, besides, had reason 

* At least, I have been unable to discover his name in tbe pages referring 
to tbe debates of this session. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Sept 9, l&ld, Court and Times, L 271. 

L 2 
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Ch.xii/ to look askance upon him, as he suspected him of having 

1613. some connection with the scheme by which Mansell haa 

hoped to overthrow the Commission for the Reformation 

of the Navy, in which Northampton took a peculiar 

interest.* Above all, the King never could forget the 

part which he had taken in the last Parliament, and the 

plain words in which he had set forth the grievances of 

the Commons. In October, Nevill discovered that his 

hopes were destined to be disappointed. It was generally 

believed that the favourite would continue to act in th^ 

confidential capacity to the King in which he had hitherto 

been employed, and that Lake, as the nominee of the 

Howards, would be admitted to perform the subordinate 

duties of the Secretaryship.f In order to console 

Nevill for his disappointment, Somerset J propoeed 

to purchase for him the office of Treasurer of the 

Chamber. Nevill at once replied, that he would take 

neither money, nor anything bought for money, at the 

hands of a subject, and gave him to understand that, 

though he was ready to act as Secretary^ he would not 

put up with any lower place. 

1614 In February, hopes of success were given him once 

more. It was intimated to him by Suffolk that he was 

selected for the appointment ; but that, as the King was^ 

still displeased with him for his conduct in the former 

Parliament, he must expiate his misdemeanors before 

he could hope to be promoted.§ If this was anythin«r 

more than a mere trick on the part of Suffolk, to secure 

his services during the session, either James must soon 

have changed his mind, or Nevill must have refused to 

Appoint. ^1^6 th^ required submission. On the 29th of March, 

nKDt of Winwood took the oaths as Secretary. Lake, as some 

Wmwood. compensation for his disappointment, was admitted to 

the rrivy Council on the same day. 
HisqutU. I^ many respects, if Nevill was not to have the 
ficaiioiw place, it was impossible to have made a better selection. 
vVinwood had served, with credit to himself, as amba»- 



for the 
post. 



• Whitelocke, Liher Fameiicus, 46. 
?f Chamberlain to Carl^ton, Court and Time$j i. 277. 
X He was still onlj Roi-hester^ but it ia perhaps better to aroid 
bv givinflr the title by which he was known in lol4. 
* § Suffolk to Somerset, Cott MS., Tit F. ir., foL 335. 
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sador in Holland for many years. His whole heart was Ch. Xii. 
in the opposition to Spain and the Catholic powers. It iq^^ 
was by mm that all those treaties had been negotiated 
which boimd England to support the Dutch Republic 
and the Princes of the German Union against the House 
of Austria. In the Council he would be sure to side 
with Abbot and Ellesmere in denouncing the entangle- 
ments of a Spanish policy. Nor was nis good sense 
likely to desert him in dealing with the domestic diffi- 
cidties with which the Grovemment was beset. On 
many points he shared the opinions of the majority of 
the House of Commons, and if he had been aUoweci to 
shape the policy of the Crown, he would have had little 
difficulty in giving satisfection to the nation. In some 
respects, indeed, he was less fitted than his friend 
Nevill ta act as leader of the House. He had, with 
the exception of occasional visits, been absent from 
England for many years, and he was hardly aware how 
completely the feeling of his countrymen had changed 
since the death of EUzabeth. Nor had his position at 
the Hague tended to soften down the asperities of his 
somewhat unconciliatory temper. He was also at the 
further disadvantage erf being altogether untried in 
Parliamentary life, and of being destitute of that pecu- 
liar experience which is a necessity to those who attempt 
to guide the deliberations of a large public assembly. 
It was probably this very circumstance which recom- 
mended him to James. His name brought with it no 
reminiscences of Parliamentary opposition, nor did it 
revive the remembrance of the time when Somerset and 
the Howards were at deadly feud, and when Nevill 
and Lake were the rival candidates^ supported by the 
two parties who were struggling for power. Nor must 
it be forgotten that James still sympathized with the 
bold foreign policy of which Winwood was the acknow- 
ledged representative. As to the home government, it 
was well imderstood that it was the business of the 
Secretary to carry out the directions given to him, and 
not to prescribe the mode in which political difficulties 
were to be met. 
• Winwood, indeed, was one of a class of diplomatists 
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Ch.xii. in which James and his son would henceforward find 
1614. the most valuable^ if not always the most trusted of 
He was their ministers. It was rapidly becoming impossible 
ciMs'of* ^^^ ^^y ^^^ living in England, who was not either 
diplomatic animated by conniption or ambition^ or utterly incapable, 
statesmen. ^£ understanding the requirements of the time, to attach 
himself to the service of the Crown. But with many 
of the ambassadors the case was Very different ; they 
were accustomed, from long habit, to receive orders 
from the Sovereign^ which they were bound implicitly 
to follow* On their return home, they continued to 
look upon the King in the light of an employer, with 
whom it was allowable to remonstrate, but whom it 
was impossible to disobey. They were accordingly pre- 
pared to support the prerogative^ not because they 
deliberately disregarded the rising influence of the 
House of Commons, but because it was an element 
which had never entered into their calculations* If the 
Sovereign for a moment was straying from the right 
path, they were contented to wait for a happy change, 
just as tney would haye been contented to execute the 
orders which might be sent to them, during their em- 
bassies at Paris or the Hague, although those directions 
might not altogether accord with their own ideas. 
TheKing's Certainly Winwood^s position was not to be envied. 
speech at He had to induce a hostile House of Commons to grant 
ing of the supplics, at the same time that he would have to refuse 
Session, thosc couccssions up(Mi whitjh their hearts were set. It 
was not long before he had to make his first essay in the 
art of guiding the House. The session was opened on 
April 5. *1^^ ^*^ ^f April by a speech from the King. James 
told the two Houses that he had called them together for 
three reasons: he was anxious that, by their support, 
religion might be maintained, the future succession to the 
Crown provided for, and his necessities relieved by the 
He speaks grant of a supply. He commended to their considera- 
recusants *^^^ *^^ increase of Popery, which was spreading in spite 
of the exertions which he had used to combat it both 
with his tongue and with his pen. He had no wish for 
any more rigorous laws against recusancy, but he hoped 
that some means might be contrived for executing more 
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strictly those which were already in existence. He then Ch.XIL 
referred to the events which had taken place in his own 1614. 
£umly since he had last met his Parliament. God had 
taken his eldest son from him, but He had just given him ^ '*'* . 
a grandson in his place, and he looked to Parliament to mwrnage.* 
settle the succession, in case of the failure of heirs through 
Prince Charles, upon this child and the other children 
who might be bom to the Electress. He had chosen a 
husband for his daughter out of a Protestant fiunily, in 
order that, if his own issue male should fail, the future 
Kings of England might be brought up in the Protestant 
£edth. 

Thus far, he must have carried with him the sympa- and de- 
thies of every man amongst his audience. He now ^ppte. 
entered upon more dangerous ground. The extraor- 
dinan'^ charge connected with the marriage had emptied 
the Exchequer, and there were other expenses which 
pressed heavily upon him. He would, however, speak 
plainly to them. He would not bargain with them for 
their money. He would see what they would do in their 
love. He had shown them that he relied upon their 
affection, by having recourse to them rather than to his 
own prerogative. He must, however, clear himself on 
one point: it had been rumoured that he relied upon 
some private Undertakers ' who, with their own credit 
and industry, would do great matters.' This he declared 
to be fidse : he would rather have the love of his sub- 
jects than their money.* 

* Pari JSitt,, L 1149. James is generallj accused of deceiving his hearers 
on this point ; and it is said that in 1621 he acknowledged that * in the last 
Parliament there came up a strange kind of beasts c^ed Undertakers, a 
name which in my nature I abhor/ In this, however, there is no neces- 
saiT contradiction with what he said in 1614 There were, no doubt, men 
in 1614 who were called Undertakers; but the question is, how far the King 
availed himself of their efibrts. We have seen that Baoon and Northampton 
laughed at the scheme, though there were a few among the GouncU who 
encouraged them. We do not know enough about their proceedings to say 
what it was that they proposed to do, but the rumour appears to have been 
that they offered to influence the retiums to such an extent as to procure a • 
Government majority. Such a rumour was absurd in itself, as James said in 
his speech of the 8th, ' K any had been so foolish as to offer it, vet it had 
been greater foUy in me to have accepted it' No doubt he knew that letters 
had been sent by the Lords of the Council and others to influence the elec- 
tors ; but he may have held that such letters did not amount to interference 
with elections. Besides, influence of this kind was used on both sides. 
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CH.xn. Three days later, James again addressed the Houses. 
1614. This Parliament, he said, was to be a Parliament of love. 
April 8. The world was to see his own love to his subjects, and 
^coi!d°^* the love of his subjects to their King. God was loved 
speech. for the gift which He gave, and he, who as a King repre- 
sented God, would begin by oflfering them a gift, and he 
expected from them cheerfulness in retribution for his 
favour. He then went over the heads of his former 
speech. He again denied that he had attempted to 
' hinder or prompt any man in the free election,' and 
asserted that he had never 'put any confidence in a 
party Parliament.' He declared that he would begin 
this Parliament by making offers of concessions which 
would soon be laid before them. As to their grievances, 
it would be better that each member should present them 
on behalf of his own constituency ; ' to heap them together 
' in one scroll like an army' would ' but cast aspersion 
upon' him and his 'government, and' would 'savour 
more of discontent than of desire for reformation.' He 
was unwilling to give up any of the honours and flowers 
of the Crown, but he would not stretch the prerogative 
further than his predecessors had done. He never In- 
tended his proclamations to have the force of law, but 
he thought that they ought to be obeyed, until Parlia- 

The following extract from Whitelocke's Uber Famelicus (p. 40) gives an 
insight into the manner in which elections were conducted : 

' I was retomed a burgess for the town of Woodstock, in the county of 
Oxon, where I was recorder, and was elected, notwithstanding the town 
was hardly pressed for another by the Earl of Montgomery^ steward of the 
manors, and keeper of the house and park there. ^ 

' There was returned with me Sir Philip Gary, younger son to Sir Edward 
Gary, master of the jewels. He was. nominated in the place by Sir Thomas 
Spencer, who, being steward of the town, refused to serve himself bat 
commended that gentleman. 

' I was returned burgess also for the borough of Gorfe Gastle, and that was 
by the nomination of . . . the Lady Elizabeth Goke ... I gave her thanks 
for it, and yielded up the place to her again, and in it was chosen Sir 
Thomas Tracy. 

' My worthy friend, Sir Robert Eilligrew, gave me a place for Helstone, 
in the county of Gomwall, and I cau^ my brother-in-law, Henry Bnl- 
• strode, to be returned for that place.' 

The fact, probably, was that, whilst the recommendations of the in- 
fluential lanaowners were generally in accordance with the feeling of the 
electors, the recommendations of the Gourt Lords were not. That James 
had made a bargain with certain persons to return members favourable to 
him, has not been proved. What he did do was, probably, in conformity with 
Bacon's advice given in the letters before-mentioned. 
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ment could meet to provide a remedy for the evil in Ch. xn. 
question. He once more denied having made any bar- i6i4. 
gain with the Undfertakers, and declared that he relied 
altogether upon the love of his subjects. 

What is most remarkable in tins speech is the air of 
self-satisfietction which pejrades the whole of it. James 
had evidently no idea that anyone besides himself was 
competent to judge what grievances ou^t to be re- 
dressed, or in what degree his prerogative was injurious 
to the interests of the nation. 

The first question taken up by the House was raised Question 
by a member who doubted whether Bacon could take his ^e*' ^^ 
seat, as there was no precedent for the election of an Attorney- 
Attomey-General. The matter was referred to a com- mfghtsit. 
mittee, who were ordered to search for precedents. The 
House finally decided that Bacon might be allowed to 
sit, but that for the fiiture no Attorney-General might 
take his seat in the House. On the 11th of April, Win- ^^^ll^ 
wood rose to move the grant of supplies, and read over 
the list of concessions which the King was prepared to 
make. The next day, when the House was about to 
take up the subject, Myddelton rose and said that these 
promises chiefly concerned the country gentlemen, and 
offered to the House a Bill concerning the impositions. 
Other members followed, bringing forward one by one 
the old list of the ecclesiastical grievances. It was in 
vain that Winwood rose and spoke at length upon the 
necessities of the public service, and that he panegyrized 
the foreign policy of the King; that Caesar entered into 
details of the misery which was inflicted upon the debtors 
of the Crown, and that Bacon appealed to the House to 
consider the state of the Continent, where war might 
break out at any moment. The House was unwilling to 
grant the supply until the rumours relating to the Under- it is post- 
takers had been inquired into.* ^'^^^' 

A few days later Sandys moved that the grievances The 
which had been presented to the last Parliament should ^e^^^ 
be referred to the Committee on Petitions. It had already a com- 
become evident that the House would not be satisfied "*"^®'* 
with the instalment of justice which had been offered 

• a J. i. 456-463. 
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Ch. xn. them by the King, and that if Janies hoped to obtain 
1614. supplies the only course open to him was to follow the 
advice which Nevill had given him. 
The House Qii the 1 7 th of April the whole House received the Own- 
Com- munion together. They chose St. Margaret's, the church 
munion. of the parish in which they were sitting, in preference 
to Westminster Abbey, 'for fear of copes and wafer- 
cakes.'* It is from this day that the peculiar connection 
of St. Margaret's with the House of Commons dates. 
The object of the members in thus solemnlj taking the 
Communion together was partly the expectation that they 
would thus be able to detect €my recusant who might 
have slipped in amongst them* When the day arrived 
it was found that there was not one of them who absented 
himself from the church. 
The Biu The ncxt day the Bill on Impositions was read a second 
on impo- time. It was ordered that it should be considered in 
81 ions. Committee of the whole House, in order that, as Hake- 
will said, the three hundred new members might hear the 
arguments, and that, understanding the true state of their 
right, they might leave it to their posterity. 
Monopo- The House had other grievances in view. A patent 
^*^- had been granted for the manufecture of glass, which 

thev regarded in the light of an injurious monopc^y, 
whilst the Grovemment looked upon it as an encourage- 
ment to native industry. A company had been recently 
established for exclusive trading with France, which wbs 
liable to the same objections imder which the Spanish 
Under- Company had sunk. On the 2nd of May the question of 
the Undertakers was again before them, and in spite of 
Bacon'sf attempt to persuade them to be content with a 
protest, they directed that the suspected Undertakers 
should be strictly examined. After a long investigation, 
the Committee were unable to obtain any evidence what- 
ever of any corrupt bargain having been struck. At 
last a paper was produced, which was owned by Sir Henry 
NeviU. He said that he had written it more than two 
years before, as containing the heads of the advice which 

* Ghambeilam to Carleton, April 14^ 1614^ & P. Dom. IxxriL 7, C. J. L 
463. 
t Bacon's Worki (ecL Montagu), tL la 
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he then offered to the King. As there was no reason Ch.xil 
why he should not have done his best to persuade the 1614. 
King to call a ParUament as soon as possible, and as his 
advice was clearly wise in itself, the House had nothing 
to do but to express its satisfaction in the course which 
he had taken ; and finding that its search was likely to 
prove fimitless, it allowed the matter to drop.* 

The arguments which were used in the Committee on ippo«i- 
the Impositions for the benefit of the new members have 
not been preserved. It was> however, determined that a 
conference with the Lords should be demanded, and that 
they should be requested to join in a petition to the 
King, and the parts were assigned which each manager 
was to take.f 

On the 21st, the House took the subject again into Owen's 
consideration, before sending to the Lords to demand a fiSSThr 
conference. In the argument which the managers were lawg or 
directed to put forward there was, unluckily, one point <^uiSe«. 
which was sufficiently doubtful to offer a hold to the 
supporters of the prerogative. One of the managers was 
Sir Roger Owen, the member for Shrewsbury, a man 
who, with no real claim to distinction, chose to consider 
himself an authority upon the constitutional law of the 
nations of the Continent as well as upon that of England. 
He had, in the last Parliament, argued stronglyj that the 
right of imposing, without the consent of the three estates, 
was not allowed by the law in any European monarchy. 
He was now instructed to enforce this argument upon the 
Lords. Such a theory was entirely irrelevant to the 
question at issue, and it involved a long discussion upon 
the principles upon which foreign constitutions were 
founded, to which the Lords could hardly be expected to 
have the patience to listen. Wotton saw his opportunity. Angered 
He knew very well that, as a matter of fiict, foreign and wi^-*^ 

wood, 

• a J, 1. 486. Chamberlwn to Carleton, May 10, 1614, 8. P. Ixxvii. 26. 
LorMn to Puckering, May 28, 1614, Court and Times, i. 814 The paper 
may poseibly be the same as the one printed in the Appendix. A few days 
before, Sir Thomas Parry, the Chancellor of the Ducny of Lancaster, had 
been detected in interfering in the Stockbridge election. He was expelled 
the House, as well as the sitting members. Tne King sequestered him from 
the Privy Council. 

t CJ.l 481, 486. X ParL Deb. in 1610, 112, 
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CH.xn. Sovereigns did succeed in obtaining money which had not 
1614. been voted by their estates, and he was not inclined to 
inquire too closely into the methods by which this power 
had been acquired. He accordingly, after expressing a 
hope that Owen would look well to the ground upon 
which he was treading, asserted his own belief that the 
power of imposing belonged to hereditary but not to 
elective monarchs. He was supported by Winwood, who 
after declaring that he had no wish to maintain the right 
of imposing, added that his opinion was that the foreign 
princes in question imposed in right of their prerogative. 
Owen, he said, had made several assertions, but had 
proved absolutely nothing. 

Rcpij of It was high time to draw back from the ground which 

i>>gg««> Owen had so inconsiderately taken up. Sir Dudley 
Digges accordingly put the matter upon its right 
footing. The ground upon which the House rested its 
claim, he said, was that which Englishmen had received 
from their ancestors : * Nolurrms mutare leges Anglias. 
All else was merely illustrative of the main argument, 
and was used as an answer to those who urged the King 
to imitate the Kings of France and Spain, if he wished 
it to be thought that he was not inferior to those 
monarchs. 

ofSandTi, Still there was something more to be said. The 
contrast, which had been insisted upon so strongly 
between the elective and the hereditary monarchies of 
the Continent, admitted of very different inferences 
from those which had occurred to Wotton and Win- 
wood. They had argued that hereditary monarchs had 
the right of imposing ; others might come to the con- 
clusion that if Kings were not to impose, it was ne- 
cessary that they should hold their crowns by a tenure 
which was not altogether independent of the consent of 
their subjects. This seems to have been the ground 
which was taken up by Sandys, as far as we can judge 
from the very imperfect notes of his speech which have 
come down to us. It is certainly unfortunate that his 
words have not been preserved in full, as it would have 

♦ 'That the first ground that we have receiTed from our neiffhboura, 
Nolumua/ &c ahould evidently be ' from our anceston,' C. J, L 49H 
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been interesting to trace the first dawning of the idea Cn.xn. 
that, in order to preserve the rights of the subject intact, 1614. 
it would be necessary to make some change in the rela- 
tions between the authority of the Crown and the 
representatives of the people. He began, apparently, 
by referring to the enormous burden of taxation which 
had been imposed upon France by the sole authority of 
Henry IV. He reminded the House that it was not 
merely the right of laying impositions which was claimed 
by those hereditary sovereigns of which they had heard 
so much ; they exercised also the right of nmking laws, 
without the consent of their estates. What could come 
of such a state of things but tyranny, fix)m which both 
Prince and people would suffer alike ? The origin of 
every hereditary monarchy lay in election. If, on every 
occasion of the demise of the Crown, the new Sovereign 
does not go through the formalities of an election, he 
must remember that the authority which he holds was, 
in its origin, voluntarily accepted by the people ; and 
that, when the nation gave its consent to the authority 
which he is called to exercise, they did so upon the 
express understanding that there were certain reciprocal 
conditions which neither King nor people might violate 
with impunity. A King who pretended to rule by any 
other title, such as that of conquest, might be dethroned 
whenever there was force sufficient to overthrow him.* 
He concluded by denying the validity of the argument 
that the King of England might do whatever the King 
of France might do, and by moving that Owen might 
be called upon to substantiate his doctrine. 

It would have been well if the debate had come to an ?"^ °^^ 
end here. Though the doctrine of the original contract worth? 
thus propounded by Sandys will not stand before the 
researches of modem historical inquiry, it was, neverthe- 
less, a far closer approximation to the truth than any 
rival theory which was at that time likely to be opposed 

^ This is, I suppose, the meaning of the brief notes, 'No successive Kin^^ 
bnt first elected. Election double, of person, and care ; but both come m 
bj consent of people, and with reciprocal conditions between King and 
people. That a King by conquest may also (when power) be expelled.' 

c J: L 49a 
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CH.xn. to it. He was, however, followed by Wentworth, the 
1614. Puritan lawyer, who sat for the city of Oxford. He had 
given offence in the last Parliament by the freedom of 
his language. He was one of those men who are always 
to be found in tunes of political excitement, and who, 
whilst they generally succeed in speaking to the pointy 
are careless of the decencies of expression under which 
the real leaders of the movement are accustomed to 
veil their opinions. On this occasion his speech was 
in strong contrast to the calm argument of Sandys. 
The Spaniards, he said, had lost the Low Countries by 
attempting to lay impositions. All the power of the 
greatest of the French monarchs had not saved them 
from dying like calves upon the butcher's knife. Princes 
who taxed their people as they had done should remem- 
ber that, in the prophecy of Ezekiel, in the description 
given of the future state of the Holy Land, a portion of 
the sou is assigned to the Prince, in order that he may 
not oppress the people. Kings who refused to profit by 
this example might read their destiny in Daniel's pre- 
diction that there should stand up a raiser of taxes in 
the glory of the Kingdom, but that within a few days 
he should be destroyed.* 
The House As soon as the debate was at an end, Winwood carried 
rcfnurto* lip to the Housc of Lords the message demanding a 
confer. conference. The Lords, after some consideration, re- 
solved to consult the judges. The judges were by no 
means inclined to allow themselves to be entangled in 
such a dangerous question. Coke adroitly answered, in 
their name, that they were unwilling to give any opinion, 
as they might have to decide judicially upon the points 
involved, and they did not think it well to become 
partisans of either side, by delivering an extrajudicial 
sentence.f Upon this a discussion arose as to the answer 
which was to be given to the Lower House ; and it was 
finally decided that, on the ground that the Lords had 
not had time to acquaint themselves with all the records 

<* Chamberlain tp CarletoQ. May 26. 1614. Cmart and Times, 1 312. 
t Z. J, ii. 706, 
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upon which the case rested, they should refiise to meet CH.xn. 
the Commons, at least for the present.* 1614. 

The request which had been made by the Commons The uivi- 
was virtually equivalent to a demand that the Lords L^?d&! 
woidd take up their true position, as leaders of the nation, 
in asking for justice from the King, As yet the Lords 
were unwilling to occupy this ground, but an lexamina- 
tion of the division must have been reassuring to all who 
did not despair of some day seeing the two Houses 
fighting the battle of the constitution side by side. Of 
the seventy-one peers who were present, at least thirty f 
voted in the minority. Of the majority, sixteen were 
Bishops, Matthew, Archbishop of York, being the only 
one who voted for conferring with the Lower House. 
Amongst the twenty-five lay peers who voted with the 
majority were the two Scotchmen, Somerset and Lennox, 
who had recently been raised to the English Earldom of 
Richmond. There were nine Privy Councillors present ; 
so that it appears that if, as is probable, they all voted 
against the conference, it was impossible to find more 
than eleven independent lay peers who would vote with 
the Government, and of these at least four or five were 
in some way or other under obligations to the court. 

Annoying as this refusal must have been to the Speech of 
Commons, they felt themselves to be stiU more deeply ^eii®^ 
aggrieved when they heard of some words which had 
fidlen fix)m one of the speakers in the debate in the 
House of Lords, Of all the sycophants who sought for 
power and place during the reigns of James and of his 
son, Bishop Neile was justly regarded as the worst. 
He had lately been notorious as the one amongst the 
Commissioners sitting in the case of Lady Essex who 
had been most active in pushing on the divorce with 
indecent haste. As soon as the sentence was pro- 
nounced, he put forth all his ejQForts in attempting to 
ruin the Archbishop, and although he did not succeed 

• a J, li. 707, 708 ; Cott. MS., Tit F. iv. ?57. Petyt's Jm Parliamm- 
tarium, 340. 

•f* ChamberUin gives the numbers as thirtj-nine and thirty. According 
to the Journals, there were seTen^-one present. I have, therefore, supposed 
the division to be forty-one and tnirty. The difference of two votes is not of 
much importance. 
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Ch. XII. in this as he desired, he ingratiated himself with James 
1614. sufficiently to obtain for himself the Bishopric of Lincoln, 
which had been originally destined for Abbot's brother 
Robert, who had done the King no small servdce in his 
controversy with Bellarmin. Neile now stood up to 
vilify the House of Commons. The matter, he said, on 
~which the Lords were asted to confer with the Lower 
House was one with which it had no right to meddle. 
No man who had taken the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance could, with a good conscience, even join in a 
discussion upon the question of the impositions. Not 
only were the Commons striking at the root of the 
prerogative of the Crown, but they would, if they were 
admitted to argue their case, be sure to give utterance 
to seditious and undutiful speeches, which would be 
unfit for the Lords to listen, to, and which would tend 
as well to a breach between the two Houses as between 
the King himself and his subjects.* 
Mav 25. The next day the whole House of Commons was in an 
tion^the ^P^^^^' ^^^ member called for a Bill confiscating to 
Commons, his Majesty's use the profits of the Bishopric of Lincoln 
for the next seven years. Another said that Neile's 
head ought to be set upon Tower Hill. A third declared 
that banishment was the fitting punishment for lesser 
offfences than this. Those who treated the subject 
more calmly were doubtful whether it would be pre- 
ferable to make their complaint to the King or to the 
House of Lords. A Committee was appointed to take 
the question into consideration. 
May 26. On the following day, the committee reported that 
they had decided by a smiall majority to recommend that 
an immediate reference might be made to the King, and 
that no other business might be taken up till an answer 
was received. As soon as the report had been made, 
Sandys rose to hinder the House from the suicidal step 
which it was advised to take. He told them that by 
complaining to the King of words spoken in the House 
of Lords, they were not only insulting the Peers, and 
placing the Kmg in a position of great difficulty, but they 

• Z. J: ii. 709. 
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were cutting at the root of their own most cherished right Ch.XII. 
of fireedom of speech. If the Commons might appeal to 1014. 
the King to pimish a Peer for words uttered m the House 
of Lords, it was clear that they could never again protect 
against any claim which might be put forth by the King 
to a similar jurisdiction over the House of Commons. 
This reasoning carried conviction with it, and in spite of 
the opposition of Sir Roger Owen and a few others 
who were afraid that justice would not be done by 
the Peers, it was decided to ask satisfaction from the 
Lords. It was also resolved, that until satisfaction had 
been given to the House no business should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The King had long been watching the debates in the The King's 
House of Conunons. He could now have little doubt ^^^^' 
that the House would take up the position which they had 
occupied at the close of the hst session. They had already 
shown that they were determined to carry their point in 
respect to the Impositions before they consented to a 
grant of money. They were only waiting till the Com- 
mittee had finished its labours to present a petition of 
grievances as objectionable to him as that from which he 
had turned aside four years before. On both of these 
points he had made up his mind not to give way. He 
accordingly wrote a letter to them, objecting to their 
resolution to abstain from business till they had ob- 
tained satisfiiction from the Upper House, and telling 
them that it did not belong to them to call or dissolve 
assemblies. They sent in reply a deputation of forty 
members, with the Speaker at its head, which was 
directed to inform him that they had never claimed any 
such right, but that they intended merely to forbear 
from entering upon matters of moment, as they were 
unfit to treat of such subjects until they could clear 
themselves fix)m the imputations which had been cast 
upon them.* 

On the 30th of May, the Lords sent down an answer The Lords' 
to the efifect that they should always be sorry to hear ^rou.g'^ihe 
any aspersion cast upon the other House, but tnat as the Bishop's 

speech. 

* C, J.. L 600. Cliamberlam to Carleton. June 1, 1614, Court and Times, 
I 318. 

VOL. II. M 
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Ch. xn. accusation against the Bishop was grounded simply upon 
1614. common fame, they did not think it right to entertain it. 
If, however, they had any express charge brought before 
them, they would be ready to do justice.* The excuse was 
manifestly frivolous. The Commons had appealed fix)m 
common fame to those who were present when the 
speech was delivered. It would no doubt have been 
better to have ignored the whole affair; and the Lords 
might very well have refused to discuss with any external 
body words which had been spoken within their own walls. 
If they had done this, the Commons would probably 
have drawn back, for fear of damaging their own claims. 
But it was impossible for the Commons to accept the 
excuse which was made. They replied by sending Sir 
Koger Owen with a paper containing the words which 
had been uttered by the Bishop, as closely as they could 

father them. Upon this, the Lords called upon the 
iishop to explain his words. He seems to have been 
frightened at the position into which his rash, headlong 
The temper had brought him. He protested, withjnany 

^^^^^h*^" *??£?? *^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ misconstrued, and that he never 
Belt meant to speak any evil of the House of Commons. 

The Lords acquainted the Commons with what had 
passed, and added, that though they had taken care to 
give them contentment in this matter, they wished it to 
be understood that in future they would not allow any 
member of their House to be called in question on the 
ground of common fame.f 

Here the Commons ought to have stopped. Instead 
of this, the speakers urged more eagerly than ever that 
some steps should be taken against the Bishop. One mem- 
ber declared that Neile had once given a felse certificate 
of conformity to a recusant. The House could not 
resist the temptation of inquiring into the Bishop's mis- 
conduct, and, without perceiving that they were lowering 
themselves by indulging in personal recriminations, 
determined that the charge should be examined. J Upon 
The King this the King, who was in no good humour with them 
***^i^oWe. before, lost ail patience. He sent them a message that. 



to 



• X. J., ii. 711. t L;J., ii. 713. t C. J., I 504 
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unless they proceeded forthwith to treat of supply, he C H.xn. 
should dissolve the Parliament. iai4. 

Upon the receipt of this message, some of the mem- Pariia- 
bers were availing that something should be done to |JJJ°^<l"*" 
satisfy the Kiiiff. But it was too late for this. The 
House felt instmctively that they had no chance of 
obtaining the objects upon which they had set their 
hearts, and did nothing to check the more violent 
amongst the meitibers. Christopher Neyill, a younger 
son of Lord Abergavenny, poured forth a tcwrent of 
strong language against the courtiers, and declared that 
they were ' spaniels to the King, and wolves to the 
people.' Hoskins boldly entered upon the more tender 
subject of the Scottish favourites, and even went so far 
as to put them in mind of the possibility of an imita- 
tion of the Sicilian Vespers^* James waited two or 
three days longer, and then on the 7th of June dissolved 
the ParKament, which had sat for little more than two 
months.. Not a single Bill received the Royal Assent. 
The Parliament was, in consequence, nicknamed by the 
wits, ' The addled Parliament.' f 

Up to the unfortunate episode of the speech of Bishop 
Neile, the proceedings of the House of Commons had 
been all that could be desired. They were imdoubtedly 
right in refusing to grant supplies imtil the questions of 
the impositions and of the gnevances had been settled 
in their favour. There might indeed arise upon the 
Continent, at any moment, dangers which would call 
upon them to support the Crown even at the cost of 
postponing to a fixture time the demand for justice 
which they put forward on behalf of themselves and 
of their children. But that time had not yet come. 
The visions of war which Bacon had called up before 
them were not as yet realities, and the Commcms wisely 
decided to provide for the dangers which were at hand^ 
-rather than to supply James with means of defence against 
perils which were still in the future. Even the violence 
of their behaviour during the last few days of the session 
admits of some excuse. They knew that the refusal of 

♦ Chamberlain to Carleton, June 9, 1614, Court and Times, i. 320.. 
t Lorkin to Puckering, June 18, 1614, Court and Times, i. 323. 
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Ch. XII. the House of Lords to hold a conference was the death 
1614 knell of their hopes. There could not be the slightest 
doubt that in thus rejecting their demand they were 
acting in concert with the King; and the Commons, per- 
ceiving that all their labours had been in vain^ would 
have been more than men if they had not felt indisposed 
to treat with deference those who were doing their best 
to bring ruin upon their common eountiy, 
Exaspera- Thcsc, howcvcr, wcrc not the feelings of James. Not 
having ever grasped the idea that he had asked the 
Commons to surrender points upon which it was impos- 
sible for them to give way, he was proportionately 
exasperated at their steady refusal to give up their 
claims. His first act was to sunmion before the Council 
those members who had been appointed to take part in 
the conference with the Lords, and to order them to 
deliver up all the notes and collections which had been 
prepared to assist them in conducting their argument. 
All these papers were immediately burnt in the presence 
Four ^f the CounciL* After this was done, four members 
members who had distinguished themselves fey the violence of 
soned" *l^^i^ language, Wentworth, Hoskins, Christopher Nevill, 
and Sir Walter Chute, were sent to the Tower. All 
this while James was sitting in a neighbouring room, 
amusing himself by looking through an opening in the 
hangings, in order to see the effects of the childish 
folly which he was perpetrating. 
Treatment On the Same day, Sandys and four other members 
membr ^^^^ Ordered not to leave London without permis- 
sion. In a few weeks, however, they were allowed 
to return home, though Sandys was required to give 
bonds for his appearance whenever he might be called 
for.f Sir John Saville, Sir Roger Owen, Sir Edward 
Philips, and Nicholas Hyde, were put out of the com- 
mission of the peace. J Of the four members who were 

• ' To have made the victory secure/ obaerves Mr. Bruce, ' His Majesty should 
have thrown into the conflagration the records from which the martvred 
arjruments were derived ' (Preface to Whitelocke's Liber Famelicus, p. ix.). 
Would it not have heen necessary to bum the men as well P 

f Privy Council Register, Jime 8, 9, 15, 20, and July 10. 

I Whitelocke^ Liber Famelicus, 43. 
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sent to the Tower, Wentwortb was allowed, on the 19th Ch. xit 
of June, to go out for a few days to visit his wife, and 1614. 
was finally released on the 29th of June. Neville was Reicaw of 
set free on the 10th of July,, and Chute on the 2nd of f^;^ 
October.* Hoskins did not escape so easily. When he mcmbera. 
was questioned as to what he meant by threatening the 
Scots with a Sicilian vesper, it appeared that he bad no 
clear notion of the meaning of the words which he had 
used, as he had not studied history very deeply. On being Examina- 
asked where he got his information,^ he said it was from c°rn wairw 
Doctor Sharp, a clergyman, who had pressed him to and sharp. 
animate the House against the Scots^ and had assured 
him that,, in so doing, he would have the protection of 
Sir Charles Comwailis,. the late Ambassador in Spain, 
and even of the Earl of Northampton himself.f Com- 
wallis declared that he had nothing to do with this 
speech of Hoskins, though he had procured the election 
of another member, by the help of a letter from North- 
ampton, and had given him notes of a speech which he 
was to deliver, ccwnplaining of the recusants and the Scots. 
This speech, however, he said was never delivered. 
Sharp, on the other hand, declared that Comwallis had 
promised to give Hoskins £20 for the loss of his prac- 
tice during the session, a piece of evidence which was 
denied by Comwallis^ The Government chose to con- 
sider the whole matter as a conspiracy to frustrate 
its objects by hiring members to stir up the passions of 
the House-J Both Comwallis and Sharp were com- 
mitted to the Tower, from which they were only libe- 
rated, together with Hoskins, at the expiration of a 
twelvemonth.§ 

In the step which James had thus taken, he had import- 
engaged himself still more deeply in the conflict which "c gtep 
was now inevitable. In fact, the existing position of the taken by 
Sovereign towards the House of Commons had already 



James. 



* Privy Council Register of the above mentioned dates. Chamberlain 
writing to Carleton on the 30th of June (Coftrt and TimeSy i. I>25) waa 
mistaken in supposing that Wentworth was still a prisoner. 

t Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, June 16, 1614, H^. Wott, ii. 434. 

X Chamberlain to Carleton, June 30, 1614, CouH and Titnes, i. 325. 
Comwallis to the King, June ?, 1614, S, P, Ixxvii. 43. 

§ On the 8th of June^ 1015. Privy Council Register of that date. 
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Cn. XII. become untenabl-e. No political truth has been more 
1614. completely demonstrated by experience than that which 
declares the impossibility of the coexistence, for any 
long time, of an hereditary sovereign and a represen- 
tative legislatm'e, wherever no right of control is 
recognized as existing either in the legislature itself, or 
in the nation which it represents. James might choose 
one of two courses; he might attempt to deprive the 
Parliament of its representative character, by refusing 
to allow it to express the wishes of the nation, or he 
might give it a control over the executive government. 
No middle way was possible. Supported by his Council, 
by his own ideas of his rights as a King, and by a few 
precedents from the reign of Elizabeth, he chose the 
former alternative. To this step of his there could be 
but one reply. Misgovemment had been met by the 
Commons with refusal of supplies. Imprisonment of 
their members, it might safely be predicted, would be 
answered, whenever they met again, by impeachment of 
. the ministers of the Crown. 

There was one man who must have looked on with 
sadness at what was going on. Sir Henry Nevill had 
taken no prominent part in the angry discussions 
which he had done his best to avert. He did not 
live to see the growing evils which came thickly upon 
the country in consequence of the rejection of his ad- 
vice. He died in the summer of 1616, regretted by all 
those who knew how to value a man of his integrity and 
worth. 
Death of If the Unpalatable measure of summoning another 
Sptou Parliament was to be postponed for any length of time, 
it would be necessary to provide some means for filling 
the empty Exchequer. The first thing to be done was 
to appoint a Treasurer who might be responsible for the 
state of the revenue. Northampton had long been 
looking forward to promotion to this high office. The 
investigations conducted by the Commissioners who had 
been appointed after Salisbury's death, had relieved him 
from any fear that he would be held accountable for a 
deficit which would plainly not be of his making. In 
these investigations he had taken part, and had shown 
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no little diligence in conducting the inquiry. But just as Cn.xn. 
he hoped to receive from the King's hands the great office 1614. 
which he coveted, Digby arrived from Spain, and James 
learned that Northampton had been for many years in 
receipt of a pension from the Spanish Court. Whether 
James informed the Earl of the discovery which he had 
made we do not know. He was already stricken down 
by sickness. During the whole of the session he was 
lying ill at Greenwich. On the day after the dissolution, 
he was well enough to come up to London. His strength, 
however, was not sufficient to bear a surgical operation 
to which he submitted, and on the 16th of June he 
died, unregretted by men of all classes and of all 
parties.* 

Amongst those whose character had passed without Saffbik 
a stain through Digby's investigations was Suffolk. It xi^'Sl^r 
was therefore only natural that the vacant appointment 
should be given to him. On the 10th of July, the King 
informed him that he had made choice of him for no other 
reason than for his approved fidelity and integrity. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain, vacated by Suffolk, was 
conferred upon Somerset. The King told him that he Somerset 
gave him the place which would bring him into such ^^ 
close relations with himself, because he loved him better lain. 
than all men livinff.f The offices of the Lord Privy 
Seal and of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, which 
had belonged to Northampton, were to be kept vacant 
till some one could be found fitted to hold them. In 
the meanwhile, Somerset was to transact the business 
of both these places. Not very long afterwards, the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer was given to Sir 
Philip Sydney's old friend. Sir Fulk Grev3l, in jglace of 
Sir Julius Caesar, who had been appointed Master of the 
Rolls. 

The new Lord Treasurer had no light task before him. state 
The state of the finances had been slightly improved 
during the past year, but they still presented formidable 



of the 



* Chamberlain to Carleton^ June 30, 1614, Court and Times, i. 325. 
t Chamberlain to Carleton, July 14, 1614, S. P. IxxviL 64. Lorkin to 
Puckeiing, July 21, 1614^ Cawi and Times, i 335. 
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Ch. xn. obstacles to any Treasurer who was rash enough to en- 
1614. tertaiii hopes of being able to balance the two sides of 
the account. From a statement* drawn up the day 
after Suffolk's accession to office, it appeared that the 
estimated annual expenditure of the Crown now amounted 
to £523,000, and that even by including the £40,000 
which the Dutch were bound to pay every year until the 
whole debt was wiped off, the revenue could not be 
calculated at more than £462,000, leaving a deficit of 
£61,000. There were, as usual, extraordinary expenses 
to be taken into account, and a debt of about £700,000 
was pressing on the King, who had no means of paying 
a farthing of it. James had certainly not chosen an 
opportune time for breaking with his rarliament- 

A Bene- At the time of the dissolution some of the Bishops 

offered by ^^^® *^ ^ff^^ *^ ^h® ^^S ^^ *^^ value of the best piece 
the Bishops of plate in their possession, to help him out of his 
andothera. difficulties. The proposal was eagerly accepted, and in 
a few days all the great lords and officers of the Crown 
were following their example. Soon, every man who 
had anything to hope from the favour of the Court 
was bringing money to the Jewel House for the King's 
use.f The idea occurred to some one that it would be 
well to call upon all England to follow the example of the 
Bishops. The King, however, first wrote to the Lord 
Mayor to request a loan from the City of £100,000. The 
reply was that they would rather give £10,000 than lend 
£100,000.J If this offer was accepted, as there can be 
little doubt that it was, it may be considered as laying 
the foundation of the general Benevolence, as these volun- 
tary gifts were called, A few of the gentlemen of the 
counties round London, and a few towns apparently in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, followed the 
example of the courtiers. In this way the sum of 
£23,000 was collected before the 18th of July- 
Appeal But this was not aU that was intended. The King 
countV ^^ under the impression that the refusal of supplies 
by the House of Commons had proceeded merely iroia a 

♦ Appendix VITI. No. 2. 

t CtLamberlain to Carleton^ June 80, 1614, Court and TVntM. i. 825. 

i Chamberlain to Carleton, July 7, 1614> & P. Ixxril 68. 
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fikctious opposition, and that a direct appeal to the country Ch.xii^ 
would be attended by the most fevourable results. He iei4. 
was, indeed, stopped by Coke* from sending missives 
under the Great Seal, as had been originally intended; 
but the Council made no difficulty in writing letters to 
every county and borough in England, requesting them to 
send in their contributions. It was on the 4th of July 
that these letters were despatched. The Council began 
by acquainting the sheriflFs and other magistrates to 
whom they were directed, that the late ParHament had 
not granted such supplies as might have been expected. 
Upon this many of the clergy, and the Lords of the 
Council, and others, had, of their own free will, presented 
to the King plate or money. Their example had been 
followed by the judges, by gentlemen of property in the 
adjacent counties, and by some cities and boroughs. 
The Council was, therefore, desirous that the gentlemen 
and other persons of the county or borough addressed 
should know what was being aone, in order that they 
might show their love and affection to the King. What- 
ever was collected was to be sent to the Jewel House at 
Whitehall, together with a list of the names of the givers, 
in order that the King might take note of their good 
affection. The money thus paid was to be employed 
solely in the payment of debt, especially of that in- 
curred on account of Ireland, the navy, and the Low 
Country garrisons. 

It is possible that the Council meant to leave those Effect of 
whom they addressed free to give or to refuse; but, *^***^pp«*^- 
from the very nature of the case, it was impossible that 
those who were addressed should feel entirely at their 
ease. The concessions which had been offered by the 
King at the opening of the last session prove how com- 
pletely he might have every gentleman in England at his 
mercy. Many of them were directly tenants of the Crown, 
and ^ose who were not might easily be entangled in the 
meshes of a law which gave every facility to the Sovereign 
in prosecuting his extremest rights. In spite of this, 
however, the letters of the Council did not produce the 

* Bacon's Worlu (ed. Montagu); tU. 404. 
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Ch.XII. effect which was anticipated. In every county the she- 
1614. riffs were told that the King would have no difficultv in 
obtaining a supply, if it should please him to call a Par- 
liament.* July, and then August, and then the first 
fortnight of September, passed slowly by, and not a single 
favourable answer had been vouchsafed to the letters of 
the Council.f Since the 18th of July a TOor £500 was 
all the money which had been sent in to Whitehall. 
Affairs ia The Council determined to appeal once more to the 
^^^^^ country. By this time events had occurred in Germany 
which, as they hoped, would give weight to their demand 
for money in the eyes of all true Englishmen* The old 
quarrel of Cleves was threatening to break out once 
more with redoubled violence* In the previous Novem- 
ber Wolfgang William, the young Palatine of Neuburg. 
had married a sister of the Duke of Bavaria. He had 
already secretly professed himself a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church. A few weeks after his marriage he 
came down to Dusseldorf with the intention, it can 
hardly be doubted, of making himself master, sooner or 
later, of the whole of the disputed territory, with the 
help of the Archduke and the Catholic League* 
juiien in The Brandenburg party was not likely to remain long 
oi\ Dutch quiet under these apprehensions. Foreseeing that an 
garriaun. attack would, somc time or other, be made upon them, 
they determined to strike the first blow. An attempt 
to seize Dusseldorf fidled, but they succeeded in getting 
into their hands the town of Jidiers, which had, since 
the conclusion of the siege, been held by a garrison com- 
posed of troops in the service of both pretenders. As 
soon as he had gained his object, the Brandenburg com- 
mander invited Dutch troops into the place. This 
proceeding was approved of by the States, who gave 
out that they wished to preserve the peace between the 
irritated rivals. 
uJc^*^ The Palatine replied to this aggression by declaring 
Neoborg his couversiou to Catholicism, and by fortifymg Dussel- 

decUret 

himself a 

CathdUc. * Ruleigb't ' PreroffatiTe of Parliaments^' Work$^ viiL 218. 

t The Council, in their letter of the 17th of September, mj tlitt ther hmd 
had no answers. They would hardly consider the Devonshire reply, after- 
wards referred to, an answer at alL 
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dorf, which had previously, like the other towns of the Ch.xil 
country, been held in common by the two Governments. 1614. 
He also appealed to the Court of Brussels to come to his 
help. 

The Archduke, having obtained the consent of the Spinoia 
King of Spain, levied large forces, which he placed under ^^^*^®* 
Spinoia. Some attempts were made to negotiate, but Duchies. 
they were altogether unsuccessful. In August, Spinoia 
set out with his army. On his way he restored the 
Catholic magistracy at Aix-la-Chapelle, which had been 
overthrown four years before by the Protestant majority 
of the citizens. In a short time he was master of all the 
towns in the Duchies on the left bank of the Rhine, with 
the exception of Juliers itself. He then passed the river, 
and, after a siege of four days, compelled Wesel to 
capitulate, on condition that he would evacuate the 

5 lace whenever the States withdrew their garrison from 
uliers. The Dutch, on their part, alarmed at the pro- 
fress of Spinoia, ordered their troops to enter the 
)uchies. Maurice accordingly took possession of Maurice at 
Emmerich and Rees, and though he had orders not ]^"Xe«!^ 
to break the truce by attacking the invading army, it 
was obvious that, unless some means were taken to 
arrange the questions in dispute, a collision between the 
two armies was imminent.* 

Under these circumstances, it was more than ever Second 
desirable that the EngUsh Treasury should be ftiU JSe'coun. 
enough to be ready for the worst. On the 17th the cu to the 
necessity of the King was again laid by the Coimcil "***"^^- 
before tne country. The sheriffs of the several counties 
were reminded of the letter which had been sent to 
them in July. They were told that the King's want of 
money was now more pressing than ever, in consequence 
of the dangers to which his allies were exposed. Spinoia 
had gathered a large army, and there could be little 
doubt that he was in league with both the King of Spain 
and the Emperor. In the Duchies of Cleves and Juliers, 
he had seized upon all the towns which lay upon the 

• BentiTOglio, Belatwni(ed. 1660), 146. Wolfl GesMchte MaxtrmUaiu L, 
iiL487. 
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CH.xn. Rhine. By this agression not only was the Elector of 
1614. Brandenburg, his Majesty's ally, deprived of his posses- 
sions, but the Elector Palatine was placed in a position 
of considerable danger. Nor was it unlikely that an 
attack was intended upon England itself, or upon some 
other part of his Majesty's dominions. As a precauticm- 
arjr measure, orders had been ^ven for a general muster. 
The navy was to be prepared for service, and all recu- 
sants were to be disarmed. The Council concluded their 
letter by expressing their surprise to the sheriffs that 
they had received no answer to their former letters, and 
by begging that they would lose no time in exerting 
themselves in a service which was so needftd for the 
good of the country. 
Smaniicss It ig^ of coursc, impossible to say how far some of the 
obtained, couuties Were moved by such an appeal. But the 
smaUness of the sum wich was actually realized is 
sufficient to show that there was no general response to 
the request for money on the part of a King who had 
turned a deaf ear to the demands of the House of Com- 
mons. After every exertion had been made during nine 
months, the amount of money obtained barely exceeded 
£23,000. Then there was a pause. In November, 1615, 
the work of collection began again, and after eight months 
had been spent in pressing the people to contribute, a 
fiirther sum nearly amounting to ;ft 5,000 was obtained. 
In the following year a last payment of rather less than 
£5,000 was gradually raised. The whole sum thus 
obtained from the people of England was no more than 
£42,600. As £23,500 had abeady been paid by the 
City of London and by the Bish(K)s and the courtiers 
previously to the general appeal, the total result of the 
benevolence may be calculated at not much more than 
£66,000, or less than two-thirds of the value of a single 
subsidy with its accompanying fifl^eenth. 
^"^ No doubt care was taken not to utter a single word 

obtain it which might deprive these payments of their character 
of voluntary contributions, feut the Council certainly 
allowed itself to give very strong hints that it would 
not be well with those who refused to pay. It was 
significant that the judges of assize were entrusted 
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with the task of recommending payment. Those whom Cn.xn. 
they addressed must have known well how probable it ^T^ 
was that they might some dav or other be dependent 
for at least some portion of their property upon these 
novel collectors of contributions. Sevei^ instances have 
been reported to us in which we can easily trace the 
spirit in which these free gifts were asked for. When 
Whitelocke, who had property in Buckinghamshire, 
came before the judges, they refused to receive his 
name, in hopes of being able to make a better profit of 
him if they could deal with him in London. As he 
had no wish to be cajoled in this manner^ he put down 
his name on the rcdl for £2, whilst their attention was 
called away in another direction. Two of his acquaint- 
ances, however, were not so fortunate. Lord KnoUys 
took the liberty of putting down their names, without 
their consent, for jl5 apiece.* At the same time the 
Council kept a vigilant eye upon what was being done 
in various parts of the country. Having heard that Lord 
St. John, the Liord-Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, had been 
cool in the cause, they immediately wrote to him, telling 
him that his behaviour had been taken note ol^ and 
iadvising hun to take care what he was doing. In some 
shires the resistance was more general. Even before Re«iBtance 
the second letters had been written^ the great western J^'^qU^ 
cotmty of Devonshire had ofiered a remonstrance, and 
had declared that, however ready they were to assist the 
King in his diflSculties, they were unwilling to injure 
their posterity by establishing such a precedent. A 
few weeks later Somersetshire appealed to the Actf of 
Richard III. against Benevolences. Similar protests 
were made by Nottinghamshire and Warwickshire. J 

The Council, upon this, sununoned before them three Deputa- 
or four of the Justices of the Peace, from each of the ^^^^^ J""™* 
recalcitrant counties. Care was taken that no two London. 
counties should be heard on the same day, probably in 
order to prevent them from settling upon any common 
plan of action. As soon as these poor gentlemen were 
admitted, they were overwhelmed with a flood of records 

• Wliitelocke, Liher Famdictu. f 1 Ric. m. cap. 2. 

t Privy Council Register, Not. 2, 14; 16, 90 ; and Appendix VL to this 
Tolume. 
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and precedents which they were utterly unable to resist. 
Coke himself took part against them. The statute of 
Richard IIL, he said, was intended to prevent exactions 
passing under the name of free gifts; it was never 
meant to stand in the way of really voluntary contribu- 
tions like the present. He had no difficulty in showing 
that Benevolences had been paid during the reigns of the 
first two Tudors, in spite of the statute of Richard III.* 
The bewildered men had nothing left but to acknow- 
ledge their error. The Council took care to follow 
their returning steps with a fresh letter urging the 
counties to go on with the good work. 

Jt was not long before it was discovered that even 
those counties which had not ventured upon open 
remonstrance were not always likely to give satisfaction 
to the Government. Leicestershire had notified that, 
after several meetings, a resolution had been come to to 
present the King with £1,000. But it was one thing 
to pass resolutions, and another thing to collect the 
money. After some time the Lord Treasurer was in- 
formed that no more than £400 could be obtained, as many 
who had promised had reftised to pay. Upon this the 
Coimcil wrote to the sheriff and the justices of the peace, 
rating them for their backwardness, and telling them that 
so mean a sum could not be accepted. They accordingly 
admonished them to take the business in hand once more. 
When they had done their best they were to forward a 
perfect list, not only of the names of those who paid, but 
of the exact value of the sums subscribed. Another list 
was to be furnished containing the names of those who 
were able to pay, but had held back from contributing. 
A similar letter was written to the borough of Taunton, 
which had also sent a sum which was held to be inade- 
quate. 

In July, when the stream was flagging, another 

* There is a report in the Laned. MS. 160, fol. 118, of an argument of 
Coke*8 on the Benevolences, said to have been delivered on the 8th of 
November. In it he states that 'this Table hath done nothing contrary to the 
laws of this realm.' The story of Coke's opposition to the Benevolence 
must be founded on his dislike of the use of the Great Seal as savouring 
of compulsion. There is no evidence of anything more. The opinion in Itep, 
zii 119 must have been deliyered on some other occa3ion. 
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appeal was made to ten of the twelve Welsh shires. Cn.xn. 
They had sent nothing, pleading their poverty. They leis. 
were told that this was no excuse, as it was never XheWeUh 
intended that any but men of property should contribute, ^^JJ^^ ^ 
and there was a sufficient number of them to do something 
for the King. At the same time letters were written to and the 
those amongst the English counties which were most ^^^Sward 
backward. Stafford, Durham, and Westmoreland had English 
not furnished a single contributor. In Shropshire there *^"^"^- 
had been found one, in Herefordshire two, in Sussex three. 
The clergy of the diocese of Durham were also visited 
with a letter. The result of these letters was that from 
three of the Welsh shires £394 was obtained, Cumber- 
land sent £67, Westmoreland £86, Shropshire £95, the 
Durham clergy £126, whilst Sussex provided as much 
as £772. Staffordshire and Herefordshire remained 
impenitent to the last.* 

At a time when the feeling in the country is running st John's 
strongly on any subject, it generally happens that some ^®"^'*- 
one or other starts forward with an ill-considered and 
exaggerated expression of that feeling. On this occa- 
sion the person by whom this part was performed was 
Oliver St. John, a gentleman of Marlborough. As soon 
as the second appeal of the Council reached that town, 

* 8, P, Bom, Ixxvii. 12. The sums mentioned are those paid after Oct. 10, 
1615, but 08 the letters were written on the 2l8t of Julj, and as we 
know from the Receipt Books of the Exchequer that, with the exception of 
£100 paid in on the Sroth of July, no money was received by the Exchequer 
till the 18th of November, we may be pretty sure that the sums given above 
are tlie whole of the payments made in consequence of the letters. The 
only certain instance I have found of direct ill-treatment In consequence of 
slackness in paying the Benevolence was in Lincoln diocese. On the 30th of 
June, 1615, Bishop Neile wrote to his clergy, telling them that in consequence 
of their havinc^ been backward in this respect, as well as for other reasons, 
they were no longer to be exempted from providing arms for the musters. 
—Neile to Lambe, June 30, 1615, S. P. Dom. Ixxx. 123. 

Probably, however, Whitelocke*s statement of the reasons for which 
George Croke was omitted from the list of lawyers who were to be made 
Serjeants-at-law, refers to the Benevolence. * It is not to be forgotten,' he 
says, * that the Seijeants-at-law gave each of them :^600 to the King . , . 
Mr. George Croke was left out because he refused to give the money, and 
offence was taken at his words, because he said he thought it waf^ not for 
the King,* (p. 44). Mr. Foss {Lives of the Judges^ vi. 3, 294) interprets 
these words as referring to a refnsal to pav an ordinary gratuity expected 
from all persons elevated to the degree. The date, however, Septemoer or 
October, i614, favouia the other interpretation* 
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Ch. xn. the mayor applied to St. John, amongst the other resi- 
1614. dents, to know what he was willing to give. St. John 
Oct. u. not only refused to subscribe, but wrote a letter which 
he requested the mayor to lay before the justices of 
the county. In this letter, he declared that all such 
contributions were contrary to Magna Charta and other 
statutes, as well as to the well known Act of Richard III. 
It was also unreasonable that those should be called 
upon to supply the King who were unacquainted both 
with the extent of his necessities, and with the sams 
which might possibly be I'equired to satisftr them. He 
concluded by chargmg the King with oreakine:. his 
coronation oath, and added a declaration of hia oelief 
that all who paid the Benevolence were supporting their 
Sovereign in peijury. 
He 16 After such a letter as this it can hardly be a matter of 

brought surprise that he was sent for to London by the Council, 
Star!* in order that he might be brought before the Star- 
Chamber. Chamber, to answer for the conteniptuous language in 
which he had spoken of the Kinff. He was immediately 
committed to the Fleet, from wnich, after he had been 
examined, he was transferred to the Tower, but in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Lord Chancellor, it was not 
tiU the 29th of April that proceedings were conunenced 
against him. As Attorney-General, Bacon took a pro- 
minent part in the prosecution. 
Bacon's To Bacou the feelings with which the great majoritv 

*^*'^^* of patriotic Englishmen were animated in han^ng back 
from contributing were utterly imintelligible. With the 
Parliamentary opposition to the Impositions he had no 
sympathy whatever, and if he agreed, to some extent 
with those who asked for ecclesiastical reform, he looked 
upon the determination of the House of Commons to 
force their views upon the King as an unwarrantaUe 
interference with the Royal prerogative. The tendency 
of thought which isolated him fix)m so many of hts 
countrymen on these questions, made him blind to the 
objections which were commonly felt to the Benevolence. 
He regarded the dissolution of Parliament as an acci- 
dental circumstance arising from the bitterness of fJeehng 
produced by the Bishop of Lincoln's speech* Overlook- 
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ing the growing divergence between the policy of the Ch.xii. 
King and that of the House of Commons, he fancied that 1615. 
the House would in the end have granted the supplies 
required, even if a deaf ear had been turned to their 
complaints. He accordingly maintained that those who 
paid the Benevolence were only carrying out the intentions 
of the House of Commons. He had no difficulty in show- 
ing that no actual threats had been used by the Council 
to induce anyone to pay ;* and he argued that the Benevo- 
lence was in reality, as well as in name, a free gift, and 
that it had nothing in common with those exactions 
which, in former times, had passed under that name. In 
this view of the case he was supported by Coke and by 
the other members of the Court. Coke, it is said, even 
went so far as to retract his former opinion against the 
legality of a Benevolence demanded by letters under the 
Great Seal.t St. John was sentenced to a fine of £5,000, St. John's 
and to imprisonment during the King's pleasure. J 
The fine was, as usual, remitted, but it was some time 
before he was set at liberty. After his release, he 
addressed a letter to the King, couched in terms of 
ftilsome flattery, asking that the record of his punish- 
ment might be cancelled. § From that time he drops 
out of sight. 

It happened with St. John as it had happened with He is right 
Fuller seven years before. It is not the men who spring *° ^^® 
forth first to defend the cause of liberty who become its point. 
martyrs. It is those who suflFer in silence till the time 
comes when they are no longer justified in forbearing to 
speak out, who endure the trial. Yet, setting aside the 
intemperate language which St. John allowed himself to 

* He eren went bo far as to say that there was ' no certifying of the 
names of anj that denied.' This was true at the time when 8t John wrote 
his letter, but it had since become untrue. 

t SUMte Trials, ii. 809. Charge against St. John, Bacon's Works (ed. 
Montagu), vi. 188. Bacon to the Kinp, Feb. 7, April 29, 1616, xii. 133, 136. 

X Bacon, Works (ed. Montagu), vii. 404 

$ Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon, 188. The letter is shown by 
internal eyidence to have been written after Bacon became Lord Keeper, 
and also after St. John's release from the Tower ; not, as Mr. Dixon seems to 
have thought, immediately upon his incarceration. On the 21 st of October, 
1618, a release from the nne inflicted was given to St John (Pat. 16 
Jac. I. Part 20), and it is yeiy probable that this was an answer to the 
petition. 

VOL. n. N 
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Ch. xn. use, there cannot be a doubt that he was right on the 
1015 main point. To a great extent, at least, the Benevolence 
was not a free gift. The small amount actually raised, 
and the slowness with which it came in, would be enough 
to prove this, even if we did not know that the Council, 
vexed at the neglect with which their entreaties were 
received, allowed themselves at last to give very strong 
hints of the mode in which they looked upon those who 
refused to pay. Can those who speak of the whole collec- 
tion being voluntary, honestly say that they believe that 
more than a mere fraction of the amount obtamed from 
the general subscription would have been realized if 
the subscribers had received the assurance that their 
names would never have become known to the Govern- 
ment ?* 
Raleigh The questiou of the Benevolences called out an argu- 

•Th^ Pre ^^^^ upon the King's financial position from a man of 
rogative of vcry different calibre from the malcontent St. John. 
ParUa- Raleigh had been so long a prisoner that he had lost all 
reckoning of the currents of the political world. He 
imagined that James was personally innocent of the rank 
crop of abuses which was springing up on every side. 
He was ready to lay the blame upon the evil councillors 
who prevented the truth from reaching the ears of the 
King. In a Dialogue which he wrote at this time, and 
with which he hoped to regain f the favour of James, he 
called upon him to take up once more the policy of 
Elizabeth, to cast away all those unpopular schemes for 
raising money to which he had been addicted, and to 
throw himself unreservedly upon the love of his subjects. 
Such a book was hardly likely to find favour with James. 
Whatever the faults or merits of his government may 
have been, they were to be ascribed to him far more than 
to his Ministers. It was his own ignorance and wrong- 
headedness which had brought him into the collision with 

* By 13 Car. II.^ cap. 4, the King was authorized to issue a Commission for 
accepting voluntaxy presents of a limited amount. The last clause of the 
Act is : / And be it hereby declared that no commissions or aids of this 
nature can be issued out or levied but by authority of Parliament ; and that 
this Act, and the supply hereby granted^ shall not be drawn into example 
for the time to come.^ 

f ' The Prerogative of Parliaments/ Works, viii. 
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the House of Commons in 1610, from which SaKsbury Ch.xii. 
would have saved him. He was, not unnaturally, 1^15 
incensed by an argument which,, in reprobating his coun- 
cillors, proceeded to condemn the whole scheme of policy 
upon which he had,, of his own free will, embarked. 
Raleigh, who had hoped to gain his freedom as a reward 
for the good advice which he had offered, was disap* 
pointed to find that the only notice taken of him was an 
order for the suppression of his work. 

At the same time with the case of St. John, another ^sjj'*- . 
affair was engaging the attention of the King and the de*priva*^ * 
Council, which owed all its importance to the excited ^^^ 
state of feeling which prevailed in consequence of the 
levy of the Benevolence. Edmond Peacham, the Rector 
of Hinton St. George, in Somersetshire, was one of 
those who felt strongly on the subject of the ecclesiastical 
abuses of the time. Whether his temper had been 
soured by real or fancied ill-usage, it is impossible 
to say ; but what we know of him is not of a character 
to prepossess us in his favour. His language was in- 
temperate, and his conduct would lead us to imagine 
that his complaints against the authorities proceeded 
rather from personal rancour than from any settled 
principle. 

The chief object of his dislike seems to have been the 
Ecclesiastical Court of his diocesan, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. He is first heard of as being in London, 
shortly before the dissolution of the last Parliament, as 
holding a conversation with Sir Maurice Berkeley about 
a petition which had been sent up from Somersetshire 
against the officials of the Ecclesiastical Courts.* At 
some time or other he committed to writing some charges 
against the Consistory Court,f which he followed up 
by bringing accusations of no light nature against the 
Bishop himself. The former production was not dis- 
covered by the authorities, but the latter having come 
before the notice of the Bishop, its author was at once 
sent up to Lambeth for trial before the High Com- 

* Examination of Peachain, March 10, 1615, State Trials^, ii. 877. 
t The book mentioned in Yonge's Diary, p. 28, is, I suppose, the same as 
the * Consistory Villanies,' spoken of by Bacon, State Trials, ii. 875. 

V 2 
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CH.xn. missicxD. After due investigation these charges were 
1614. adjudged to constitute a libel, and he was sentenced to 
be deprived of his orders.* 
He Mcom- '^^ sentence was delivered on the 19th of December. 
mitted to Ten days before, by order of the Privy Council, he had 
the Tower, ly^^j^ transferred from the Gatehouse, in which he had 
hitherto been confined, to the Tower.f In searching his 
house, apparently for the missing papers which he had 
written against the Consistory Court, the officials jcame 
across some writings which they brought away with 
them- They consisted partly of loose pap^s, and partly 
of a composition in the form of a sermon, which hsA 
been carefully drawn up from materials which had 
first been jotted down on separate sheets- They were 
thought to be of sufficient importance to lay before 
the Council. They were tJiere investigated, and it was 
decided that they contained treasonable matter. 
Nature of As far as we can judge from the interrogatories which 
theoffen- were administered to I^eacham, the treatise was of a 
pStio^ peculiarly offensive nature. It found fault with the 
Government in no measured terms. It touched upon 
all the stock objects of popular dislike, the misconduct 
of the officials, the prodigality of the King, and his 
refrisal to subject the ecclesiastical to the temporal 
Courts. J The King might some day be smitten with a 
death as sudden as that which overtook Ananias or 
Nabal. It was possible that the people might rise in 
rebellion, on account of the oppression which they ex- 
perienced, and of the heavy taxation which was imposed 
upon them. It was also possible that, when the Prince 
came to the throne, he would attempt to regain the 
Crown lands which had been given away, upon which 
those who were interested in retaining them would rise 
in rebellion, saying, ' Come, this is the heir ; let us kill 

• Sentence of deprivation, Dec. 19, 1614, 8, P. Ixxviii. 78. I do not 
understand that Mr. JDixon found a copy of the libel among the Wells MSS. 
He is probably right in deacribing the jpaper as having really borne alibeUoua 
character, but no inference is to be drawn from the fact tliat some of the 
judges * lean to Puritan views,' and others * incline towards Rome.' In a 
question of attack ujwn Church Courts, Abbot was likely to have been 
quite as forward as Neile, and probably more so than An^ewee. 

t Counca ^eoiater, Dec. 9, 1614. 

t I suppose this is what is meant by ' his keeping divided Courts.' 
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him/ Peacham concluded hia performance hy saying Ch.xii. 
that, when James had come to the throne, he had pro- 1614. 
mised mert^ and judgment, but that his subjiects had 
found neither- 

Peacham was sent for and examined^ He acfcnow- Peacbam 
ledged that he had intentionally ahned at the King, and ®^^*°^® 
justified his conduct by saying that it was proper that 
by the ^ examples ctf preachers and chronicles,. Kings' 
infirmities should be laid open.'^ He refused, however, 
to give any farther information. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise tiiat James should c«>««8 of 
have felt indignant at the discovery. Yet it is pro- gis^teJ^eof 
bable that, under ordinary circumstances,- even a the Ck)an- 
man of James's sensitiveness would have allowed vlsflUgadng 
the affair to drop into the oblivion which it deserved, ^^e a^*"". 
Even if the fact of Peacham's notes havir^ been 
copied out firirly could be accepted as a proof that 
they were intended either to be preached from the 
pulpit, or to be made public through the press, it was 
impossible that the stability of the throne shoirid be in 
any way affected by the publication of such incoherent 
rubbish. But there were circumstances in the case 
which no doubt weighed with the Council in taking up 
the affair as a serious matter. They were aware that 
the levy of the Benevolence had caused ffreat dissatisfac- 
tion in many parts of the kingdom^, ana that Somerset- 
shire was one of the counties which had taken the lead 
in remonstrating against it. They were, therefore, 
anxious to discover whether Peacham stood alone, or 
whether he had acted at the instigation of any of the 
leading gentry of the county. So lately as on the 20th 
of November three Somersetshire gentlemen had been 
summoned before them to give account of the feeling 
prevailing in the county^ and to hear the arguments of the 
Council in favour of the measure which had been adopted 
for raising mcwiey.* Of these three, they may perhaps 

• CouncU BegUtety Nov. 2, 1614. This is an order fbr Sir M. Berkeley, 
Sir N. Hakwell; and J. Paulet, Esq., to appear before the Council on the 
20tlL. Though everyone who has occasion to go over this ground must 
thaok Mr. Henworth Dixon for drawing attention to many circumstances 
connected with Peacham's case, I am obliged, in justice to myself, to say 
that it is perfectly unintelligible to me how he succeeded in drawing oul of 
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^^' ^^- have known that Sir Maurice Berkeley had been in 
1614. communication with Peacham at the time of the last Par- 
liament, and they were certainly aware that John Paulet 
was the neighbour of Peacham in the county^, and had 
presented him with the living which he held. Although, 
therefore, there is no direct evidence on the point, there 
can be little doubt that the Council imagined that 
Peacham's book was not a mere isolated piece of folly, 
but that it had been prepared as a signal of discontent^ 
and perhaps of rebellion, in connection with the principal 
landowners of the county. As he resolutely refused to 
make any confession which would implicate others in the 
1616. composition of his paper, directions were given that, if he 
still continued obstinate, he should be put to the torture* 
Winwood, as Secretary of State, accompanied by Caesar, 
Bacon, Ydverton, Montagu, and Crew, together with 
Helwys, the lieutenant of the Tower, were ordered by 
the Council to renew the examination, and, if they should 
Peacham see fit, to * put him to the manacles.'* The old man was 
Srture!^** accordingly tortured, in the vain expectation that he 
would reveal a plot which existed only in the imagina- 
tion of the Councillors. He suffered in silence — either 
being unable to confess anything which might satisfy 
his persecutors, or being unwilling, as yet^ to invent 
a story which might tell against himself in the end.f 
There was no reason to suppose that any of those 

the CotmcU Register a great part of the stoiy whicli he tells. That register 
is not ^nerally accessiole to the public, and if I had omitted to notice the 
error, it would be impossible for more than a veiy few to be able to verify 
either of our conflicting narratives. Mr. Dixon quotes from the register 
the entries on Nov. 2, Dec. 9, 1614, Feb. 26, 26, 1616, to prove his story of 
the reasons why Peacham was tortured. The last two references of course 
prove nothing 'with respect to what passed previously to Jan. 18, thB date of 
the order for the torture. The entry on Dec. 9 is a simple warrant for his 
committal to the Tower. Of course, the letter to the three Somersetshire 
gentlemen, written on the 2nd of Nov., can have no reference to charges 
made by Peacham subsequently to Dec. 9. The fact is, that of any charge 
made against Sydenham, oefore the torturing, there is no evidence whatever. 
Kor is tnere evidence of Berkeley's ever having been brought to town at 
all on Peacham's account. But there is, as will be seen, evidence that 
neither Peacham nor anybody else ever accused Paulet of any crime, and 
that consequently Peacham is entirely guiltless of any attempt to get his 
patron hanged. 

* The letter is printed in Dixon's Personal Hidoryj 195^ and in Jaidine's 
Beading on the Use of Torture, 106. 

^ State Tr%aU,'±%n. 
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who were intrusted mth this odious work imagined, for Ch. xn. 
a moment, that they were doing anything wrong. X616. 
Though the common law expressly rejected the use of state of 
torture, it was generally understood that the Council opinJonon 
had the right of obtaining information by its means, of^tortiu^^ 
whenever they might come to the conclusion that the 
evidence of which they were in search was sufficiently 
important to render it necessary to appeal to such a 
mode of extracting a secret from an obstinate person. 
The distinction then so familiar between the law which 
ruled in ordinary cases, and the prerogative by which it 
was overruled in matters of political importance, has 
happily passed away even from the memory of men. It 
is, therefore, not without difficulty that we are able to 
realize to ourselves a state of feeling which would regard 
proceedings of this kind as contrary to the law, and yet 
as being perfectly justifiable. Ana yet it is indubitable 
that such a feeling existed, and there can be little doubt 
that it was shared by all those who witnessed the 
horrible scene. If, however, we are reduced to con- 
jecture what were the feelings of most of those who took 
part in inflicting the torture upon an unfortunate old 
man, there is no difficulty in discovering what Bacon 
thought about the matter. He disliked the use of 
torture, as he disliked everything that gave pain, but 
he believed it to be necessary in certain cases. There 
is no reason to suppose that on this point he felt in 
any way different from those who were associated with 
him.* 

* JXs words in the letter of Jan. 21; are^ ' Although we are driven to 
make our way through questions, which I wish were otherwise &c./ do not 
seem to imply more than I have said above. Bacon's language in 1620 is 
explicit against the theory that he objected to the use of torture, but 
consented to share in it as an official duty : ' K it may not be done other- 
wise, it is fit Peacock be put to torture. He deserveth it as well as 
Peacham did.*— Bacon to the King, Feb. 10,1620, Works (ed. Montagu), vii. 
369. In another place, he writes : ' By the law of England no man is bound to 
accuse himself. In the highest cases of treason torture is used for discovery, 
and not for evidence.' — * Of the Pacification of the Church/ Works (ecL 
Montagu^, vii. 78. He means, I suppose, that torture was used for discovering 
facts against others, but that the evidence extracted is not used against the 
tortured man. This seems to have been the case here. It was evidence of 
a conspiracy which was wanted, not evidence to hang Peacham. If the 
book were treasonable, there was no m9re evidence wanted against the 
writer. 
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Ch. xn. Of all the transactions of Bacon's busy life, there is 
1616. lione of which it would be more desirable to have a fiill 
and accurate narrative than of the collision between him 
' * and Coke which followed. There cannot be the sliffhtest 
doubt that he was thoroughly in the wrong, and that 
Coke was thoroughly in the right, through the whole 
course of the proceedings ; and it is therefore of par- 
ticular importance to know what were the exact 
circumstances under which his mistakes were made. 
Unfortunately, we have to pick our way amongst hints 
and allusions thrown out for the most part in the course 
of Bacon's own letters. 
Bacon's The first glimpse we have of what was going on is 

first letter, jg^yg^ f^Qjj^ q^q ^f Bacon's* letters to the King, written 

two days after the infliction of the torture. He writes 
as if he had fears lest he should be frustrated in obtain- 
ing the object which he had in view by -the interference 
of some one from whom assistance was to be expected. 
* Every man,' he says, * must put too his helping hand, 
or else he must say as St. Paul said to the centurion, 
" Except these stay in the ship, ye cannot be saved.'* 
For my part,' he adds, *I hold my opinion, and am 
strengthened in it by some records that I have found.' 
Interpreting these words in the light of what followed, 
they afford a clear insight into the cause of Bacon's con- 
fusion. The torture having proved to be a total failure, 
no conspiracy, or any shadow of a conspiracy having been 
detected, the Council, either spontaneously, or at the in- 
stigation of the King, had made up their mind to proceed 
directly against the prisoner. Whether the treatise had 
anything to do with the discontent which prevailed in 
Somersetshire or no, it at all events contained abuse 
against the King ; and, as abuse of the King was likely to 
stir up dislike of his Government, which, in turn, nught 
possibly end in rebellion, it might, without any very 
ft)rced reasoning, be considered as a treasonable produc- 
tion. There is no reason to suppose that either Bacon 
or those who joined with him in condemning the book 
were saying more than they believed. A government is 
at all times liable to interpret the law of treason with 

* Bacon to the Ejiig; Jan. 21^ 1615 (Works^ ed. Montagu^ zii. 123). 
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considerable laxity; and it is notorious that its limits CH.xn. 
were at that time by no means strictly defined even by leis. 
the judges themselves. It would therefore be with 
considerable vexation that Bacon heard that Coke had 
allowed it to be known that he had doubts as to the 
legality of the course upon which the Council had 
determined. Such feelings would find vent in the letter 
which he wrote to the King. 

This supposition (for it does not pretend to be more) Expiana- 
has the advantage of expldning what, in the accounts ^''j^^^^*^ 
usually given of this affair, is perfectly inexplicable. In feren<» 
those accounts it is taken for granted that J ames, being JjJ^® 
doubtfiil of his case against reacham, employed Bacon 
to tamper with the judges, in order that he might be 
sure of obtaining their assent to a legal doctrine which 
had not been argued before them. It has been forgotten 
that Bacon was only employed to influence the judges of 
the King's Bench, and that, as a matter of fact, when 
Peacham was at last brought to trial, not one of the 
judges of that Court had anything to do with the 
matter. Surely, if Bacon had wished to obtain an extra- 
judicial opinion in order to prejudicate the case, he 
would have been better employed in discovering who 
were the two judges who had been selected to ride the 
Western Circuit at the next assizes, and in expending 
all his energies on them. 

If, however, Coke had publicly given out that, in his ^^?'" 
opinion, there were no grounds for . proceeding against ^^*'"^°" 
reacham on a charge of treason. Bacon's conduct be- 
comes at least intelligible. He looks at his records, and 
finds in them, as he imagines, confirmation of his opinion 
that Peacham's book is a treasonable production. He is 
afraid to trust the two judges who are to go down to 
Somersetshire with a decision on a matter of such im- 
portance, if they are to be left under the impression that, 
in laying down the law against the prisoner, they will be 
acting against the settled judgment of the greatest 
lawyer of the day. At the same time, he has no great 
feith in Coke's opinion as being the genuine expression 
of his feelings. He had not been accustomed to be so 
squeamish in interpreting the law in his previous dealings 

t 
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with real or supposed traitors, and the most natural 
inference was that, consciously or unconsciously, he had 
been influenced rather by his dislike of the Attorney- 
General than by any cahn conviction of the merits of 
the case. 

If these were the thoughts which passed through 
Bacon's mind, it is not diflBicult to understand how 
it happened that he eagerly accepted the proposal of the 
King, that Coke should be induced, in one way or another, 
to retract his opinion, shutting his eyes to the truth, 
that it was more important that even a real traitor should 
escape, than that a judge should give an opinion under 
the pressure of Government influences. 

If, however, an attempt was to be made to obtain 
from Coke an opinion contrary to that which he had 
already expressed, it would be necessary to have re- 
course to some unusual measures. That the Crown 
had a perfect right to consult the judges on points of law, 
even when they bore upon a capital case still undecided, 
was never doubted by any lawyer of that age, and least 
of all by Coke.* The plan, however, which was adopted 
by Bacon had at least the merit of originality. It was 
decided that each of the Judges of the King's Bench 
should be asked their opinion privately. In Bacon's 
eyes this was merely a course of arriving at the true 
opinion of the three puisne judges, by tafing care that 

* Coke's obiection was not to the consultatioii of the judges by the King, 
but to their oeing consulted separately. On the 27th of January, Bacon 
writes^ 'For the course your Majesty directeth and commandeth for the feeling 
of the* judges of the King's Bench their several opinions, by distributing 
ourselves and enjoining secrecy, we did first find an encounter in the opinion 
of my Lord Coke, who seemed to affirm that such particular and {as he 
called it) auricular taking of opinions was not according to the custom of 
this realm.' — Works (ed. Mont^^), zii. 124. Even here it is plain from the 
context that the stress is laid u^on being consulted in private. In his letter 
of Feb. 11, Bacon puts it in a still clearer light ' Coke,' he says, * fell upon 
the same allegation which he had begun at the council table, that judges 
were not to ffive opinion by fractious, but entirely according to the vote 
whereupon they should settle upon conference ; and that mis auricular 
taking of opinions, single and apart, was new and dangerous.' At a later 
time, no doubt, Coke expressed himself against the propriety of the law- 
ofilcers consulting the judges at all (3 Inst. 29), and quoted a condusive 
precedent in his favour from the Year-Books ; but this point was never 
moved on the present occasion. Luders, in his Consideration of the Law of 
High TreasoHy lii. 113, acknowledges that it was the practice to consult the 
judges together. 
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they were out of the reach of Coke's influence, and of Ch. xn. 
intimidating Coke himself into pronouncing in favour of leis. 
a view which he would certainly have arrived at of him- 
self, if it had not been for his intolerable factiousness. 
It is unnecessary to say that, even if Bacon had been 
right in his mode of regarding the legal question at 
issue, he was opening the door to innumerable abuses. 
It is to no purpose that he tried to defend himself under 
the sophism that it was the judges' place to give counsel 
to the Crown whenever it might be asked. The Crown 
had no right to use its prerogative so as to induce 
any man to declare his opinion otherwise than freely 
and independently. 

Coke himself did not think it worth while to argue Coke's 
upon the disadvantages of the practice which his rival 
was introducing. He contented himself with saying, 
' that such particular and Auricular taking of opinions ' 
was ' not according to the custom of this realm.' Thei^e 
can be little doubt that Coke was right. In Legatt's 
case, in 1611, indeed. Coke's name had been designedly 
omitted from those of the Judges who were to be con- 
sulted. But even then the three judges of the King's 
Bench had been consulted together. Shortly before 
Raleigh's trial, too, a case had occurred which, at first 
dght, supports Bacon in his proceedings. Chief-Justice 
Popham had been indeed consulted by the Government 
as to the mode in which they should proceed against 
the prisoner. But, in the first place, Popham was 
simply asked whether it would not be wise to drop cer- 
tain charges which they had intended to bring; and, in 
the second place, there is no resemblance whatever 
between a question put to a judge, which he is at liberty 
to answer or not, and one which is designedly put in 
such a manner as to induce him to give a diflFerent reply 
from that which he would, under other circumstances, 
have given. Whether Bacon intended it or not, it is 
impossible to argue that he was doing otherwise than 
striking a severe blow at the moral independence of the 
judges. 

Information was accordingly laid before the four 
judges separately on the point on which their opinion 
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C H.xn. was requested, and such records were put in their hands 
1616. as would be likely to influence their decision. In the 
Tbe case of the three puisne judges who were consulted 

i^nfSted by the Solicitor- General Yelverton,and the two Serjeants, 
separately. Moutagu and Crew, there was no difficulty in obtaining 
a favourable opinion. Bacon, who had taken the Chief 
Justice upon himself found that he had a harder task. 
Coke met him at once by protesting against the course 
which had been adopted. It was altogether a novelty. 
It was not according to the custom of the realm. Every 
feeling of the man and of the judge was roused against a 
proceeding which, whatever semblance it might wear in 
the eyes of Bacon, was, undoubtedly, a direct aggression 
upon the independence of the Bench. To Bacon, this re- 
sistance would seem to proceed merely from the angry 
passions of a man who had been disappointed in working 
mischief. No doubt, there was much that was personal 
in Coke's resistance; but, after all that can be said 
on that scOTC, it must never be forgotten that Coke was 
decidedly in the right^ and Bacon was 'as decidedly in 
the wrongs 
Coke's It was not without difficulty that Coke was induced 

opinion, ^y^j^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ papers which were offered to him. At 
last he consented to look over them, and told his rival 
that he would give him an answer in due time.* After 
some delay the answer arrived. As might be expected, 
it was by no means satisfactory to Bacon.f There 
were two grounds upon which the treasonable nature of 
Peacham^s production might be questioned. The first 
was that the writing had never been published. ' The 
second was that, even if it had been published, it did not 
amount to treason. It does not appear whether Coke 
touched upon the former point at dl; but he asserted 
boldly that no mere declaration of the King's unworthi- 
ness to govern amounted to treason, J and in this opinion 
he would have obtained the support of every lawyer who 
has lived since the Revoluticm. 

• Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, Feb. 11, 1615, Works (ed. Montagu), 

t Bacon to the King, Feb. 14, 1616, State TWofe, ii. 876. 

t ' Innoyationfl of Sir £. Coke,' Bacon's Works (ed. Montagu), yii. 404. 
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In ccmsidering the course taken by Bacon it must be CH.xn. 
remembered that the theory of the law of treason which leu. 
atr that time prevailed was one which made it very 
easy for a man to go astray if his feeUngs were, from 
any cause, enlisted on the siae of the prerogative. Ac- 
cording to that theory, there was no question whatever 
whether Peacham*s treatise were criminal or not- The 
only question was, whether it was sufficient evidence of 
a design to compass or imagine the King's death. It 
was not difficult for one who was half convinced already caiuM of 
to fancy that the declaration of the King's unfitness to ^^** 
govern implied a belief that he ought to be deprived of 
the power of governing, and that the expression of such 
a belief in any way implied an intention to assist in 
bringing about such a catastrophe; and all lawyers were 
agreed that, to imagine the King's deposition, was equi- 
valent to imagining his death. 

In some sophistry of this sort, it would seem that 
Bacon allowed himself to be entangled. It never 
occurred to him to ask whether it was well that a man 
should be brought within danger of the gallows for 
writing a few disrespectful sentences concerning the King 
and his Government Whether, if Bacon had never been 
brought within the atmosphere of the Court, he would 
have come to the same conclusion as that at which he 
now arrived, is a question which it is easy to ask, but 
which it is certainly impossible to answer. No man, 
indeed, could, at such a time, have occupied the position 
of Attorney-General with impunity. Imperceptibly he 
•would contract ideas congenial to the office which he 
held. But there was nothing in Bacon's intellect which 
was likely to give him insight into the true nature of the 
^lacies oy which he was led astray. 

Although Bacon had secured three out of the four 
judges, he was uneasy lest Coke's opinion should get 
abroad^ He did not scruple to advise that a fialse rumour 
should be deliberately spread, to the effect that the only 
difference of opinion had been on the question whether 
the publication of a treasonable writing was necessaiy to hm treat- 
bring the writer under the penalties of treason ; ' for tibat,' mem of 
he said, *will be no man's case.' These last words ^nlon. 
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Ch. xn. reveal his real thoughts about the matter. He was afraid 
J615. lest, if Peacham's writings were not held to be treasonable, 
the country would be flooded with seditious writings ; 
whilst little harm would be done by declaring that pub- 
lication was necessary to constitute the offence, as it 
would seldom happen that such papers would be seized 
before they had been shown to anyone by the writer. It 
is evident that Bacon was not merely interested in 
securing the King's favour by taking vengeance upon 
the unlucky prisoner, but that it was the bearing of the 
case upon those who might hereafter be tempted to 
assail the authority of the Crown, of which he was chiefly 
thinking.* 

On the 14th of February Bacon forwarded Coke's 
reply to the King, Ten days afterwards directions were 
Peacham given by the Council that Peacham should be sent down 
Sir John i^to Somersetshire for trial.f Either on that very evening 
Men- or on the following morning, he told a tale which induced 
the Government to cancel the order for his removal^ and 
to retain him for farther examination. As a last resource, 
in hopes of escaping from being sent down, as he sup- 
posed, to almost certain death, he charged Sir John 
Sydenham, the brother-inJaw of his patron, Mr. Paulet, 
of Hinton St. George, with having suggested to him the 
objectionable words which had brought him into trouble. J 
Sydenham was immediately sent for,§ and on the next 
day Paulet was also directed to come up to London, 
bringing with him five of his servants, who were indi- 
cated by name, II As Peacham had brought no charge 
whatever against Paulet, it must be supposed that, as the 
words attributed to Sydenham were said to have been 
spoken while he was on a visit at Hinton St. George, it 

• Bacon to the King, Feb. 28, 1615, State Tnais, ii. 876. 

f Council Register. Cancelled order, Feb. 24, 1615, 

J Examination of Peacham, Aug, 31, 1615, S. P. Dom, Ixxzi. The 
more important parts of this paper are printed in IMxon's Personal His- 
ton/, 200. 

§ Council JRegister, Feb. 25, 1615. 

II Council to Paulet. Council Register , Feb. 26, 1615. That there was 
no charge against Paulet appears from the following passage in the order 
allowing him to return :— March 26. ' Their Xiordships have thought fit to 
dismiss the said Mr. Paulet, against whom there was no accusation at all, 

oa olork Vila aAvtron'fa ofrkvo-mani'.inno^ ' 



as also his servants afore-mentioned.' 
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was thought advisable to have the testimony of those who Ch. xrr. 
were in the house at the time. leis. 

In the meanwhile the Bishop of Bath and Wells was 
employed to examine the prisoner once more. Peacham examined 
stuck to his story about Sydenham, but declared that he ^J^^ 
had no new names to give up. When asked whether auh^and 
Paulet had ever said anything objectionable to him, he ^®^ 
replied that he must take time to answer that question. 
Bacon, who was by no means satisfied that Peacham's 
book had not been part of an organized conspiracy amongst 
the Somersetshire gentry, recommended that Peacham 
should be told that he was to be sent down at once to 
take his trial, in order that he might be frightened into 
making farther disclosures relating to the secrets with 
which he was supposed to be familiar.* 

What explanation Sydenham gave, we do not know. 
It is not improbable that he may have spoken, at some 
time or other, of the Government in no complhnentary 
terms, which may have led Peacham to catch at the 
chance of saving his own life by bringing an accusation 
against an innocent man. But as he succeeded without 
difficulty in satisfying the Council that there was no 
truth whatever in the statement that he had anything to 
do with the compilation of Peacham's papers, we may be 
sure that the charge brought against him was a false one. 
After a detention of more than fourweeks he was dismissed 
without a stain on his character. Two days later Paulet 
and his servants were also allowed to return home.f 

The threat used to Peacham produced a different He denies 
effect from that which had been expected. The Somer- his hanu- 
setshire conspiracy having no existence whatever, ex- ^^^^^' 
cepting in the fervid imagination of James and his 
Ministers, Peacham had nothing to tell; and when he 
found that his first invention was only met by an order 
to be ready to prepare for his trial, ne saw that it was 
useless to persist. He accordingly took refuge in a device 
of another kind. He boldly denied that the papers were 
in his handwriting at all. If he had ever said so, it was 



• Bacon to the King, Feb. 28, 1615, J^ate Trialt. 
t Council Itegid€r,Maich2^md 2d, l,u. 876. 
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Ch. xn. because he was afraid of being again put to the torture. 
1616. He stated his belief that the papers were in the hand- 
writing of a namesake of his, who had been in the habit 
of frequenting his house.* 
His trial Of course all this was a mere fabrication. But 
and con- instead of seeing in it the natural result of the treat- 
ment to which the prisoner had been subjected, Bacon 
had no eyes for anything but the impudence of the 
falsehood. Although the Government were probably 
at last convinced that no conspiracy existed, they deter- 
mined to send Peacham to Taunton for his trial. He 
was there convicted without difficulty, as the two judges 
who went down for the assizes were sure to lay down 
the law in accordance with the views of Bacon and the 
King.f 

Shortly after his conviction, Peacham was again 
pressed to tell the truth. He made a statement that 
after his treatise had been wiitten, he heard Sydenham 
use words which seemed to him ' a confirmation of that 
which he had formerly written,' and that he had meant 
nothing more than this when he charged him with being 
He 18 the real author of his seditious writings. He declared 
^Tiled^ that he had never intended either to publish them or to 
preach them. His purpose was to make use of them as 
an assistance to him in conversation, as soon as he had 
taken everything that w^as objectionable out of themu 

It was unlikely that such an improbable story as this 
should find belief. A man does not jot down his thoughts 
on loose sheets, and then write them out fiiirly, .with a 
text at the head of them, for such a purpose as this. 
But if Peacham was a foolish and untruthful man, he 
was none the less an object of an oppressive interpreta- 
tioij of the law. The sentence of death, indeed, which 
had been pronounced, was never executed. About 



• Examination of Peacliam, March 10, 1015. 

t They were Chief Baron Tanfield and Serjeant Montagu. I do not 
know whether they were appointed in regular order, but it waa, to say tiie 
least of it, an unlucky circumstance that Montagu should have had anv- 
thinff to do with the triaL He had not only been one of the law-officers of 
the Crown who had been employed to tamper witJi the judges, but, as the 
brother of the Bishop of Bath and WeUs, who had been libelled by 
Peacham, he waa unfit to be employed in the case. 
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seven months after his trial, he died in Taunton gaol. Ch.xii. 
' Graols were by no means healthy places in those days ; leis. 
and his end was probably hastened by the sufferings 
which he had undergone. But this is mere conjecture. 
All that we know positively is the fact of his death.* 

The trial of Peacham was not the only case in which Owen's 
Bacon was brought, at this time, into collision with *^**^* 
Coke. John Owen, a Catholic of Godstow, had used 
expressions to the effect that it was lawful to kill the 
King, being excommunicate. These words appear to 
have meant that it was lawful to kill the King, if he 
were excommunicated. Bacon held that the words 
were treasonable, as the very feet of putting such a 
hypothesis was evidence that the speaker assigned to the 
Crown a position of subordination to the Pope.f The 
judges of the King's Bench were consulted,! and were 
equally clear that tne words used amounted to treason. 
But, much to Bacon's annoyance, though Coke came to 
the same conclusion with himself he arrived at it by a 
different road. He argued that there was nothing 
hypothetical in the words at all; but that, as the Pope 
was accustomed once it year to include, under a general 
excoDMnunication, all Calvinists, together with other 
heretics and schismatics, the King was undoubtedly 
an excommunicated person, and Owen's expression 
amounted to a direct assertion that it was lawful to kill 
him. Bacon, who had always^ an eye to the political 
consequences of a legal opinion, felt that it would never 
do to use such an argument publicly in court. If it 
should be generally understood that the King had been 
exconununicated by the Pope, the risk of assassination 
iwrould be considerably increased. In spite of all that 
Sacon could do, however. Coke refused to give up his 
opinion, and in delivering his sentiments at the trial, he 
placed the legality of the proceedings on the ground 

« Chamberlain to Carleton, March 27, 1616, Comi and Times, i. 892. 

f That Bacon retained his opinion on this subject is pbun from his 
Imnsnwte in relating Sir William Stanley's case : ' History of Henry VH.,' 
Works, yi. 161. 

% The King suggested that they should be consulted separately, as in 
Peacham*s case; but £acon told hmi that it was unnecessaiy; as the case 
-veasso clear. 

VOL. H. O 
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Ch. xn. which alone appeared to him to render them justifiable. 
X015. But whatever may have been the difference between the - 
views of the Attorney-General and those of the Chief 
Justice, the prisoner reaped no benefit by it. The jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty, without troubling them- 
selves about the arguments by which their verdict could 
be sustained,^ and sentence of death was passed in due 
form. No steps, however, were taken to carry it out. 
Owen remained in close confinement for more than 
three years, when he was liberated at the request of the 
Spanish Ambassador, on condition of leaving the 
country.f 
Commis- Undeterred by the mutterings of discontent to which 
sion for the coUection of the Benevolence had ffiven rise, the 

com- /^ • • /» • 

pounding (jovemmcnt, anxious to escape at any cost irom its 
for fines financial difficulties, had recourse to means which were 

on build- -i*i 1 • • 1 • • 1 r\» /» 

ings. not ukely to mcrease its popularity m the Oity oi 
London. The King's proclamation, by which he had 
hoped, in 1611, to restrain the increase of buildings in 
London and Westminster, had not been attended with 
any effect. He now determined to make one more 
effort to check what was considered to be the over-popu- 
lation of the capital. In October, 1614, an order was 
issued to the aldermen of London, and to the justices 
of the peace in the neighbouring counties, to report on 
the condition of the buildings. J In the following May 
a Commission was issued to the whole of the Privy 
Council, to whom some of the judges and other persons 
of note were joined. § They were to summon before 
them all persons who had built new houses ; or who, in 
rebuilding old ones, had constructed the fi'onts of wood, 
and to fine them for their offences. The same fate was 
to overtake those who had let part of their houses to 
lodgers, iff hey thad not done so previously to Michael- 
mas, 1603. The obloquy which James brought upon 
himself by this attempt to help out his exchequer by 
such means was enough to induce him to issue a procla- 

♦ Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, and Feb. 11, 1616, Works (ed. Montam), 
xii. 124, 134. State 'fi-ials, ii. 879. 
t Pardon of Owen, July 24, 1618, 8, P. Siffn Manuals, ix. 45. 
t CouncU Register, Oct 16, 1614. 
§ May 16, 1616, Pat. 18 Jac. Part 1. 
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mation, two months later, in which he declared that he ^^"^u. 
had never thought of his own profit, and that, in order 1616. 
to prove the sincerity of his statement, he had consented,, 
not, as might be supposed, to remit the fines^ but to give 
a positive and final order that nobody should build any 
more houses j in which case there would, of course, be 
no finea to levy.* The sum f obtained by the Commis- 
sion was no more than £4,000,. an amoimt which caa 
hardly be regarded as sufficient to counterbalance the 
irritation which was caused by the mode in which it was 
obtained. 

On the same day as that on which the aldermen and Oct. le, 
justices were required to report on the growth^of London,. The*' 
a letter was addressed by the Council to the Lord Mayor^ brewers. 
requiring him to examine into the progress of an evil of 
an equally alarming description. It had reached the ears 
of the Government that the brewers of London were in 
the habit of brewing exceedingly strong beer, and thereby 
of breaking the laws which had been made for the purpose 
of preventing the unnecessary consumption of barley. J 
The Lord Mayor was to examine into the facts, and to 
make a report to the Council. This, however, was not 
the only point in which the Government was brought 
into collision with the brewers. The money owed for 
two thousand casks which had been taken for the King's 
household was still unpaid, and it was rumoured that 
there was an intention of laying an imposition of two- 
pence a barrel upon beer. In these straits, the brewers 
discovered in the charter of the city of London a clause 
by which they were, as they fancied, exempted fi'om 
purveyance, and on the strength of this they demanded 
immediate payment of the debt owing. The Council 
sent Bacon to prove to them that the King was not 
bound to pay ready money for any article above the 
value of forty shillings, and at the same tixae declared 
explicitly that the rumour of the intended imposition 
was a mere fabrication. The money owed should be 
paid immediately, and similar debts should m fixture be 

♦ July 16. Proclamation Book, 8,P, Bom, dxxxvii. 44. 
t AppentoVm. No. 5. 
I CouncU Eegister, Oct. 16, 1614. 
o 2 
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Ch. xn. met at the close of every year.* With this the brewers 
~1614." yrere obliged to be content, and they were also forced to 
enter into bonds of £100 each that they would in fiiture 
brew beer sufficiently weak to please the Lords of the 
Council.t 
Tho The dissolution of Parliament, and the consequent im- 

c5^M and poverishment of the Exchequer, were certain to diminish 
Juiien. any weight which James might otherwise have had in 
his interference with the conflict which seemed to be on 
the point of breaking out on the Rhine. There can be 
little doubt that the Spaniards were emboldened by the 
attitude of" the House of Commons. As soon as the 
news of the dissolution reached Brussels, the agent of 
the English Government found himself in the midst of 
politicians who confidently predicted the speedy out- 
break of a rebellion in England, J and though the event 
proved that they had miscalculated the extent of the 
national spirit of endurance, they would not be wrong in 
concluding that James would, at such a moment, find it 
impossible to send an army into the Duchies. 
Wotton'8 Some weeks before Spinola entered the disputed terri- 
negoiia- torics, Jamcs had sent W otton to the Hague, in the hope 
lions. ^£ being able to settle the question by negotiation, and 
even after the invasion had taken {dace, he continued to 
direct him to do what he could to bring the quarrel 
to an amicable termination. Conferences were held at 
The Xanten, at whixih the English and French Ambassadors 

Treaty of appeared as mediators. An arrangement was at length 
come to on the 2nd of November, 1614, by which the 
two rivals agreed to share the revenue and other ad- 
vantages of the Government between them, but to make 
a division of the territory, which should be valid till 
some final decision would be taken- § 

It was not without difficulty that the claimants had 
been induced to submit to these stipulations. But a 

* CouncH JEteffideTf Dec. 4, 1614 Tlie stoiy of the impoeition is ghren 
by Chamberlain in a letter to Carleton of the 24th of November. Perhaps 
it originated in a proposal for a composition for purveyance, such as had been 
by this time pretty generally adopted in the counties. 

t Camoil Bi^kter, Feb. 16, March 26, 1615. 

t Trumbull to Winwood, June 30, 1614, S. P. Ihnd. 

$ Dumont, Carps Diplom, v., part IL 259. 
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still greater obstacle arose as soon as it was proposed Ch. xn. 
that the Dutch and Spanish troops should evacuate the 1614 
Duchies. Spinola proposed that both parties should piflScui- 
agree never to enter them again. Maurice, who was f'^eif the 
a£raid that the Elector of Brandenburg might be attacked i>uich and 
by the German Princes of the Catholic Leaffue, would ^^*'**"^^- 
only declare that he would never return so long as the 
Treaty of Xanten was maintained intact. To make 
matters worse, Spinola received an order from Spain to 
hold Wesel until the King had made up his mind whether 
he would give his consent to the observance of the treaty 
or not. The conferences broke up, and the two armies 
remained fece to face,, each occupying the ground upon 
which they stood. 

During the whole of the early part of the following Reitwed 
year, James was labouring indefatigably to find some negotia- 
form of agreement which would satisfy both parties. At ^^^ 
last he obtained the assent of the Archduke to a form 
which permitted the Dutch to enter the territories in 
case war should break out.* To this the States- General 
demurred. They wished a clause to be inserted which 
would enable them to pass through the Duchies in case 
of an attack beii^ made upon their other German allies. 
Here James refused to support them. To him it was a 
mere question of regulating an ordinary dispute relating 
to a definite pcation of territory. To them it was only 
a part of the great quarrel which must sooner or later be 
brought once more to the arbitration of war* Between 
the two Governments, therefore,, there was no possibility 
of agreement. The Dutch retained their hold upon the 
fortresses which were garrisoned by their soldiers^ and 
kept the road to Germany open. James, after fi'uitless K«caii of 
attempts to persuade them that they were unreasonable, ®"^"* 
and in the wrong, withdrew his Ambassador, in order to 
bring such fruitless negotiations to a close. 

• BentiTO^iOy Bdatimiy 186. Wotton's correspondence, Aug. 1614, — ^Aug. 
1615, S, P. Hoi. The form proposed was, ' Et promettons en oultre que les 
diets gens de guerre ni aucuns dependants de nous ne rentreront k I'advenir 
dons les diets pays pour j prendre aucune place soubs qu^que nom ou 
pretexte que ce soit, sy non en cas qu'iceulx pays vinssent a tomber en 
nouTelle guerre ouverte ou invasion manifeete soit facte sur aucun de nos 
amis dedans les diets pays.' — Add. MS. 17, 677, 1. foL 51 a» 
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C h. xn. Unfortunately, the question of the evacuation of the 
1615. fortresses on the Rhine was not the only subject upon 
Commer- which a disagreement existed between the two Govern - 
^fwleif '^ ments, at a time when it was above all things desir- 
Engiand able that a good understanding should be maintained 
iMd.^*^*" between the leading Protestant powers* 
The whale The claim which had been put forward by the English 
fishery. to the exclusive right in the Northern whale fishery could 
not possibly be acknowledged by the hardy Dutch 
sailors who had spent their lives in battling with the 
Polar seas. It was evident that, unless concessions were 
made, a collision would, sooner or later, ensue. 
The East It was of Still greater importance to settle as speedily 
in^a as possible the disputes which had already begun to ai-ise 
out of the lucrative commerce of the East Indian seas. 
That commerce had, for almost the whole of the sixteenth 
centuiy, been a monopoly in the hands of the Portuguese. 
But with the absorption of Portugal in the Spanish 
empire, and with the growing weakness of Spain itself, 
the thought of disputing this monopoly occurred to the 
merchants of other nations. In 1596, Dutch ships made 
their way round the Cape, and by degrees the Portuguese 
found themselves supplanted in their most valuable com- 
mercial stations. In 1602, the great Dutch East India 
Company was formed by the union of the smaller associa- 
tions by which these original enterprises had been under- 
taken. Their ships were fitted out for fighting as well 
as for conveying merchandise. The Portuguese, em- 
boldened by their long supremacy in those seas, had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to many of the native 
Princes by their overbearing demeanour. The Dutch 
skilfiiUv availed themselves of this feeling, and con- 
stituted themselves the protectors of the natives. In 
this way they easily obtained permission to erect their 
factories, and even induced the Sovereigns whom they 
had defended to enter into contracts with them, by which 
they engaged to sell to them alone the most valuable 
produce of their territories. By these means the whole 
of the commerce of the finer spices which were produced 
in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago fell into their 
hands. What this trade was worth may be calculated 
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fix)m the fact that in 1602 an English vessel brought a CH.xn. 
cargo of cloves from Amboyna, wmch sold for more than 1602. 
twelve hundred per cent, upon its cost price. 

In 1599, a handful of London merchants applied to ,j- ^^^^• 
Elizabeth for permission to trade to the East Indies. At English 
first she turned a deaf ear to their request, as the nego- East India 
tiations at Boulogne were in progress, and she was °™^"*^' 
unwilling to do anything which might bring her iato 
additional antagonism to the Spanish Government. 
But as soon as her hopes of peace were at an end, she 
expressed her readiness to listen to their proposals, and 
in the following year she granted them the charter which ^^^®- 
they desired. The English East India Company, thus 
founded, pushed on in the track of the Dutch sailors 
who had preceded it in those seas. Neglecting the great Factories 
country with which its fixture history was to be indelibly and ^!* 
associated, its first factories were erected at Acheen in tam. 
Sumatra, and at Bantam in Java. It waa not till 1608 
that the agents of the Company reported that the cloths 
and calicoes of Hindustan were in request in Sumatra 
and Java, and suggested that if factories were established 
at Cambay and Surat, they might get into their hands 
the trade between the islands and that part of the Conti- ^^j^ 
Dent. It was not till 1612, however, that an attempt Tradewith 
was made in this direction. The English ships which ^'^'"• 
were engaged in opening the trade at Surat were 
attacked by an overwhelming force of Portuguese, who 
were unwilling to tolerate the presence of intruders on 
a coast which they had so long looked upon as their 
own, and which they overawed by means of a succession 
of fortified posts aependent upon the chief station at 
Goa. In spite of the superiority of numbers, however, 
they were doomed to disappointment. The English 
vessels, after a hard struggle, succeeded in driving off the 
enemy. The natives here, as everywhere else, looked upon 
the Portuguese as oppressors, and, in consequence of their 
victory, the Englisn had no difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to establish a factory at Surat. 

In the following year one of the factors of Surat The 
travelled to Ahmedabad. On his return, he reported gy^^J^*** 
that it would be advantageous to open a direct trade 
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CH.xn. with the markets in the interior, and recommended that 

1012. a resident should be sent from England, who might obtain 

the necessary fecilities from the Mogul Emperor. 

^J^ The person selected for this novel enterprise was Sir 

Koe. Thomas Roe. Like Sir Henry Nevill, he was one of 

those men who, if James had been well advised, would 

have been the very first to be selected for high office. 

In 1609 he had made a voyage to Guiana, and had 

sailed the broad waters of the Amazon. In 1614 he 

had taken his place in the House of Commons, and had 

fiven a firm but loyal support to the principles of 
andys and Whitelocke. He was thus admirably 
qualified to act with that body of men who were 
prepared to stand as mediators between the past and the 
fiiture, and to show that the loyalty and patriotism of 
the Elizabethan age were not incompatible with the 
growing spirit of independence with which the nation 
was pervaded. 
1615. with the dissolution all hopes of usefulness at home 

bassy to' wcrc at an end, and we may well believe that he now 
^s^ looked without dissatisfaction upon the distant and 
perilous employment which was proposed to him. He 
left England in the spring of 1615, and upon his arrival 
in India made his way without delay to the court of the 
Emperor Jehanghir at Agra. During his stay there he 
forwarded several wise suggestions to the Company. 
He advised them not to attempt to become a political 
power, or to waste their money, like the Portuguese, in 
to dfe^^*^^ building forts and batteries. This advice was un- 
Company. doubteoly the best which could be given at the time. 
As long as the whole of Northern India was in the 
hands of a powerful Sovereign, it was better that a body 
of traders should be able to show that they trusted 
implicitly to his protection. With that protection they 
were unable to dispense, as it would be hopeless for a 
handful of foreigners to maintain themselves in a comer 
of the empire by force of arms. The time when anarchy 
and weakness made a different course advisable had not 
yet arrived. 

In the same spirit, the Ambassador pointed out that 
his own mission was altogether a mistake. What was 
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needed was a native resident who would represent their CK.xn. 
wishes in the same way as the wishes of any other body leis. 
of traders might be brought before the Emperor. The 
authority with which a representative of the King of 
England was obliged to speak only made it more, 
difficidt to obtain privileges for those who, after all, 
were only merchants exercising their avocation on 
sufferance.* 

But this extension of their trade did not compensate «,.^®^^* 
the Company for the loss of their commerce with the Company 
Spice Islands, of which they had been deprived by the dissatwfied 
encroachments of the Dutch. It was in 1611 that the vLot^ 
English East India Company first laid its complaints ^^e spice 
before the Government. Their Dutch rivals had taken 
possession of all the posts which were most advantageous 
for trade, and their armed vessels and the fortifications 
which they had erected were sufficiently powerful to 
keep the English at a distance. Salisbury immediately 
forwarded to Winwood the complaint which had been 
laid before him, and directed him to lay it before the 
States-General, f The reply of the States was conciliatory, 
and promises were made that orders should be sent out 
to the Dutch merchants to desist from their proceedings. 
This was very well as far as it went; but it was exceed- 
ingly problematical whether such orders would meet 
with obedience on the other side of the globe.J 

In the meanwhile a proposal was made by the Dutch 
for an amalgamation of the two Companies.^) This pro- 
posal proving distasteful to the English^ Commissioners, 
of whom the celebrated Grotius was one, were sent over 
to London in the spring of 1613. || The negotiation 
came to nothing ; but towards the end of the following 
year James detennined to take it up again, and accord- 1^14 
ingly directed Clement Edmondes, the Clerk of the 
Council, together with two other Commissioners, to 

* Brace's Bidary of the Eatt Ltdia Comp(my ; MiU's Histwy cf British 
Indi€^ 

t Petition of the Eaut India Merclmnts, Nov. 1611, & P. East Indies, 
No. 591. Notes of necotiations, 1613, S, R Hoi, 

t Winwood to Salisbuiy, Jan 31, 1612, 8. P. HoL 

J Winwood to Salisbury, March 10, 1612, 8. P. HoL 

l| Negotiation, March 23--April 20, 1613, 8 P. Ead Indies, No. 64a 
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Cg- xn. betake themselves to the Hague, to treat upon the dis- 

1612. puted points, under Wotton's superintendence. At the 
same time they were ordered to try to come to some 
terms on the subject of the disputed fishing grounds. 

1615. The Commissioners arrived at their destination on the 
^ons^luhe ^^^^ ^^ Januaiy, 1615. The discussions were carried 
Hague. on till the beginning of April, when the negotiations 
were finally broken off. The English began by demand- 
ing that the principle of freedom of trade should be at 
once accepted, as the starting point of the deliberations. 
The Dutch replied that they had been at considerable 
expense in equipping fleets, by which the seats of the 
spice trade had been cleared of the Portuguese, and that 
the native princes who had been succoured by them 
were under contract to furnish the produce of their 
territories exclusively to them. It was not feir, there- 
fore, that the English should share in the benefits which 
others had gained only after a considerable expenditure 
of men and money. 

Upon this the English professed their readiness to 
bear their fair share in the defence of the islands against 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. This, however, was not 
sufiicient for the Dutch. They declared plainly that the 
only condition on which the English could be admitted 
to an equality with Holland in the spice trade was an 
engagement to join in an aggressive warfare upon Spain, 
at least beyond the Cape. When the Eastern seas were 
swept of every remnant of Portuguese commerce, then 
the English and the Dutch might jointly exercise as 
complete a monopoly in the East Indies as that which 
was claimed by Spain in the West. To this proposal 
the English Commissioners gave a decided negative. 
The negotiations on this important question having 
come to an end, no attempt was made to continue the 
discussion which had been already commenced on the 
subject of the fishery. • 

1613. It was not only in Holland that James met with a re- 
buff in the spinng of 1615, Kdmondes had, ever since 
Prince Henry's death, been busy at Paris discussing the 

• Despatches and negotiatioiiB of Clement Edmondes, passim. Feb. 4 — 
April 18, 1615. 8. P. Hoi. 
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terms upon which the French Government would consent Ch. xn. 
to a marriage between his brother and the Princess leis. 
Christina. The difficulties springing from reUgious differ- Proposed 
ences caused the negotiations to drag on slowly. Accord- "*pri„^e 
ing to what rites the marriage was to be celebrated, how Charles 
many priests were to be permitted to accompany the Jrincm 
bride, in what kind of building they were to be allowed Christina. 
to officiate after their arrival in England, and in what 
ground the attendants of the Princess were to be buried 
after their death, were all questions which each Grovem- 
ment wished to settle in its own way.* 

At last, in February, 1614, after more than a year had ^^^*' 
been spent in discussing the subject, Edmondes came over 
to England, bringing with him the proposals of the French 
Government. Five months afterwards he returned, 
bearing the counter-proposals to which James was willing 
to agree.f To these, however, he received no immediate 
answer, and as the autumn drew on he was told that it 
was impossible to consider the subject until after the 
conclusion of the expected assembly of the States- 
General. 

The fact was that the Queen Regent had no heart in the 
English alliance. It would, perhaps, be unfair to sav that 
she allowed the English proposals to be listened to simply 
in order to content the princes of the blood, and the other 
great nobles who were dissatisfied with the Spanish 
marriages. She, no doubt, knew very well that it 
was advisable, for the interests of France, not to put 
herself unreservedly in the hands of Spain; but, at 
all events, it is plain that her sympathies were not with 
England. 

It would be impossible to play this double game much 
longer. The States-General, which met in October, 
could hardly be dissolved without forcing her to declare 
her policy. 

* Edmondes to the King, Jan. 9, July 29, 1613. lUponse aux proposi- 
tioM, &C.J probably the paper mentioned in the last-named despatch. 
Edmondes to the King, Nov. 14, 1613, S, P. Fr. 

t Instructions to Edmondes. July 1614, S. P. -FV. Amount other things 
James said that the Princess snould be allowed private worship, although he 
did not doubt that she would soon be induced to conform to the Church of 
England. 
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CH.XII. It is a strange and instructive contrast which meets 
1614. ti^e eye of anyone who glances over the records of those 
The States- *^^ assemblies which met on either side of the channel 
General in the course of the same year. In Westminster, the 
Commons called upon the House of Lords to assist them 
against the King. In Paris, the Third Estate called 
upon the King to assist it against the other two. 
On both sides of the channel justice was on the side of 
the representatives of the people. But whereas in 
England the House of Commons represented the force 
as well as the rights of the nation, in France the Third 
Estate was poweriess unless the Sovereign would lend 
it the strength of that organization which he alone 
could give. Between it and the privileged orders there 
was a great gulf, which it was in vain to attempt to bridge 
over. One day an orator from amongst the Third Estate 
spoke of the other orders as the elder brethren of the 
family to which his own class belonged. The nobles and 
the clergy shrank back with horror at the profanation, 
and the boy-King was brought down in state to bid the 
Third Estate ask pardon for the insult which it had 
oflFered. 

There was not one of the points upon which the Third 
Estate insisted to which James, if he had sat upon the 
throne of France, would not have given his heartv con- 
currence. These men would have made Louis AlII. a 
king indeed. They called on him to withdraw from 
the nobility the pensions which were wrung out of the 
people, to take his stand against the encroachments of 
the Papal power by imposing an oath of allegiance, and 
to withdraw from the clergy certain privileges which 
were oppressive to the people. It was all in vain. The 
Regent had taken her side. Her son should be King of 
the nobles and the priests; he should not be the King 
of the people. The last States-General of monarchic^ 
France were dismissed abruptly, but not before the 
ominous words had been heard, ' We are the anvil now; 
the time may come when we shall be the hanuner.* 
161 5. The quarrel between the Regent and the States-General 
tiaSomfat could uot fail to havc its effect upon her relations with 
an end. England. She hurried on the completion of the Spanish 
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marriages, and she sent a reply to James's proposals ^^•^^- 
which, in his eyes, was equivalent to a refusal. 1616. 

At the same time the opposition between the two Courts The Savoy 
became manifest in another quarter. For three years the ^^' 
Duke of Savoy had been engaged in a war in which he 
bore the whole weight of the Spanish monarchy. In spite 
of frequent defeats, he was still unconquered. The 
English and the French Governments agreed in advising 
him to make peace with his formidable enemy. At the 
same time some of the Frenah nobles prepared to raise a 
force to support him in case of the failure o£ the nego- 
tiations. The Regent forbade a single man to leave 
France for such a purpose. James sent him £15,000, a 
large sum for him to provide out of his impoverished 
treasury.f 

• Answer of ViUeroi, May ^' 1615, S, P. JFV. 

t Edmondes to Winwood, S\ P. Fr., April 14, 1615. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE TRIAL OP THE EAKL OF SOMERSET. 

It was in the autumn of 1614 that Somerset's in- 
fluence reached its highest point. As Lord Chamberlain 
he was in constant attendance upon the King, and 
though he had not the official title of Secretary, he was 
treated as a confidential adviser far more than w inwood, 
through whom the correspondence with the ambassadors 
ostensibly passed. In spite of all his frivolity, there 
was something not altogether despicable in Somerset's 
character. It had been by his support that NeviU had 
hoped to obtain the Secretaryship, and Winwood had 
found his assistance not altogether unavailing. The 
feelings of respect with which he was regarded by such 
a man as Sir Robert Cotton will always tell in his 
favour. Although he took care to fiU his own pockets 
with the money which was oflfered to him by men who 
wished to obtain the King's consent to their wants, at 
least no public scandal is to be traced to him. We never 
hear of any attempt, on his part, to interfere with the 
due course of the law, or to obtain assignments of duties 
upon commerce. In his dealing with his dependents, 
he fi'equently displayed a generosity for which we are 
hardly prepared. But his connection with the Howards 
ruined him. The most respectable members of the Privy 
Council, EUesmere, Pembroke, and Worcester, began to 
look upon him not merely as an upstart, but as a man 
who was prepared to influence the King in favour of 
their rivals. 

At this time, the attention of all who hated Somerset 
was turned upon a young man who had lately made 
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his appearance at Court. It was at Apthorpe in the Ch. xiil 
beginning of August, 1614, that George Villiers first 1614. 
presented himself before the King, He was a young 
man of singularly prepossessing appearance, and he was 
endowed not only with personal vigour, but with that 
readiness of speech which James delighted in. 

He was a younger son, by a second naarriage, of Sir 
George Villiers, a Leicestershire knight of go^ family. 
His mother, Mary Beaumont, was not inferior by birth 
to her husband, but in early life she had occupied a 
dependent position in the household of her relation, 
Lady Beaumont of Coleorton,* When she became a 
widow her means were once more straitened, and she 
was burdened with the charge of providing for a family 
which consisted of three sons and a daughter. George, 
her second son, was her fevourite, and she determined 
to educate him for a courtier's life. As far as solid 
intellectual training was concerned, she did nothing for 
him; but she used every means in her power to perfect 
him in all external accomplishments. 

When James first saw him he was in his twenty- 
second year. It was an anxious moment both for his 
mother and himself. If he did not succeed in impress* 
ing the King in his favour, no other career was open to 
him. Almost the whole of his father's property having 
descended to the children of the first marriage, all his 
fortune amounted to a miserable ig50 a year, and his 
education had unfitted him for any of the ordinary 
means of raising himself in the world. 

Fortunately, nowever, for him, at least as far as his He comes 
more immediate prospects were concerned, James seems ^^ ^^"^ 
to have liked him fix)m the first, and, if he did not him- 
self invite him to Court, was by no means displeased to 
see him there. Those who wished ill to Somerset took 
him in hand, and instructed him how to gain the ear of 



* WilBon calls her ' a young ^ntlewoman of that name allied, and yet 
a servant, to th« lady' (Kunnet, ii. 698), which is more probable than that 
she was a kitchen maid at her future husband's own house, which is Roger 
Coke's story. Weldon calls her (Secret History of the Court of James i., i. 
397) < a waiting-ffentlewoman ;' if she had really served in a menial office, 
he would baldly have lost the opportunity of saying so. 
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Ch. xm. the King. Sir John Graham, one of the Gentlemen of the 
1014. Privy Chamber, gave him a piece of advice which he 
accepted without difficulty. He was attached to the 
daughter of Sir Roger Aston, and it is said that she 
would have been his wife if he had been able to scrape 
together the little sum which her par^its required 
before they could prudently consent to the marriage. 
Graham advised him to think no more of entangling 
himself in such a manner, at the very beginning of his 
career. This advice he determined to take. If he felt 
any compunctions at the step, he managed to conceal 
them from the knowledge of the world. 

In November, the supporters of Villiers were in 
hopes of obtaining for him a post in the bedchamber. 
Somerset, however, remonstrated, and the King, who 
as yet appears to have fonned no intention of deserting 
his old favourite, gave the place to one of Somerset's 
' nephews.* Villiers was obliged to content himself with 
the inferior position of a cup-bearer. 

It was apparently a month or two after this that 

behil'iow James began to take umbrage at Somerset's behaviour. 

to the Somerset's position had, no doubt, been long a trying 

^*°^* one. It is plain from the manner in which the King 
is referred to in the letters which Overbury wrote from 
the Tower, that even at that time Somerset had no respect 
whatever for his patron. He had already accustomed 
himself to look upon the King's company as a necessary 
evil which must be endured on account of the benefits 
which were to be obtained through the Royal favour. 
He now became aware that there was a powerful league 
formed against him. He heard men mutterins; that 
one man should not for ever rule them aU. Villiers' 
presence provoked him, and he treated him with studied 
insolence. As if it were not enough that he had alienated 
the affections of all excepting the family of the Howards, 
he now proceeded to do his best to offend the King. 
He seems to have thought that James was a mere play- 
thing in his hands. He disturbed him at unseasonable 

• Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 24, 1614, S. P. Dom. IxxviiL 61. 
Printed with a wrong date in C<nni and limes, i. 850. 
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hours by complaints of the fectious conduct of his Ch.xiii. 
eaemies. He even had the audacity to accuse the King 1614. 
of being in league with those who had combined to ruin 
him, and used language towards his sovereign, *in 
comparison ' of which, as James told him, * all Peacham's 
book ' was * but a gentle admonition.' 

Somerset had made a great mistake. If he had played m. ^^*- . 
his cards well he might have maintained his position, at ex^m-^" 
least till some unexpected event revealed the mysteries J^^i 
of the Tower. But James was not likely to submit 
to be bullied by one whom he looked upon as the work 
of his hands. He wrote to his favourite an expostulatory 
letter, which is perhaps the strangest which was ever 
addressed to a subject by a sovereign.* As for the 
factions, he wrote, of which Somerset complained, he 
knew nothing of them, and he certainly should refiise to 
give heed to any accusations against him proceeding 
from such a quarter. He had done all that was in his 

S>wer to prove that his confidence was undiminished, 
e had made Graham, who had incurred Somerset's 
ill-will, feel his displeasure.f He had admitted Somerset's 
nephew to the vacant place which he demanded for him, 
though even the Queen had begged him to give it to 
another. He now told him that his behaviour was 
unbearable. His affection for him was great, but he 
would not be forced any longer to listen to the abusive 
language with which he had been wholly overwhelmed. 
Let Somerset only deal with him as a friend, there 
was nothing which he was not ready to grant him. 
But he was resolved not to put up with his present 
behaviour any longer. He concluded by reminding 
him that he and his father-in-law were in such posi- 
tions that all suits of importance passed through 
their hands, so that they had no real reason to be 
discontented. 

* James to Somerset. Halliwell) Letters of the Kmgs of England, ii. 136. 
The date of thia letter is probably about January or February, 1616. The 
reference to Peacham*8 book xnaKes it neceesarily later thui Dec. 9, 1614, 
and it must have been written before April 23, 1616, when ViUiers was 
made Gentleman of the Bedchamber, as, after that, his appointment would 
haye been expressly referred to as a grievance. 

f No doubt as l>eing a Mend of vUliers. 

P 
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€n. Xin. What was the immediate result of this letter, we do 
1(515, not know. On the 7th of March we find the King 
The Kin 's ^* Cambridge, which he visited to do honour to Suffolk, 
visUto who had, upon the death of his uncle Northampton, 
bridge. ^^^^ elected Chancellor of the University, Even in the 
midst of these festivities, signs were not wanting of the 
mutual hostility of the fections by which the Court was 
distracted. Suffolk, who entertamed the company, had 
not thought proper to invite the Queen to partake of 
his hospitality, and it was noticed that not a single lady 
accompanied the Court who was not in some way or 
another connected with the Howard family,* 
Intrigues What Were the exact relations between the King and 
Somerset. Somerset during the six weeks which followed this 
visit to Cambridge we do not know; but it is not 
improbable that Somerset's ill^temper continued, and 
that the King began, in consequence, to think of re- 
placing him by Villiers. It was on the 23rd of April 
that the new favourite gained another step. Somerset's 
enemies had long been on the watch for an opportunity 
of supplanting him, and thev instigated the Archbishop 
to do his best to prociu'e the assistance of the Queen. 
Abbot had good cause to wish for Somerset's disgrace. 
Not only had the fevourite's connection with the divorce 
case indelibly impressed itself upon his memory, but he 
justly regarded his friendship with the Howards as an 
act of treason to the great cause of Protestantism which 
he himself so heartily supported. In his eyes, and in 
the eyes of the malcontent Privy Councillors who acted 
with him, the substitution of Villiers for Somerset was 
not a mere personal question. No doubt Villiers, to aU 
appearance, was tractable enough, and his affability was 
in strong contrast to Somerset's arrogance. But the chief 
point of difference was this, that whilst Somerset acted 
as a man who had been selected by the King at a time 
when he was distrustful of his Council, ViUiers, havin*: 
achieved his position by the aid of the principal Council- 
lors, would, as they fondly hoped, be content with 

* It was on this occusion that the play of Ignoramm waa acted, wkicli gavr 
such offence to the lawyers. Chaml>erlam to Carletoo, March Itf^ 161& 
Nichols, Progre$sety ilL 48. 
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maintaiiiing a good understanding between the Sovereign Ch. xiii. 
and his ministers. ^leisT" 

At first, Abbot found that the Queen was not alto- Abbot 
gether so willing as he had expected to forward his ^**"'. 
scheme. She had indeed no love for Scwnerset, but she anoe of the 
had very little hope of improving her position by the Q»»een. 
substitution of one favourite for another. She knew her 
husband's character well, and she told Abbot, in words 
which he had cause to remember in later days, that he 
was only preparing a scourge for himself. James would 
never allow a successor of Somerset to occupy any other 
position than one of complete dependence upon himself 
and he would support him in overreaching the men 
through whose countenance he had risen to power. 

In spite of such warnings as these. Abbot persisted 
in his entreaties for assistance. He knew that the 
Queen^s intervention was indispensable, for it was one of 
James's peculiarities that he never would admit anyone 
to stand on an intimate footing with himself unless he 
had first secured the Queen's recommendation. This 
was in order that, if the Queen afterwards made any 
complaint against the person who had been thus advanced, 
he might turn the tables upon her by answering that it 
was her fault for making such a recommendation. 

The Queen at length withdrew her opposition. It must Viiiiera 
have been a curious scene, on the evening of the 23rd GenSeman 
of April, when the Queen pressed the King to confer upon of theBea- 
Villiers the office of Gentleman of the Bedchamber. Out- ^ *™ ^* 
side the door was Somerset on the one hand, and Abbot 
and his fidends on the other, all anxiously watching for 
the King's decision. Somerset, who felt that his high posi- 
tion was at stake, sent a message in to the King, begging 
him at least to be content with giving Villiers the inferior 
place of Groom of the Bedchamber^ Abbot met this by 
sending a counter message to the Queen, pressing her to 
insist upon the higher post. At last James gave way, 
and Villiers received the appointment for which the 
Queen had originally asked. The new Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber was also knighted and endowed with a 
pension of £1,000 a-year^* 

• Abbot's narratiTe in Hushivorth, i. 466. 
p 2 
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Somerset's falling fortunes were stiU more decidedly 
marked by his failure in obtaining two objects upon 
which his heart was set He was Anxious to retain 
in his own hands the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, which had, upon Northamptotfs death, been pro- 
visionally intrusted to his care, and he was no less 
anxious to obtain for Bishop Bilson the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, partly, no doubt, as a reward for his services 
in the divosce case, but still more from a desire to keep 
the place out of the hands of any of his rivals.* On 
the 13th of July, the Cinque Ports were given to Lord 
Zouch, who had not even asked for them; and about 
the same time the King, though he gave Bilson to 
understand that he had no personal objection to himself^ 
wrote a sharp letter to Somerset, refusing even to see 
Bilson, and advising that the Bishop should return at 
once to his diocese.f From this letter it appears that 
Somerset had irritated the King by telling him that 
though he could no longer feel any affection for him, yet 
he was ready to serve him as a faithful subject. James 
knew well enough that, in the position which Somerset 
held, such a distinction was simply impossible. 

It was at the time when the fevourite^was thus feeling 
that the Kind's support was &.iling him, chiefly in con- 
sequence of his own arrogance and folly, that he took a 
step which afterwards brought him under grave suspicion. 
Knowing, as he did, that it was almost impossible for a 
man through whose hands important State business had 
passed to be secure against the interpretation which might 
be put upon his actions by his enemies, he had a pardon 
drawn out which might cover the greatest number of 
possible offences. He was, however, unable to obtain 
the consent of Yelverton,J who, as Solicitor, examined 
it, and refused to allow it to pass the Great Seal. Upon 



• Chamberlain to Carleton, July 16, 20, 1615, <:omi md TimeB^ i. 964. 

+ The King to [Somerset], HalliweU's Ldiers of the Kuu/s, 183. It is 
strange that the editor was miable to discover to whom the letter was 
addressed. Its date must be between the ISth imd the 19th of July, when 
the King was at Theobalds. 

X It is to Yelverton that the refusal is aseribed in Cotton's examinations, 
CoU. MS., Tit. B. , Yii. 489, and in the aecount of the trial^ Amos, 166. 
Other accounts ascribe it to the ChanceUor. 
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this, he directed Sh* Robert Cotton to draw up another^ Ch. xiii. 
which he framed after the model of that which had been 1615. 
granted to Wolsey, in the reign of Henry VIIL Stress 
was afterwards laid upon tke fact that amongst the 
crimes which were mentioned occurs that of being 
accessory before the fact to murder.* The answer 
which he then gave was in all probability true — ^that he 
had left these details to the lawyers^ It is hardly 
likely that, if he had been really guilty of murder, he 
would have allowed nearly two years to sUp by without 
procurinff a pardon on some pretence or another, 

Accoroing to a story which has not come down to us James at- 
upon any very good authority, but which may probably reconcile* 
be true, James made an attempt to put an end to the Wm with 
quarrel between the rival favourites^ He directed *^"* 
Yilliers to wait upon Somerset, and to request him to 
take him under his protection.. Somerset's reply was 
what might have been expected from the ill-temper in 
which he had been for some months. ^ I will none of 
your service,' was his short and hasty answer ; ^ and you 
shall none of my favour. I willy if I can, break your 
neck, and of that be confident/ J That James was still 
hoping to win back Somerset to take his old place by 
his side is rendered probable by the fact that a few days 
after this scene is said to have taken place. Bishop Bilson 
was admitted^ avowedly at Somerset's recommendation, 
to a seat at the Privy^ Council j§ 

It must have been about this time that Somerset leu. 
entered into an intrigue with Sarmiento, by which he tionrat* 
hoped to recover the influence which he had lost. In Madrid. 
the summer of 1614, whikt the negotiations were stUl 
on foot for the marriage of Prince Charles to the French 
Princess, Sarmiento took alarm at the prospect of seeing 
England and France once more in close alUance. He 
accordingly wrote to his Government, begging them once 
more to hold up before the eyes of James the prospect of 
a Spanish marriage for his son, in order to thwart the 

• To poisonings according to the report of the trial (Amos, 161), but this 
is certainly an embellishment of the speaker or reporter. 

t Amos, 108. X Weldon (Secret Hidory, i. 407). 

5 Council Register, Aug. 30, 1615, Carew Letters, 16. 
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Ch. XIIL progress of the arrangement which was being made at 
1615. Paris. Upon the receipt of this despatch Philip laid the 
matter before the Pope, who at once refused to give his 
consent to the marriage of the Irifenta with a heretic. 
In spite of this declaration, the fear of losing his hold 
upon England was so powerful with Philip that he was 
unable to let the matter drop. Unable to make up his 
mind either, on the one hand, to expose his daughter to 
the risk of the contamination of English Protestantism, or, 
on the other hand, to desist from an alliance which would 
secure his influence in England, at the same time that it 
might be used to relieve the sufferings of the English 
Catholics, he contented himself with asking the advice 
of every one, without coming to a decision. Theologians 
and councillors of state were summoned in crowds to 
help the King in his difficulty, but it was long before he 
could be prevailed upon to take any step in the matter.* 
Lerma's At last, apparently in the course of the summer of 1615, 
toDigby. Lerma proposed to Digby to resume the negotiations on 
the subject of a marriage for Prince Charles with the 
Infanta Maria. It is not likely that the Court of Spain 
was in earnest, or that any decision had been come to 
in face of the opposition of the Pope, Although we, at 
present, know nothing of the motives of the King of 
Spain, we shall hardly wrong him by attributmg| to him 
no desire to do anything more than to draw James on, 
by the prospect of an alliance with the House of Austria, 
to give up the position which he was occupying among 
the Protestant States of Europe. As soon as Digby 
heard the proposal, he replied that he could forward no 
overtures to his master until he heard what were the 

Eirticular intentions of the King of Spain. Upon* this 
erma presented him with a paper containing the 
demands which he proposed to make on the point of 
religion. Digby replied that these demands were 
altogether inadmissible, and that he durst not send such 
a paper home to England. Upon this Lerma professed 

• Guizot^ Eemse des Deux Mondes, July 15, 1862, xl. 275-278. 

t M. Guizot has shown that a few years later he had no intention 
whatever of assenting to the maniage^ although he was then professedly 
favouring it 
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his readiness to give way in some of the conditions, and Ch. xm . 
several conferences were held in which Digby, though leis. 
always protesting that he had no commission from the 
King to treat upon the subject, consented to take part. 
He, however, took care to send a copy of Lerma's paper 
to England, and to acquaint the King with all that was 
going on. 

Whilst matters were in this condition, Somerset sent 
Sir Robert Cotton to Sarmiento, who was still acting as 
the Spanish Ambassador in London, and assured him 
that tne King was inclined to agree to the proposed 
marriage. He recommended, however, that the nego- 
tiations should be taken out of Digby's hands, and that 
they should be transferred to London, where they might 
be carried on between Somerset and Sarmiento, through 
the medium of Sir Robert Cotton. Upon this Sarmiento 

grocured from his Government frill powers to treat with 
omerset. Cotton frequently repaired to the Ambas- 
sador's house, and on one occasion showed him Lerma's 
paper, which had been sent home by Digby. 

Altogether, this secret negotiation forms one of the Probable 
strangest episodes in Somerset's eventftil history. If he o^somer- 
really undertook it on his own responsibility, his conduct set 
on this occasion affords a remarkable insight into that 
overweening self-confidence against which the King had 
remonstrated so strongly some months before. And yet 
it is difficult to come to any other conclusion than that 
this was the case.* The probable explanation is that 
Suffolk and Somerset found that James was not 
altogether averse to listening to Lerma's proposal, 

♦ App. in. Nos. 2 and 3. Digby, at least, distinctly states that this 
negotiation was carried on without the King*s privity, and he could not 
have derived this assurance from any lips out those of James himself. 
It is of course possible that James, in denying tiiat he knew anything 
about the matter, may have been false, and this would, no doubt, help to 
explain his behaviour during Somerset's trial, but his order for Cotton's 
examination is dated on the 20th of October (Court and Times, i. 371), and 
the denial which must have formed the basis of Digby's assertion of James's 
ignorance of the intrijB^e must have been later than this. Even if he 
could be suj^posed to invent the story that Somerset had acted on his own 
responsibibty, he would hardly have done so after he knew that the matter 
was likely to be investi^ted. Somerset himself, too, hunff back from con- 
fessing to his dealings with the Ambassador. Bacon's Works (ed. Montagu), 
Ti. 22(5. 
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Ch. xtii. which had come at a time when he had fidled of success 
1616. in his scheme of a French alliance, and when the Dutch 
seemed every day more likely to thwart him in his plan 
for carrying out the treaty of Xanten. Under such cir- 
cumstances they may have thought that they had a good 
opportunity for re-establishing their influence, by bringing 
the negotiations privately into a state in which they could 
address themselves to the King as men who had succeeded 
where their rivals had failed. The appointment of 
Bilson is enough to show that their policy was not at 
that time completely rejected by the King, 
infoma. It was whilst Somerset was in the midst of this 
Overbur 's i^^^gue that the blow fell which dashed to the ground 
murder any hopes which he may have entertained of regaining 
to^^n- ^^^ favour which he had lost. A few days before the 
wood. conclusion of the progress, when James was at Lord 
Southampton's house at Beaulieu, Winwood informed 
him that he had received intelligence to the effect that 
Sir Thomas Overbury had met hjs death by other than 
natural means.* What the precise information was 
which he had received we do not know, but the most 
probable account is that the apothecary's boy by whom 
the murder was actually committea, fidling ill at 
Flushing, contrived to convey the information to Win- 
wood.f As no immediate steps were taken in con- 
sequence, it is probable that the confession did not enter 
into details, and, indeed, it is not likely that the criminal 
was aware of anything inculpating the higher personages 
by whom he had been employed. 

♦ Carew Letters, 16. 

t This is the story given by Wilson (Kennet, ii. 698). Trumbull's name 
was mixed up with it by Weldon, probably because it was known tb&t he 
came over to Ix)ndon about this time, but his letters in the Record Office 
show that he came on another matter. Winwood himself says : ' Not long 
since there was some notice brou|^ht unto me that Sir Thomas Qyerbury . . . 
was poisoned in the Tower, whilst he was there a prisoner ; wilJi tliis I 
acquainted His Majesty, who, though he could not out of the clearness of 
his judgment but perceive that it might closely touch some that were in 
nearest place about him, yet such is his love to justice that he gave open 
way to the searching of this business/ Winwood to Wake, Nov. 16, 1615, 
S. jP. Savoy, The idea that Winwood knew of the murder some time before, 
and only brought it out when Somerset was out of favour, is totally inad- 
missible. Somerset had been in less favour in the spring than he was now. 
As early as July, however, there had been whisperings about the muideri 
which had frightened Mrs. Turner. 
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It must have been within a few days after the return Ch. xin, 
of the Court from the progress, that is to say early in leis. 
September, that a circumstance occurred which gave Confessioa 
Winwood an opportunity of obtaining further informa- <»f^«*^y«- 
tion. The Earl of Shrewsbury, who had long been a 
patron of Helwys, spoke to Winwood in his favour, as 
a gentleman whose acquaintance was worth having. 
Winwood answered that he should be glad to befriend 
him, but that at present there was a heavy imputation 
upon him, as Overbury was thought to have come to a 
violent and untimely death whilst he was under his 
charge. Helwys, as soon as he heard what Winwood 
had said, having now no doubt that the whole matter 
was discovered, acknowledged that he was privy to an 
attempt which had been made to poison Overbury through 
Weston, but that he had prevented its being carried into 
execution. Winwood laid this confession before the King, 
who directed that Helwys should set down in writing all 
he knew about the matter.* On the 10th of September, 
accordingly, Helwys wrote to the King, acknowledging 
that he had met Weston going up with the poison, and 
had prevented him from attempting to give it to Over- 
bury. He stated that renewed attempts had frequently 
been made to convey poison to Overbury in his food, 
but that he had succeeded in frustrating them, till the 
apothecary's boy at last eluded his vigilance. Who 
sent the poison he did not know. The only person whose 
name he had heard mentioned in connection with it was 
Mrs. Tumer.f It is not improbable that this confession 
was, m the main, true, though there can be no doubt 
that he was aware of Lady Somerset's participation in 
the plot, and that he had allowed her to suppose that he 
was assisting her in carrying out her intentions. 

As soon as James saw the letter, he charged Coke to 
examine into the affaLr.^ He let it be known that he 

* Bacon*8 charge against the Counter of Sameraet^ ( Works, ed. Monta^» 
vi. 196). His story presupposes that Winwood was already in possession 
of some information. 

t Helwys to the King, Sept 10, 1615. Amos, 1S6. 

X The story in Roger Coke's Detection is too full of palpable blunders to 
be worthy of notice. It is, perhaps, a distorted recollection of a message 
sent to Coke by the King to examine Helwys. 
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Ch. xni. was determined to search into the crime without fear or 

1615. favour. 
n^Q^ Coke was of all men then living the one who would 

pointed to take most delight in conducting an inquiry of this nature, 
examine ^^^ j^^ ^g^ Dcrhaps also the most unfit for the purpose. 

the sua- --. t ^ t • -i ^ ^ ^ 

peered ilis natural acuteness and sagacity were overbalanced 
persons, y^y jjjg readiucss to look only to that side of the evidence 
by which his foregone conclusions were supported, whilst 
his violent temper made it impossible for hun to scrutinise 
doubtful points with any degree of calmness, and his 
ignorance of human nature prevented him from seeing a 
whole class of facts by which the judgment of a wiser 
man would have been influenced. 
Weston's It was uot till eighteen days after Helwys wrote his 
confession, letter to the King that Weston could be brought to con- 
fess that he knew anything about Overbury's murder at 
all. As late as the 27th of September, he declared that 
the prisoner's death was caused by a cold caught in sitting 
too long at an open window. The next day, however, 
he acknowledged the truth of the Lieutenant's story of 
the scene in which he threw away the poison in con- 
sequence of Helwys's rebuke. This confession, coupled 
with the long delay, is no slight corroboration of the 
general accuracy of Helwys's account of what had hap- 
pened.* On the following day he was, at his own 
Lord and peq^eg^.^ re-cxamincd, and for the first time implicated 
Somerset Lady Somcrsct in the afFair,f and on the 1st of October 
implicated, j^^ ^^^^^^ ^y^^^ ^adv Somerset had herself in Mrs. Turner's 
presence, directed him to administer to Overbury the 
poison which would be sent to him.J A day or two 
afterwards, Rawlins, a servant of Somerset, gave informa- 
tion that he had been the means of conveying a powder 
from his master to Overbury. § Mrs. Turner steadily 
denied that she knew anything about the matter, and 
Sir Thomas Monson, who was suspected as having recom- 
mended Weston to his place, was equally steadfast in 
maintaining his own innocence. 

• Examinations of Weston, Sept 27 and 28, 1616, Amos, 177. 
t Examination of Weston, Sept. 29, 1616, S. P. Dam, IxxxL 118. 
X Examination of Weston, Oct 1, 1616, Amos, 178. 
§ Relation of Giles RawlinS; Oct 1616, & P. Dom, Ixxxii. 24. 
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It must have been shortly after Weston's confession Ch. xin . 
of the 29th of September that Coke petitioned the King i(ji6. 
to allow some who were of higher rank than himself to 
be joined with him in conducting examinations which 
threatened to inculpate persons of such standing as the 
Earl and Countess of Somerset. The King at once 
consented, and nominated the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Lennox, and Lord Zouch.* 

As soon as Somerset heard that he was suspected, Somerset's 
he left the King at Royston, and came up to London ^^^^y- 
to justify himself He must have felt ill at ease.f 
Even if, as was probably the case, he was innocent of 
Overbury's murder, he must have known that the diffi- 
culty of proving his innocence was so great as to render 
it almost a certainty that he would not escape if the 
King determined to bring him to trial. As he reviewed 
the circumstances of the case, he must have remembered 
how many ctf his actions, which at the time seemed to 

* Bacon's charge against the Countess of Somerset Works (ed. Montagu)^ 
vi.l99. 

t There is a difficulty in making out the chronology here. Weldon 
(Secret Historyy L 410) makes Somerset to have accompanied James to 
Koyston, to have returned immediately to London, and there to have been 
arrested at once. Of course this cannot be the case, as James was at all 
events at Royston before the 9th of October, and probably at least a week 
earlier, and domerset was arrested on the 17th. According to Weldon, the 
day of Somerset's departure from Royston was aFridav, t.e., the 6th or 13th 
of .October J I incline to think it was on the 6th. This would give some 
explanation of his story of James's behaviour. The King, he says, parted 
from Somerset with extraordinary demonstrations of affection, telling him 
that he would neither eat nor sleep till he saw him again, but after he was 
ffone he said, < I shall never see him more.^ Three or four days before the 
oth, news would have reached Rojston that there had been suspicions against 
the Earl, who finding them acqmring strength may have determined to ^ 
back to London, ^ to stiU the murmurs vented against him ' (Wilson, m 
Sennety ii. 698). He would, of course, as he left, declare boldly that it 
was aU false, and that he would soon come back with his character 
cleared. The King's conduct admits of various interpretations. The 
ordinary explanation is that he pretended hypocritically to part with him 
as a friend, whilst he knew he was running into destruction. On the other 
hand, Wilson's account is probablv correct, which assumes that Somerset 
knew perfectly well that he was gomg to meet an accusation. It is possible 
that his bold assertions overpowered tne King for a time, and that he really 
dismissed him with the hope of seeing him return in a few days triumphant 
over his accusers, but that as soon as he was ffone the force of the accu- 
sations recurred to him, and he may well enougn have added, ' I shaU never 
see his face more.' All depends uj^n the gesture and look with which the 
words were uttered. Wilson says it ' was with a smile,' but Weldon, who 
was at Royston at the time, omits this. 
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Ch. xm. be trivial enough, would hardly escape the very worst 
1^15^ interpretations. His share in Overbury's imprisonment, 
the double part which he had played towards him, the 
food and medicines with which he had supplied hun, 
the intrigue into which he had entered with Helwys and 
Northampton to keep htm in ignorance of his real feel- 
ings towards him, allTbrmed a network of evidence 
fi-om which it would, be difficult to escape, even if the 
judges before whom his cause was to be tried had been 
more impartial than they were likely to be. 

There was but one course for him to take. He ought 
to have sat down at once^ and after calling up before his 
memory every circumstance which, had taken place 
during those months of Overbury's imprisonment, and 
collecting every scrap of evidence which it was in his 
power to procure, to have laid befiMre the King a true 
and fiill statement of his case. 

Unfortunately for himself he did not take this step. 
No doubt it would have cost him something. He would 
have had to confess much that was to his discredit, 
and would, in all probability, have' lost all chance of 
regaining the King's favour, but he might possibly 
have been able to convince the world that he was not 
a murderer. 

Instead of this, he took the most damaging course 
which it was possible for him to have selected. Again 
and again he wrote to James, assuring him that the 
whole accusation was a mere factious attempt to ruin 
him. The King, he said, had allowed himself to give 
way too much to Coke's wilfiilness. EUesmere was not 
a fit man to investigate the charge, as he had always 
been his enemy. He reminded the King of the share 
which the Chancellor had taken, as Solicitor-General, in 
the proceedings against the Queen of Scots, and begged 
that the examination might be conducted by the twelve 
judges, and that no Privy Councillor naight be allowed 
to take part in the proceedings. If he had been con- 
tented to urge in a moderate manner that it was unfeir 
that Ins conduct should be investigated by his political 
enemies, what he said would have been deserving of 
attention, but when he thus descended to personalities, 
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he threw away all chance of making an impression. It Ch. Xlil. 
was still worse when he actually threatened the King 16I6. 
that his behaviour on this occasion would lose him the 
support of the whole fiamily of the Howards.* 

To these applications, which were supported ^J'j^^\^ 
Suffolk, James returned a positive refusal. He told alter the 
Somerset that his conduct, and that of his father-in-law, j^"^i^j[^ 
was that of men who shrunk from investigation. As tion. 
to himself, he was determined that the examination 
should be conducted in the strictest possible manner. 
None would rejoice more than he would if the charge 
should prove Mse; but neither abuse of his ministers, 
nor threats directed against himself, would hinder him 
from doing justice. 

On the 17th of October the Commissioners, who by 
this time had accumulated suflScient evidence to satisfy 
themselves of the guilt of the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset, wrote to both to direct them to remain in 
their respective apartments, without seeing any one 
except their servants-f It was on that evening that 
Somerset burnt a number of his own letters to North- 
ampton, having previously delivered those which he had 
received from Northampton and from Overbury to Sir 
Robert Cotton. His first idea seems to have been to 
affix false dates to them, in order to make them serve as 
the basis of a fictitious account of his dealings with 
Overbury. This was actually done by Cotton, but 
Somerset changed his mind, and preferred to send them 
away to a safe place of concealment. This treatment of 
the letters was afterwards, when it was discovered, very 



* The substance of Somersets letters maybe inferred with tolerable accu- 
racy firom Jameses reply (HalHwell, Letters of the Kings of England^ 134). That 
Teply must haye been written about the 15th or 16th of October. It was 
certainly after the Chancellor and others had been directed to examine into 
the murder. It could not haye been immediately after their appointment, 
for James speaks of a messase sent b^ Lennox ' long ago ' to Somerset on the 
subject. On the other hand, the desire expressed by Uie King that Somerset 
should show hifi letter to Suffolk, seems to proye that he was still at large^ and 
this yiew is confirmed by the absence of any reference to Somerset's arrest, 
and by the possibility suggested that Ellesmere might be directed to take a 
certain course in the examinatioDS, which i^ppean to imply that they had 
not yet commenced. 

t Amos, 40, 41. 
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' Ch. XIII. damaging to his case; but from the fragments which 

1615. have come down to us, we can quite understand how he 

might have feared that, by a very easy process, they 

might be used to support the charge against him, though 

they did not in reality prove his guilt,* 

The next day the Commissioners, hearing that, two 
days before, Somerset had abused his authority as a 
Councillor, to send a pursuivant to get possession of 
some papers relating to Mrs. Turner, and that he had 
sent a message to Mrs. Turner herself that very morn- 
ing, committed him to the custody of Sir Oliver St. John, 
at the Dean of Westminster's house.t 
Trial of On the 19th of October, the day after Somerset was 

Weston, ^jj^g committed to St. John's custody, Weston was 
brought to trial at the Guildhall. Those who take an 
interest in observing the progress which has been made 
in our judicial institutions since the reign of James I., 
can hardly find a more characteristic specimen of the 
injustice which once prevailed universally in crimrDal 
courts than is to be found in this trial of Weston. 
Strange to say. Coke, who had prepared the evidence 
against the prisoner, held the first place amongst the 
Commissioners on the Bench. But this, revolting as it 
is to our feelings, is a very small matter when compared 
with the method by which the indictment was drawn 
up. The principal facts, as we know, were these — that 
Weston received certain poisons to give to Overbury; 
that Overbury had lived on in a way which is perfectly 
inexplicable, on the supposition that the poisons had 
really been admioistered ; and that, finally, a poison 
was given by an apothecary's boy, by which the object 
desired by the plotters was accomplished. It is plain 
that there was no evidence whatever that Weston had 
murdered Overbury, unless, indeed, the fact that he 
afterwards accepted a reward from Lady Essex; is to be 
considered as evidence that he had really earned the 
money. If Coke had lived in our own aay he would 
have thrown up the case at once. But that he should 

• Amos, 83, 95 ; Cotton's examination, Cott MS., Tit. B. vii. 489. 
t Somerset to Poulter, Oct. 16. Declaration by Poulter, Oct 18, 51 P. 
Jzzxii. 49, 65, 66. Commissioners to the King^ Oct. 18^ 1615^ Amo9, 38, 
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take such a course as this was not to be expected. Ch. XIIL 
Every temptation which could offer itself to him X616. 
urged him on. His professional reputation was at 
stfiie. Such an opportunity of tracking out a great 
crime through a maze of contradictory evidence does 
not occur twice in a man's life. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that a &ilure to procure Weston's conviction would at 
once set every one of the criminals at large. Overbury's 
blood would still be unavenged; Mrs. Turner and the 
Countess of Somerset would once more be beyond 
the reach of the law, for there was not one of all 
the guilty crew whose fate was not bound up with that 
of Weston, It was a maxim of English law that the 
accessory could not be punished until the principal had 
been convicted, and Weston was the only man in the 
hands of the Government who could on any pretence be 
called a principal in the murder. The true murderer, 
indeed, according to all probability, was the apothecary's 
boy; but it would be enough to constitute Weston a 
principal if it could be shown that he was present at the 
time that he was administering the poison, and that he 
mded him in doing so. The indictment against Weston Character 
not only asserted distinctly that he had given his aid on hidia. 
that occasion, but also stated that the other poisons were ^^^^^ 
actually given by Weston to Overbury in his food. Of 
the truth of these two statements not one shadow of 
evidence was produced at the trial, nor, as far as we 
know, was there any such evidence in existence. 

At the present day, a lawyer who should have a hand 
in drawing up such an indictment as this, or in allowing 
it to be pressed against a prisoner, would undoubtedly 
be guilty of the most deliberate act of wickedness which 
it is possible for a man to commit. And yet, strange as 
it seems, there is no reason to suppose that any one of 
those who took part in the trial suspected for a moment 
that there was anything wrong. So inured were the 
lawyers of that day to the habit of disregarding the 
simplest principles of evidence, and of seeing the case in 
hand through their wishes rather than their judgment, 
that there would be little difficulty in coming to the 
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Ch. xiil conclusion thatWestonwas the real murderer. Hewascer- 
1616. tainly a liar, by his own confession ; why therefore should 
he be believed in anything that he had said? and, if he 
really had a hand in the murder, were he and all the rest 
of his confederates to escape because of a mere formality? 
After all, it was by no means material that indictments 
should be correct in their assertions.* If a few things 
were inserted which could not be proved, no harm 
would be done. The main point was that Weston was 
a villain, and deserved to be hanged ; and hanged he 
should be, in spite of the rules of the law. 
^egt^n An unexpected obstacle was presented to carrying out 

refuses to immediately this foregone conclusion, by the refiisal of 
^ ^ Weston to put himself on his country. This reiusal, 

which would now be equivalent to a conviction, was at 
that time a bar to all further proceedings. The only 
resource was the horrible torture known as the peine 
forte et dure. The prisoner refusing to plead was laid 
under weights, which were from time to time increased 
till he could bear them no longer, at the same time that 
he was exposed to the utmost severity of cold and 
hunger. On this occasion, after the court had been 
addressed by Sir Lawrence Hyde (who had once been a 
leading member of the popular party in the House of 
Commons, but had now become the Queen's Attorney), 
and a long* string of examinations had been read, the 
proceedings were adjourned to the 23rd, in order to give 
Weston time to consider the course which he would 
take. 
He gives • There can be little doubt of the truth of the suppo- 
^*^* sition which was generally entertained at the time, that 
Weston had been tampered with by those who hoped, by 
his refusal to plead, to escape the punishment of their 
misdeeds. Every attempt was made to induce him to 
reconsider his determination, but for some time without 
eflfect. Two Bishops, Andrewes and King, exhausted 
to no purpose the Arguments which could be supplied by 
the different schools of theology to which they respeo- 

* This waa laid down by Coke himaelf at Somerset's triaL See Amos^, 
247. 
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tively belonged. What the Bishops were unable to do, Ch. xm. 
however, was at last eflFected by the servant of the leis. 
sheriff, on the morning of the day on which Weston was 
to have been brought again before the Court. The 
change which he effected was attributed^ by Coke to ' the 
instance of the Holy Ghost ;' but the result was probably 
obtained by a vivid description of the tortures which 
Weston, if he continued obstinate, would have to 
undergo, and by the conviction that he Was only serv- 
ing, at his own expense, those who had led him to 
destruction. When he saw the sheriff, he told him that 
he was now ready to put himself on his trial ; and added 
that he hoped that there was no intention of making a 
net to catch the little fishes, whilst the great ones were 
allowed to escape. 

He was accordingly brought up for trial. The exami- 
nations were read, and Hyde again told his story. 
As on the former occasion, Lord and Lady Somerset 
were put forward as the authors of the murder, and it 
was boldly stated that the poison had actually been 
administered by Weston. A lawyer would have made 
short work with the evidence, but in those days the 
cripiinal was not allowed the help of coimsel. Weston 
stammered outcome words in his own defence, but he 
was quite incompetent to sift the story which had been 
brought against him. To make it still more easy for 
the jury to bring in what he. considered to be a proper 
verdict. Coke declared it to be good law that it was 
utterly immaterial whether or no Overbury had really 
been murdered by means of the poisons mentioned in 
the indictment. It was enough that they could come 
to the conclusion that he had been poisoned by Weston, 
without expecting any exact proof of the way in which 
it had been done, u nder such guidance as tnis, it is no 
wonder that the jury, without difficulty, brought in a 
verdict of guilty against the prisoner.* 

If ever any man was murdered by a judicial sentence, ?^f?^.^, 
Weston was that man. Never were the evils of the maidered. 
system imder which, at that time, evidence was got up 



• SUUe Triak, ii. 911. AmoB, 871. 
VOL. n. Q 
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CH.xin. against a prisoner by the officers of the Gk)vemment, 
1615. and even by the judges themselves, placed in a clearer 
light. Defective proof was, in this case, eked out by a 
too ready imagination, until the collectors of the evidence 
actually allowed .themselves to take for granted the only 
two points which had any direct bearing upon the guilt 
of the prisoner. Proof that Weston administered the 
poison, or was present when anyone else was adminis- 
tering it, existed only in the vivid imagination of Coke 
and of those who worked with him. It has been said 
that this system was admirably adapted for the discovery 
of the truth, if the Government could be credited with 
actmg fairly^on every occasion. To suppose, however, 
that they could act fairly, is to ascribe to them super- 
human virtue. Even if the trial was not a strictly 
political one, those who prepared the evidence were, by 
the very nature of their employment, interested in 
making out a case ; and it must be remembered that, to 
all intents and purposes, the previous examination was 
the real trial. Excepting, indeed, where political pas- 
sions were aroused against the Government, it was not 
to be expected that twelve men, utterly inexperienced 
in the difficult task of sifting evidence, could come to a 
fair conclusion, when all the legal talent of the bench 
and the bar was arrayed on one side, and on the other 
was a poor helpless prisoner, charged with the basest 
crimes, and utterly unprepared, from the circumstances 
in which he was placed, to stand up, alone and unpro- 
tected, against the storm which was sweeping down 
upon him from every side. 
Proceed- Naturally enough, the Government were exceedingly 
the Star- j^^^^s of any imputations which might be thrown upon 
Chamber, the justice of their proceedings. At Weston's execution 
a number of persons present asked him whether he were 
really guilty or not. He refused to give any explicit 
answer, acknowledging that he died worthily, and saying 
that he had left his mind behind with the Chief Justice. 
Two of the questioners. Sir John Holies and Sir John 
Wentworth, were summoned before the Star-Chamber on 
a charge of having virtually impugned the decision of 
the Court, and were condemned to fine and imprisonment. 
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Two other persons were also imprisoned by order of the Ch. xni. 
Council for the same reasons. At the same time Lumsden, I615. 
a dependent of Somersef^s, was also fined and imprisoned 
for presenting a petition to the King, in which he stated 
that Weston had declared that the statements which he 
had made during his examination had been untrue.* 

On the 7th of November Mrs. Turner was brought JuJ^Vur^ 
up for trial. The story of the apothecary's boy was ncr/ 
put as much into the background as possible, and the 
prosecution rested their case upon the conviction of 
Weston as a principal in the murder. Assuming, as 
they did, that the verdict against him had been true, 
they had little difficulty in showing that Mrs. Turner 
had been accessory to his proceedings. In the course of 
the trial a curious scene took place. After sonae letters 
of Lady Spmerset's, of the most indecent character, had 
been read, some magic scrolls and images were produced 
in court, which had been used by Dr. Forman and Mrs. 
Turner. Whilst they were being examined, a crack was 
heard in one of the scaffolds, probably caused by the 
crowding of the spectators to see the exhibition. The . 
impression produced by the noise was, that the devil 
himself had come into the court, and had chosen this 
method of testifying his displeasure at the disclosure of 
bis secrets. So great was the confusion in consequence, 
that a quarter of an hour passed before order wa^ 
restored. 

As a matter of course, the prisoner was found guilty. 
Though attempts were made, after the trial, to extract 
additional information from her, no evidence of import- 
ance was obtained, and she died with expressions of 
sorrow on her Kps for the crime in which she, at least, 
had taken a principal part.f 

Helwys was the next who was called upon for his ?"^ <*^ 
defence. As far as the evidence went which was brought ^ "^^ 
against him, there was nothing inconsistent with his own 

• The Kin^ to the Commissioners, Oct. 21, 1616, S. P. Dom. Ixxxii. 80. 
State Triah, ii. 1021 ; Carew Letters^ 17. All excepting^ Holies and Lumsden 
-were released within little more than two montns iSter the sentence, and 
Holies was certainly at liberty in the following July. 

t suae Trials, ii. 929 j Amos, 219. Castle to 'Miller, Nov. 28, 1615 j 
Court and TimeSy i. 376. 

a2 
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Ch. XIII. account of the part which he had taken. It was shown 

1616. that he had entered into an mtrigue of some kind or 

another with Northampton ; but that he had been directly 

Siilty of giving culpable aid to Weston was not proved. 
e might, as far as anything was shown in court, have 
contented timself with hindering Weston from adminis- 
tering the poison, although, from fear of losing his place, 
he did not give iitformation of what was going on. 
Under these circumstances he made a not unsuccessful 
defence, and it was generally expected by the spectators 
that he would be acquitted, when Coke produced a con- 
fession which had been made by Franklin, the person 
from whom the poison had been procured, that very 
morning. In this Franklin declared that he had once 
been present when Lady Somerset put into his hands a 
letter which she had received from Helwys, in which he 
wrote of Overbury that, ' The mor« he was cursed the 
better he fared.' It is true that Franklin^s character 
was very bad, and that he showed a tendency to fling 
his accusations broadcast, in hopes of proeurinff his own 
. safety; yet, as Helwys never denied the words, it may 
be taken for granted that he really wrote the letter. 
This sudden production of new evidence struck him 
dumb at once, and the jury, seeing the impression made 
upon him, took it as an evidence of guilt, and brought 
in a verdict of guilty. Yet, even if we admit that Helwys 
wrote the words attributed to him, it does not necessarily 
follow that he had promoted the murder. They only show 
that he had been careless of Overbury^s life, and would 
have been quite satisfied to see him die, if his disease 
should happen to carry him off.* The same may be 
said of the statements which he made previously to 
his execution.f Even if he was culpably negligent 
in not at once removing Weston from his post, and if he 
was satisfied in not having himself a hand in the murder, 

* Stafe Trials J ii. 936. If Northampton's letter^ as printed in the second 
report of Somerset's trial (Amoa» 1^1)^ i^ correct, there can be no farther 
doubt of Helwys's fullest complicity. But the documentary evidence in this 
report is not, by any means, to be trusted. 

t The worst was his admission that, upon Weston's saying, 'Why thej 

~ ity' he said, ' Let it be done so I know not 



will have me give it him first or last, 
of it'— Amos, 216. » 
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it must be remembered that there is no proof whatever Ch. xni. 
that any poison was actually administered, excepting by lois. 
the apothecary's boy, and that no evidence was ever 
alleged that of this nelwys had any knowledge at all. 

On the day after Helwys's trial, Franklin was placed at J"* k?^ 
the bar. H!e could not deny that he had procured the *^*° 
poisons for Mrs. Turner. After a short deliberation the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty against him too. 
Before he was executed he threw out wUd hints of the 
existence of a plot far exceeding in villainy th&t which 
was in the course of investigation.. He tried to induce 
. all who would listen to him to believe that he knew of 
a conspiracy in which many great lords were concerned ; 
and that not only the late Prince had been removed by 
unfair means, but that a plan had been made to get rid 
of the Electress Palatine and her husband. As, how- 
ever, all this was evidently only dictated by a hope of 
escaping the gallows, he was allowed to share with the 
others the fate which he richly deserved.- 

Of the four who had now been executed, Franklin and Sir t. 
Mrs. Turner were undoubtedly guilty ; of the criminal ^^i^^'^^gj. 
participation of the other two, doubts may reasonably be poned. 
eiifertained. There was still one more of the inferior 
criminals to be brought to the bar of the Guildhall, and 
against him not a particle of reasonable evidence was in 
existence. Sir Thomas Monson had, indeed, assisted in 
recommending Weston to Helwys,and had had something 
to do with the correspondence which passed between 
Overbury and Somerset ; but that seems to have been the 
extent to which he went. On the 4th of December he was 
arraigned, but he was informed by Coke that he was sus- 
pected of worse crimes than that for which he was now 
called in question, and that the trial would be postponed, ^ 
in order that the investigation might be completed. It is 
said also that Coke dropped hints that he had come upon 
the traces of a plot of no ordinary magnitude, and that he 
even let it be understood that he had discovered evidence 
that Prince Henry had met his death by violent means.* 
There can be no doubt that, although Coke had no in- 
tention of sparing Franklin's life, ms imagination was 

* SUtte Triahy ii. 949. 
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Ch. Xin. greatly excited by his disclosures. He had imparted to 
1616. the King his supposed discovery without doing more than 
darkly indicating its nature.* At the same time we know, 
from the best authority, that James had looked over the 
evidence against Monson, and had come to the conclusion 
that no sufficient proof existed against him.f This 
feeling on the part of the King, coupled with a desire to 
know more about Coke's mysteiy, would be quite enough 
to account for his giving directions for the postponement 
of the trial. J 

Coke did his best to follow up the scent, but he did 

not find that it led to much, AU that he was able to 

discover were such valuable facts as that, on a certain 

occasion, more than six months before his death, Prince 

Henry had eaten some dried fruits which had been 

prepared by a Roman Catholic confectioner, and that 

the cook who prepared the tarts which were sent to 

Overbury had once been in the Prince's service.§ 

informa. There' was, however, another quarter in which Coke 

tionex- ^as morc successful. On the 26th of October, the 

fr^^Cot- King had written to some of the Privy Councillors, 

wn. informing them that he had been told that Sir Robert 

Cotton had communicated information of importance to 

the Spanish Ambassador, and requiring them to examine 

him, and, if it were found to be the case, to sequester 

his papers, and to take proceedings against him,|| What 

was the immediate result does not appear, but Digby 

was written to, in order that he might give any additional 

* Coke's letter, printed in Amos, d92, presupposes a former letter to the 
King to this effect. 

t Examination of John Lepton, Feb. 2, 1610, S, P. Dom. Ixxxvi. 31. 

j Weldon's story of the King's discovering, the night before the trial, that 
Monson meant to say something disagreeable, aad of his sending, in conse- 
quence, to Coke to let him see the evidence, and then returning a message 
tnat it was insufficient, refutes itself. The King was at Newmarket, and 
there was not time for all this in the course of a single night Besides, Coke's 
letter, just quoted, contains no reference to messages passing in such despe- 
rate haste. If it is still supposed that there may have oeen some foundatioo 
for the stor^, it must be remembered that Monson had it in his power to 
make the Kmg very uncomfortable, as he must have known all aoout the 
Spanish pensions fiom his brother Sir W. Monson. 

§ Amos, 482. For other charges of a similar -description, aee Bacon's 
Works (ed. Montagu), vii. 417. 

II Cowi and Times, i. 371. For the date^ see 8, P. Dom, Izxxii. 111. 
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information in his power on the subject of the pensions, Ch. xm. 
and especially as to Somerset's connection with Spain, leis. 
He answered,* that Sir William Monson could give 
more information on the subject of the pensions than 
any other man ; and that, as to Somerset, he believed that 
he had been careless, and had shown important State 
papers to persons who had allowed them to get abroad, 
but that he had no reason to suppose that he had ever 
accepted either a pension or a reward of any kind from 
the Spanish Government. Somerset had, however, been 
carrying on an intrigue with the Ambassador by means 
of Cotton. If Cotton were arrested, he would tell what 
had happened. Accordingly, Cotton was placed in con- 
finement,! and probably confessed to taking papers from 
Somerset to the Ambassador. Not long afterwards, Sir 
William Monson was committed, and Digby was sent 
for to return to England, in order to give further 
explanations. 

When Digby arrived, he found that Coke had, in the Coke on a 
course of his investigations, discovered that one of the J^^^ 
despatches which he had himself written with an account 
of the pensions had fallen into Somerset's hands, and 
that he had come to the conclusion, which was perhaps 
not unnatural, that Somerset had kept back the paper 
from the King in order to conceal his own supposed 
participation in the Spanish bribes. Digby accordingly 
remonstrated with the King at these proceedings on 
Coke's part, which could only lead to disagreeable con- 
sequences by spreading abroad information respecting 
the pensions, with which Somerset had nothing whatever 
to do. A few days afterwards he was called upon to 
confer with the Chancellor and with Bacon on the 
questions which were to be put to Cotton. Much to 
Bacon's dissatisfaction, when the subject of the pensions 
was again brought up, Digby positively reftised to say a 
word, alleging that he had the King's warrant to be 
silent. 

What followed upon this is not very clear. We have 
an undated examination of Cotton, in which he acknow- 

* Appendix III. 2. f On the 29th of Dec.; Careio Letters, 21. 
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Ch. xm. ledges having taken to the Spanish Ambassador Lerma's 
1016. paper of demands. Digby was commanded to acquaint 
Bacon and the Chancellor with the secret of the pen- 
sions, and both Cotton and Somerset were again 
examined.* Coke was apparently compelled to with- 
draw from his unprofitable investigations,! and Cotton 
was some little time afterwards set at liberty. 

It was not till the beginning of April that Digby 
assured the examiners of Somerset's innocence of any 
connection with the pensions. Three months before 
this, the Earl and Countess had been indicted before the 
grand jury at Westminster, and a true bill was then 
found against them.J The trial itself, however, was 
postponed, no doubt in order to wait for Digby's 
evidence. Lady Somerset had, in her hour of misfortune, 
been delivered of her only child, a daughter, who lived 
to be the mother of the Lord Russell whose execution is 
one of the darkest blots upon the memory of James's 
grandson. The Countess was allowed to remain with 
her child till the 27th of March, when she was sent to 
the Tower, where her husband had been imprisoned for 
some weeks previously. The only sign of emotion which 
she showed was in her urgent entreaty that she might 
not be sent to the lodgings which had once been 
occupied by Overbury: a request which was at ouce 
acceded to.§ 

In the proceedings at the Guildhall, Bacon had taken 

• Cott MS., Tit. B., vii. 489. Appendix IIL 3. Bacon's Works (ed. 
Monta|ru), yi. 221, 226 ; vii. 407. This examination, most probably, was 
taken about this time. 

t If it is true that Coke's proceedings with reference to these trials 
brouj^ht him into disfavour with the King, there is quite enough to explain 
it without adopting the gratuitous hypothesis that James had a hand in the 
murder. Coke let it be Imown that lie beliered that Prince Henry had been 
murdered, on the exceedingly slender grounds which have been already 
mentioned. Indeed, it would seem, from the length of time which, according 
to Coke's theory in this and the Overbury case, poisons might remain in the 
system without affecting life, anyone might be accused of poisoning who 
had ever supplied food to any person who died long afterwards under suspi- 
cions circumstances. Coke's blunder about the pensions too, though far 
more excusable, must have been still more provoking to James. 

I Carew Letters, 23. 

§ Chamberlain to Carleton, April 6, 1616. Court and Ttmes^ I S96. She 
was at first lod^d in the Lieutenant's own room, and then m Baleigh's 
apartments, which had be^ just vacated by him. 
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no part whatever. Either from disinclination to appear C!h. Xip. 
upon a stage which Coke had made so peculiarly his I6I6. 
own, or from a natural dislike to scenes of this kind, he Part taken 
had allowed the prosecutions to be conducted by others, ^l^f^^ 
But the same reasons did not apply to the triaJs of the cases of 
Earl and Countess. As peers of the realm, they would Joner&' 
be summoned not before the ordinary judges, but before 
the High Steward's Court, which consisted of a certain 
number of peers summoned by the Lord High Steward, 
who was always a peer specially appointed by the King 
for the occasion. Consequently, tiiough Coke would be 
present with the other judges, he would not sit in any 
place of authority. 

Nor was the scene itself in which Bacon was called Hiskoow- 
upon to take part one which was unsuited to those Ihe King's 
powers of manoeuvring which he possessed, and on which intention 
he looked^ with too great complacency for his own fame. Jhe^Su?'^ 
He knew beforehand that he was not about to engage in *nd 
the uncongenial operation of hunting to death a suspected ^^^^^ 
person, who might possibly be innocent. He was aware 
that it was the King's intention to pardon the prisoners, 
and that it devolved upon him to do his best to procure 
a condemnation from the peers, at the same time that he 
took care to leave an excuse to James for exercising his 
prerogative of mercy. 

The correspondence in which he engaged with the character 
King on the subject of the trials stands in striking con- resjind^'^" 
trast with the language which Coke had used on the encewith 
same subject; a contrast which is by no means in fevour * * ^^^' 
of Bacon. Coke's errors were those of a man who rushes 
headlong into a delicate investigation, and who blindly 
grasps at everything which suits his purpose, whilst he 
no less blindly flings aside everything which contradicts 
the conclusion at which he has arrived. Bacon's errors 
were those of a man who, after calmly surveying the 
field before him, deliberately goes astray, and speaks^ 
without passion or excitement of any kind, of treat- 
ing the solemn provision of the law for the trial of 
criminals as if it were a mere sham, which would be 
useful to veil the designs of the King from the eyes of 
the world. With regard to the prisoners themselves, 
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neither he nor anyone else could have any doubt what- 
ever of the guilt of the lady. Somerset's case was, 
however, by no means a simple one. There were argu- 
ments of very great weight which might be brought oa 
either side. lo us, who look calmly on the whole 
aflfair, and who are in possession of some evidence which 
perhaps Bacon had not seen,* it seems to be more than 
probable that Somerset was an innocent man ; but there 
is no reason to doubt that Bacon might have come to a 
very diflferent conclusion in perfect good fietith. In all 
probability he frequently talked the matter over with 
the King, but of those conversations no record has be«i 
left. His opinion seems to have been that, although it 
was exceedingly probable that Somerset was gtdlty, yet, 
that the evidence being incomplete, there was no absolute 
certainty to be attained.f 

The inference which would be drawn from this by an 
Attorney-General in our own time, would be, that it was 
unfair as well as inexpedient to prosecute a man of whose 
guilt he was not himself thoroughly convinced. The 
inference which was drawn by Bacon was, that it was 
proper to bring the prisoner before the Courts to produce 
the evidence, and to do all that was in his power to 
procure a conviction, because he was aware that the 
conviction would not be followed by the death of the 
supposed criminal* 

It is, happily, not necessary at the present day to 
point out the profound immorality of such a conclusion, 
or to do more than simply to state the fact, in passing, 
that such a course is as degrading to the lawyer who 
allows himself to be influenced by such reasons, as it is 
demoralising to the whole society in the midst of whidi 
a solemn investigation is allowed to take place under 
such circumstances. It is impossible to maintain a due 
regard for the courts of justice when such a trial as tins 
is treated by the officers of the Government as a scene 

* That is to say, of some of the papers printed in Appendix IV. Ai 
they are not to be found among the State PaperSy it is prooable that th«j 
were not in the poesession of the Govanment This, however, is bj no metm 
a necessary inference. 

t In his letter to the King of the 28th of April, Bacon admowied^ 
that the evidence ' rests chiefly upon presumptions/ 
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which it is necessary to enact with as much dignity as Ch. Xlii. 
possible, but which it is totally unnecessary to regard leie. 
as having any influence whatever on the ultimate fate of 
the prisoner. 

But it is one thing to be convinced that Bacon allowed ^* ,,^^^3 
himself to take part in a miserable intrigue ; it is another ideas. 
thing to assert that he was conscious of doing anything 
which was wrong. In fiict, the point of view from 
which State trials were regarded at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was one which it is now impossible 
to bring before the mind without considerable effort. 
That the part taken by the officials in conducting the 
examination was of fer more importance than that taken 
by the judge and the jury in open court, was a belief 
which could hardly fail to root itself in the minds of 
those who went through the toil of conducting those 
examinations. It was hardly in the course of nature 
that they should resist the hability to regard the trial 
itself as a hard necessity which had to be endured, as a 
form which must be gone through in order to satisfy the 
people, but which c^d scarcely be expected to be of 
any value as a means of eliciting truth. If, therefore, 
those who had previously investigated the case came to 
the conclusion that the prisoner was probably guilty, 
but that the evidence was not perfectly satisfactory, they 
would without difficulty fall into the miserable error of 
thinking that it was necessary, for the credit of the 
Government, that a verdict should be obtained, but that 
everything would be well done if a pardon were after- 
wards to be granted. In order to come to such a 
conclusion as this, however, it was necessary to adopt 
another theory, which has since been wisely rejected by 
all English lawyers. That theory was, that it was the 
duty of the Court to find the prisoner guilty, unless 
there was some positive reason to suppose that he was 
innocent. It is this theory which comes out unex- 
pectedly in one of Bacon's letters, which, utterly un- 
intelligible as it is to the present generation, may enable 
us to understand how he reconciled it with his conscience 
to act the part which he took in these trials. If Somerset 
was in all probability guilty, and if it was the duty of 
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Ch. xm. the Court to convict a man against whom no more 
1616. decisive evidence could be brought, he may have fancied 
that he was doing no wrong in helping the Court to do 
its duty, whilst at the same time he was helping the 
King to do his.* 
His views Even if it be admitted that Bacon may very well have 
question of puFsucd the coursc which he took from other than con- 
^domng sciously basc motives, the way in which he viewed the 
soners. qucstion of the pardon which James was prepared to 
give to both the prisoners, cannot be viewed otherwise 
than as a symptom of a wantof delicate moral percep- 
tions. He ought to have perceived at a glance the truth 
which lay at the bottom of Weston's hope that the great 
fishes would not be allowed to escape at the expense of 
the lesser ones, and to have used all the eloquence of 
which he was possessed to persuade the King that justice 
could not be satisfied unless those who were' in hi^h 
places shared the lot of their meaner accomplices. Un- 
fortunately, he did nothing of "the sort. His habit of 
looking upon reasons of State as something suflicient to 
justify exceptional proceedings ; his custom of thinking 
of the prerogative as a power lifted above the ordinary 
laws which regulated the proceedings of subjects ; and his 
undue deference for the wishes of the King (who was, by 
his office, the very foundation-stone upon which the 
whole political edifice rested), made him blind to the 
true bearing of the case. He cast about for one reason 
and another to justify the course which James was 
determined to take. He allowed himself to adopt such 
sophisms as that the blood of Overbury had been already 
sufficiently avenged; that the downfall from their places 
of dignity would be sufficient punishment for such great 
persons; and that, if they could be brought to confess 
their fiiult, their penitence would be sufficient to call for 
mercy. 

* ' FoT certainly there may be an evidence so balanced, as it may have 
aafBcient matter lor the conscience of the peers to convict him, and yet 
leave sufficient matter in the conscience of a idng upon the same evidence to 
pardon his life ; because the peers are astringea by necessity either to 
acquit or condemn ; but grace is free : and, for my part, I think the evidence 
in this present case will be of such a nature.' — Dscon to the King, April 28, 
1610. Works (ed. Montagu), vi. 231. 
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The reasons which moved James to desire to pardon Ch. xin. 
the prisoners were of a very mixed nature. If he did 1016. 
not still retain any great regard for Somerset, it would Reaaons 
undoubtedly have been yery much against his wishes to J^^ ^^« • 
send to execution a man with whom he had lived for so sired to*" 
many years upon terms of such intimate familiarity.* v^^on the 
In the case of Lady Somei'set, he had less personal p"^°*"* 
reason for standing in the way of justice ; but he could 
not but feel that it would be hard for him to meet the 
Lord Treasurer, day after day, if he had consigned his 
daughter to a murderess's grave. Noris it impossible that 
he may have remembered that he had himself been to 
blame for that too early marriage, which was the root 
from which all these evils had sprung. No doubt he ought 
to have set such feelings aside, but it would have been 
most discreditable to him if he had not entertained them. 
In addition to these reasons, he must have felt that, as 
regarded the Earl at least, the evidence was not completely 
satisfactory. His doubts on this point manifested them- 
selves in an extreme anxiety to induce the accused man to 
confess that he was guilty. The little tricks to which 
he condescended, in order to attain the desired end, 
were innumerable. But it was all in vain. Somerset 
maintained that he was an innocent man, and that he 
had no confession to make. 

A few days before the trial, Somerset threatened to Somerset 
bring some charge or other against the King himself. Jj*^*^^ 
James at once wrote to Sir George More, the new the King. 
Lieutenant of the Tower, telling him that this was 
merely 'some trick of his prisoner's 4dle brain;' that it 
was easy to see that he intended to threaten him by 
laying an aspersion upon him * of being in some sort 
accessory to his crime.' All he could say was that, if he 
had any message to send about the poisoning:, there was 
no necessity to send it in private ; if he wished to commu- 
nicate Math him on any other subject, he must wait till 

\ 

* It is generally Mud that he cannot have been influenced by such feelings, 
as he was already tired of Somerset The letter, however, which he wrote 
in the beginning of 1615, proves that, though he was extremely dissatisfied 
with his conduct, he was by no means indi&rent to him : and it has been 
shown that there is a probability that, in the latter part of the summer, they 
were on better temiB with one another. 
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Ch. XIII. after the trial, as he could not listen to him then without 
1616. incurring the suspicion of having in reality been accessory 
to the crime, 

A day or two later Somerset's resistance seems to 
have taken another turn. He declared that he would 
not goto his trial, on the plea, as it appears, of sickness.* 
(Jn the very night before the day for which his trial 
was fixed, he made, if we ai*e to believe a not very safe 
authority, another desperate effort to save himself from 
being brought to the bar. Sir George More came to the 
King, and as soon as he was awakened, told him what 
Somerset had been saying. What the words were we 
do not know; but the King seemed much disturbed, and 
offered a great reward to More if he would help him out 
of his difficulty. More accordingly went back to the 
Tower, and persuaded Somerset to go down quietly to 
Westminster. As soon as he was there^ he took measures 
against any outbreak by providing two men who were 
to hurry him off, if he attempted to make any attack 
upon the King. It is also said that the King was 
excessively nervous during the whole day of the trial, 
till he knew that everything had passed off quietly.f 

Even if we admit the truth of this last story, there is ' 
nothing here which is not easily explicable without 
resorting to any of those strange hypotheses in which 



• The King to Sir George More (Amos, 273, 276). It U not quite cletr 
whether he pretended to be sick or not The supposition that James had 
anything to do with the Overbuiy murder is quite inadmissible. It is not 
only in contradiction with all that we know of his character, but it is 
Tendered improbable by these letters themselves. If it had been true, would 
James have refused to receive any private message from Somerset ? would 
he have sent Lord Ilav and Sir Kobert Carr to see him P Murderers, if 
they choose anybody to t)e a confidant of their secrets, would take care not to 
double the danger of disclosure by employing two persons where one would 
be sufficient Again, it is plain that when James wrote that Somerset 
intended to threaten him, Somerset himself had not actually done so. It is 
not likely that James would have been the first to put the idea into Morels 
head, fiut, in fact, the theory above referred to, stands on no basis suffici- 
ently solid to admit of argument It is impossible to prove a negative in 
such a case. 

f Weldon^s story is, that More persuaded Somerset to go, by telling him 
that he woidd have merely to appear, but that there would be no trial But 
it is impossible to put any credit in the details of Weldon*s stories. The 
fact of the King's nervousness, however, is placed beyond doubt by a letter 
of Sherbum to Carleton, May 31, 1616, S. P. Ixx^tvii. 40* 
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modem writers have so often taken refuge. The Kmg, Ch. xui . 
it may easily be supposed, desired to obtain a confession, leie. 
because, though he believed Somerset to be guilty, he 
wished for some fuller assurance than was to be obtained 
from the evidence. Somerset, on the other hand, know-* 
ing himself to be innocent, having failed to persuade 
anyone of the fact, stood at bay, and threatened to 
accuse the King of anything that came to hand. James, 
having a distinct recollection of the language which 
Somerset had employed towards him at the beginning 
of the previous year, and remembering how little he 
had allowed himself to be influenced by considerations 
of his own interest on that occasion, naturally dreaded a 
repetition in open court of the scenes to which he had 
submitted in private. Nor was Somerset altogether 
without information which would, if he had chosen to 
produce it, have been exceedingly damaging to James, 
He knew, for instance, that a certain number of the 
King's Ministers had been at one time in receipt of 
pensions from Spain, and that James, after he had 
learned the fact, had not dismissed them from their 

Eosts, He knew also that, during the past year, James 
ad been dallying with proposals for an alliance with 
Spain, and he might easily have erected on these facts a 
charge which would have been accepted from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. It is easy to say that 
James ought to have known that Somerset would not 
dare to fling away the only chance of life which he 
possessed, by conduct of this kind. Even if James had 
been a cooler calculator of probabilities than he was, 
there was something in Somerset's nature ^hich made it 
extremely diflScult to calculate what he would do in any 
given circumstances. 

The right thing for James to have done would no 
doubt have been, to bid Somerset to do his worst. But 
there is a penalty awaiting every Government which 
envelopes its proceedings in mystery, James was now 
reaping the fruits of the seed which he had sown when 
he had caused a prosecution to be set on foot against 
Whitelocke for questioning the justice of his acts. He 
had proclaimed abroad on that occasion, that his actions 
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were to be preserved from the contamination of free 
discussion. Three years only had passed away, and he 
was trembling before the empty threats of a prisoner 
whom all agreed to consider as a murderer. It was 
because he had never allowed his assertions to be c<mi- 
tradicted, that he discovered, when it was too late, that he 
might speak the truth without obtaining belief in his 
veracity. 

Bacon had been for some time engaged in arranging 
with the King the manner in which it was intended that 
the trial should be conducted. Bacon's first wish was that 
the wild stories which Coke had adopted fix>m Franklin 
should be kept out of sight, and that the evidence should 
be restricted to that which had a direct beaiing on. the 
case.* He had also made arrangements for withdrawing 
the Countess fix)m the court as soon as possible, lest she 
should make public declaration of her husband's in- 
nocence,f and had proposed that a similar course should 
be pursued towards Somerset himself, if he allowed 
himself to use language derogatory of the King's 
honour. 

On the 24th of May the Countess of Somerset took 
her place in Westminster Hall, as a prisoner, at the bar of 
the High Steward's Court. It was to this that the 
passions and the frivolities of her yoimg life had led her. 
The Hall was crowded with the faces of men who had 
come to look upon her misery as upon a spectacle. No 
wonder that, whilst the indictment was being read, she 
turned pale and trembled, and that when she heard the 
name of Weston first mentioned, she hid her face behind 
her fan. When the indictment had been read, she was 
asked, according to the usual fonn, whether she was 
guUty. The evidence was too plain, and there was 
nothing for it but to plead guilty. After Bacon had 
made a statement of her connection with the poisoning. 



* Thifl fieems to be the meaning of the letter of the 22nd of Janunrv 

(Bacon'R WarkSf ed. Montagu, yi. 219). In asking for the choice of a 

' Steward of judgment that maybe able to moderate the evidence and cut off 

digressions/ Bacon, probably, was thinking of the way in which Essex's 

^ trial had been allowed to lapse into a scene of mutual recrimination. 

t Bacon to YiUierS; May 10; 1616 {Works, ed. Montagu, vii. 422). 
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she was asked whether she had anjrthmg to say why Ch. XIIL 
judgment should not be given against her. In a voice leie. 
niiich could scarcely be heard, she said that she could 
not extenuate her feult. She desired mercy, and begged 
that the Lords would intercede for her with the King. 
Eliesmere upon this pronoimced judgment, and the 
prisoner was taken back to the Tower, to wait for the 
King's decision.* 

On the foDowing morning, her husband took his place TrUi of 
at the bar. All the efforts which had been made to ^* ^^^ 
wring a confession from him had been in vain. In spite 
of threats and promises, he pleaded not guilty. After 
a few words from Montagu, Bacon opened the case. ^^^^ 
He spoke of the horrible nature of the crime which had 'P**^ 
been committed, a crime from which no man could 
ensure his safety, and which, when it was once com- 
mitted, it was almost impossible to detect. He then 
proceeded to lay down the doctrine which, however 
iniquitous it might be, was generally accepted at the 
time, that the Peers were bound to consider the verdict 
in Weston's case as fully proved, so that they might 
not allow themselves to raise any questions as to the 
feet of the poison having been administered, as that 
verdict declared. All that he had to prove was that 
Somerset was accessory to the murder, the facte of 
which must be taken for granted. He then gave his 
account of the connection which had existed between the 
prisoner and the murdered man. Somerset, he told the 
Court, had been on terms of the closest intimacy with 
Overbury, till he found that his dependant did his best 
to deter him from the marriage upon which he had set 
his heart. Upon this Somerset grew alarmed, as he had 
entrusted Overbury with important state secrets, which 
might be easily used to his ruin. At the same time, 
Lady Somerset and Northampton agreed in hating the 
man who was opposing the marriage out of dislike 

• Slate Trials f ii. 051. Chamberlain saya, ' She won pity by her sober 
demeaaoor, which, in my opinion, was more curious and confident than was 
fit for a lady in such distress, yet she said or made show of some tears 
drvCTB times.' Chamberlain to tarleton, May 25, 1616, Court and Times, i. 
40tl It is easy to see that there was a difference of feeling on the port of 
tb« obserrers. Chamberlain was evidently in a critical mood. 
VOL. U. B 
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Ch. xm. both to the lady herself and to the whole family of the 
1616. Howards. It was agreed amongst them that Chrerbury 
should be invited to go abroad, whilst Somerset was to 
induce him to refuse the emplo3anent oflFered to him. 
An excuse would in this way be found for his com- 
mittal to the Tower, where it would be easy to get rid 
of him by poison. Whilst Weston, by Mrs, Turner's 
direction, was giving him one poison after another, 
Somerset was doing what he could to prevent his 
obtaining his enlargement from the King, ^acon then 
stated tibat there was evidence in possession of the 
Government sufficient to prove four points: namely, 
that Somerset bore malice to Overbury before his im- 
prisonment; that he contrived the scheme by which 
that imprisonment was effected ; that he actually sent 
poisons to the Tower; and that he did his best to sup- 
press the proofs of his guilt. The first two of these he 
proposed to deal with himself the others would be left 
to Montagu and Crew, who were his assistants in con- 
ducting the prosecution. 
EYidence There could be little difficulty, in proving the two 
by^im!^ points which Bacon had selected for himself, b» they 
referred to facts of which there could be no reasonable 
doubt. The letters which Overbury had written, 
together with Somerset's answers to Northampton, were 
now available as evidence, having been brought to Coke 
by the person to whom they had been delivered for the 
purpose of concealing them, By means of these and of 
some other evidence which was produced, it waa shown 
beyond a doubt, that Somerset had entrusted Over- 
bury with state secrets, and that Overbury considered 
that he had been ill-treated by his patron, But when 
Bacon proceeded to argue that it was the fear of the 
disclosure of these state secrets which made Somerset 
desirous of putting Overbury to death, he was simply 
begging the question at issue.* 

* I That,' he says, ' might rather cause him to fear him than the hindrance 
of his marriage ; if that nad been it alone, his going beyond sea would haye 
served the turn.' Not at all, if he was afraid that Overbury might give 
information to the Court then sitting, which woidd lead it to reject the suit 
for the dissolution of marriage. He might do this by letter; which was the 
▼ery thing he was prevented from doing in the Tower. 
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With the second point there was as little difficulty. Ch. Xlii , 
Somerset had himself acknowledged that he had had a loia 
hand in procuring Overbury's imprisonment, and it was 
easy to establish the fact that he had taken part in the 
appointment of Helwys and Weston. Passages were . 
also produced from Northampton's letters to Somerset, 
which proved that there had been some plot in which 
they had both been concerned, and that Helwys had 
expressed his opinion that Overbury's death would be 
a satisfactory termination to his imprisonment.* As soon 
as Bacon had concluded the part which had been assigned 
to him, EUesmere pressed Somerset to acknowledge his 
guUt. * My lord,' was Somerset's reply, * I eame hither 
with a resolution to defend myself.' 

The evidence by which it was intended to prove that Montagu's 
the poison had actually been administered with Somer- ■'^"^®"'- 
set's knowledge, was then produced by Montagu. He 
first showed that Somerset had been in the habit of 
sending powders to Overbury, Being, however, desti- 
tute of even a shadow of evidence to prove that the 
powders were poisonous, he was obliged to fall back 
upon the irrelevant assertion that four several juries had 
declared by their verdicts that they were poison. He 
then produced a letter of the Countess of Somerset's, 
written to Helwys, to prove that the tarts and jellies 
sent had contained poison, and fix)m which, by the 
interpretation of an expression which had been dis- 
avowed by Lady Somerset herself, he attempted to show 
that Somerset had been the person who had sent them. 
That there had been any poison in the tarts at all, was 
supported by a declaration of Lady Somerset ; but we 
have no means of knowing whether it might not have 
been made after she had discovered that it was imposr 
sible to make any satis&ctory defence for herself, and 

* In the printed trial it is said that the Lieutenant oonchidea that Oyer- 
bury < will recover and do good offices betwixt my Lord of Suffolk and you, 
whichy if he do not, you shall have re^on to count him a koave; or 
else, thfit he shall not recover at all, which he thinks the most sure and 
happy change of all.' In the other report, the last sentence stands, <but 
the best is not to suffer hin» to irecoyer.' If Northampton reiJly had 
written this, it is inconceiyaJble tl^t ^o more \ae should have b^ei) mad^ of 
it by the prosecution. 

s 2 
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Ch. XIIT. when she was ready to confess anything that her exami- 
1016~ ners wished. Even if there had been poison in the tarts, 
it would be necessary to show something more than that 
the tarts had been originally sent from his kitchen. 
Accordingly, a deposition of Franklin^s was produced, in 
which he declared that Lady Somerset had shown him a 
letter written by the Earl whilst Overbury was in prison, 
in which he said that ' he wondered these things were 
not yet despatched/ and added, that * Overbury was 
like to come out within a few days, if Weston did not 
ply himself.' Montagu took care not to breathe a syl- 
lable of the worthless trash which Franklin had sought 
to palm off upon the examiners in hopes of obtaining a 
pardon, which would have been sufficient to prove that 
no credit whatever ought to be given to the most solemn 
declarations of so unblushing a liar. 
CreVs The attempt to show that Somerset had had any 

argument, connection whatever with the administration of poisons 
to Overbury having thus, accorduig to our notions, 
thoroughly broken down, a.nd not even ah attempt 
having been made to prove that he had so much as heard 
of the bribe which had been given to the apothecary's 
boy, by whom the murder, as far as we can judge, was 
actually effected, Serjeant €rew rose, and took up the 
comparatively easy task of drawing inferences from the 
subsequent proceedings of ScmaerseL His suppression 
of the letters which had been written at the time, and 
his attempt to procure a pardon from the King, were 
undoubtedly indications that Somerset had done some- 
thing of which he was ashamed. But that they proved 
that he had poisoned Overbuiy, was another matter 
altogether, which Crew himself could only take for 
granted. 
Close of Upon this the case for the prosecution was closed. 
fort^^ In our own day the coimsel who would appear on 
prosecu- behalf of the prisoner* would have little trouble in over- 
**^"* throwing the evidence which had been produced. He 

would probably content himself with pointing out, in a 
few short words, that no sufficient proof had been 
alleged that Overbury had ever been poisoned at all, 
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and that, if he had been, it had certainly not been shown Ch. xiil 
that Somerset had had anything whatever to do with leie. 
the crime. • 

How different was the case when Somerset stood at Difficulties 
the bar to reply to the charges which had been brought g^tf °™^'^" 
against him ! He knew that there were some amongst 
his judges who had long been prejudiced against him, 
and that even if they came with the most honest inten- 
tions, they had never been trained to the difficult task of 
sifting evidence so as to arrive at the truth, and that 
they were liable to be led away both by their own 
feeUngs and by the skill and eloquence of the lawyers 
who had been previously addressing them. He was 
allowed no counsel to undertake his defence, and, un- 
practised as he was, he was called on to point out the 
defects in a long train of evidence^ of mucn of which he 
had, on that day, heard for the first time, without the 
power of summonii^ any witnesses^ or of producing 
any evidence which it had not suited the purposes of 
the Crown lawyers to bring forward of their own ac- 
cord. 

All these difficulties Somerset laboured under, in 
common with every man who, in those days, stood in 
the position which he was occupjdng. But there was 
one obstacle in his way which was peculiar to himself. 
It was necessary for him not only to show that the 
evidence against him was insufficient to justify his 
condemnation, but to make out a story in which the 
&cts were sufficient to account for the puspicious cir- 
cumstances connected vnth the imprisonment of Over- 
bury, and with the subsequent destruction of th* letters 
which he had written and received at that time. Unless, 
however, there is something utterly inexplicable in the 
whole affair, this story would not bear telling. He 
could not well tell the Court that he had entered into an 
adulterous connection with Lady Essex before the dis- 
solution of the marriage, and that he had plotted and 
intriffued to detain Overbury in prison, through fear 
lest he should give evidence which might prevent the 
passing of the sentence of divorce, which his para- 
mour was then desirous to obtain by means of false 
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Ch. xm. representations. And if he had told this tale of shame in 
1616. the face of the world, what hope was there that the Peers 
• would believe him, or, if they did believe him, that they 
would abstain from pronouncuig a verdict against him, 
which they might easily justify to themselves by the 
loose views which prevailed in that age? Yet, it is 
hardly possible that anything less than this can be 
imagined which will accoimt for the facts which had 
been proved by the evidence which was before the 
Court. 

Whatever may have been his feults, and even his 
crimes, it is impossible not to look with some respect upcm 
the man who stood up, exhausted as he was by the long 
course of the trial, to make his defence in what he must 
have known to be a hopeless cause, rather than purchase 
the pardon which was held out to him by confessing 
himself to be guilty of a murder of wmch he was 
innocent. It was late in the evening when he began to 
plead in defence of his honour rather than of his life. 
The daylight had died away before the Crown lawyers 
had done their part, and the torches threw their glaring 
light over the faces which were all turned in one direc- 
tion, to hear what defence could possibly be made by 
the man of whom such a tale could be told as that to 
which they had just been listening. 

^^J^ He began by acknowledging that he had consented to 

Overbury's imprisonment, in order to put it out of his 
power to hinder his marriage with Laay Essex. If any 
means had been used to poison Overbury whilst he was 
in prison, he had known nothing of it. As to North- 
ampton'ia letters, they proved nothing against him. 
He then referred to the letter which, according to 
Franklin, had been written by him, and which formed 
one of the strongest parts of the evidence against him. 
* If this letter,' he said, * be to be produced, if Frances 
ever confessed that I did ever send such a letter onto 
her, I am then guilty and convicted without excuse ; bat 
I call Heaven now to witness I never wrote any such 
letter, neither can such be produced. Let not you, then, 
my noble Peers, rely upon the memorative relation of 
such a villain as Franklin, neither think it a hard reqaert 
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when I humbly desire you to weigh my protestations, Ch.xiii . 
my oath upon my honour and conscience, against the leie. 
lewd information of so bad a miscreant.' He then pro- 
ceeded to answer the charge of having been concerned 
in sending poisons to the Tower* The tarts, he said, 
which he had sent were good ; if his wife had sent any 
in which poison had been mixed, this was nothing to 
him. As for the powders, he had received them from 
Sir Robert Killigrew, and sent them on; and Overbury 
had himself acknowledged, in a letter which was before 
the Court, that he had not suffered from them. Here 
he was interrupted by Crew, who told him that the three 
powders which he had received from Killigrew had been 
otherwise accounted for. The powder in question was 
one not sent by Killigrew, and must have been poison. 
The discrepancy was not material, as it was not likely 
that Somerset would remember the exact history of the 
powders which he had sent to Overbury two years 
before, and that this fourth powder, however acquired, 
was poison was a mere assertion of the lawyers. But 
with the general feeling of the Court against him, 
Somerset's inability to explain the origin of this powder 
was undoubtedly damaging to his case. Nor were his 
explanations as to his reason for destroying the papers 
and obtaining the pardon altogether satisfiwtory. 

When he had concluded his defence, the Lords retired The rer- 
to consider their verdict. On the one hand they had ^^^' 
heard an argument which had no inherent improbability 
in itself, and which was supported by a chain of evidence 
of which they, at least, were unable to see the deficiencies. 
On the other hand, the prisoner's defence had been made 
with courage and ability,- but it was not without some 
reticence on points which it was necessary to clear up. 
He had fiiiled to prove his innocence to be beyond 
question, and the Peers unanimously agreed to pronounce 
him guilty. Somerset, after expressing a hope that the 
Court would intercede with the King for mercy, was 
removed from the bar.* 

* Amosy 0&-111 ; 122-156. It is difficult to saj what is the principle 
upon which the differences hetween the reports rest. The two reports of 
Lady Somerset's letter show that neither reporter had access to the docu- 
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It was now left to the King to decide what he would 
do. The proper course for him to have taken would 
have been to pardon the Earl, on the ground of insuf- 
ficiency in the evidence, and to send the Countess to 
execution. It was in vain for him to flatter himself 
that justice could be satisfied on any terms short of this. 
Whatever might be thought of the other actors in the 
tragedy, if there had been one thing which had been more 
plainly proved than another, it was that Lady Somerset 
had been the main instigator and author of tne murder. 
It was cruelly unjust to take away the lives of her tools, 
whilst she herself was allowed to escape. Yet James 
never seems to have entertained the thought of allowing 
the sentence to pass upon her. Her youth and beauty, 
her powerful fnends, ner veiy womanhood, with its im- 
pulsive, passionate nature, all concurred to plead hard 
for her. On the 13th of July her pardon was sealed,* 
though the imprisonment in the Tower was not remitted. 
Before it was completed it had been sent back to Bacon, 
with directionsf that he should insert in it the false ex- 
cuse that she had been drawn into crime * by the pro- 
curement and wicked mstigation of certain base persons.* 
Bacon, without making any objection, inserted the clause 
at once. 

; We are left to depend upon conjecture for the motives 
which James allowed to influence him in sparing Somer- 
set's life. We know that he refused to allow his arms 
to be taken down from amongst those of the other 
Knights of the Garter at St. George's chapel at Windsor. 
We also gain glimpses of a negotiation which was going 
on, by which Somerset might have obtained a pardon if 
he had chosen to submit to the conditions oftered. J A 

mentB reiid in Court, m do also the mistakes in the nicknames applied to 
persons m the Overhury correspondence. If this is the case it would not bo 
Tight to attribute the alterations in the first report to an official hand. Yet 
some of the discrepancies noticed by Mr. Amos (113-120) are suspidoua. It 

iXTf^Sortham^^^^^ "^°^^" '^^ "^^^ ^P^'^^ '' ^' ^'^^ *" *^« 
Im^u"^^' "* ^^' Sherbum to Carleton, July 18, 1616, & JP. 

vi^m^ ^ ^^^^ "^ ^^""'^ ^®**®' ^ V™®"^ ^^^ (ed. Montagu), 
t Netheraole to Carleton, Sept 2, 1624, & P. nW^if 2. 
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letter* has also been preserved, written by Somerset to CH.xm . 
the King, apparently after it had been agreed that his leie. 
life should be spared, in which he states that he had 
renounced all claim to pension, place, or office, and, as 
&r as can be made out from the obscure allusions to 
circumstances which are unknown to us, refuses to accept 
of the intercession of some person whose name is not 
given, which he was, as it would seem, to purchase by the 
sacrifice of some portion of his property. Knowing as 
we do that there was a proposal to grant to Villiers the 

* The letter is printed in Cabala^ i. 1. It has been used to prove that 
Somerset was aware of some secret with which he was able to threaten the 
King, a use which can be made of it onl^ by those who come to the reading 
of it with a foregone conclusion. The intention of the writer is evidently 
to ask for the restitution of his property from the King himself, without 
being obliged to obtain the intercession of an^^one. The passage, * I will 
say no further, neither in that which your Majesty doubted my aptness to 
£all into ; for my cause, nor my confidence is not in that distress as for to use 
that means of intercession, nor of anything besides, but to remember your 
Majesty that I am the workmanship of your hands, &c.,' plainly bears the 
meaning which I have assigned to it, as does the earlier sentence, ' I am in 
hope that my condition is not capable of so much more misery, as that I need 
to make myself a passage to you by such way of intercession/ The whole 
letter, I think, presupposes that Somerset's life had already been granted him. 
He is now petitioning for the restoration of the whole of his property. He 
distinctly declares his innocence. ' I fell,' he says, 'rather for want of well- 
defending than by the violence or force of any proofs : for I so far forsook 
myself and my cause, as that it may be a question whether I was more con- 
demned for that, or for the matter itself which was the subject of this day's 
controversy.' Another passage is very curious ; ' Aspersions are taken away 
by your Majesty's letting me become subject to the utmost power of the 
law, with the lives of so man^ of the offenders. . . . Neither ever was there 
such aspersion (God knows), in any possibility towards vour Majest^r, but 
amongst those who would create those pretences to mislead your Majesty, 
and thereby make me miserable.' Does not this refute the idea that Somerset 
threatened James that he would accuse him of having part in the murder of 
Overbury ? The idea had first proceeded from the King himself, who wrote 
to More that he could not hear a private message from the prisoner without 
making himself accessory to his crime. The aspersions just spoken of evi- 
dently refer to James's fear lest he should be supposed to have had part in the 
crime. Woidd Somerset have written thus, if he had ever threatened James 
with accusing him of taking .such a part? Still, however, the difficulty 
remains unsolved as to the r^ P^Jjn^^ ^^ Somerset s messages, which threw 
James into such consternation. There is a slight hint in the letter which 
may, perhaps, help us a little. ' Nay, to some concerned in this business, 
"wherem I suffer, you have pardoned more unto than I desire, who (as it is 
reported^, if they had come to the test, had proved copper, and should have 
dnmk of the bitter cup as well as others.' Does not tnis refer to the Mon- 
Bons P And if we put this together with whatever fact is at the bottom of 
Weldon's distorted story about the trial of Sir T. Monson, it makes it not 
altogether improbable that it was something connected with the Spanish 
pensions whicn Somerset threatened to blurt out at the triaL 
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CH.XIIL manor of Sherborne, which had been repurchased by 

1615. Somerset from the Crown in the preceding summer, it is 

by no means unlikely that a pardon was oflFered to 

Somerset, with full restitution of his property^ if he 

would agree to make use of the intercession of Villiers, 

' and to give up to him the manor of Sherborne." This 

however was what Somerset steadily refused to do. He 

declared that he was an innocent man, and as such he 

would accept favours from no hand but from that of the 

He is kept King himself. It was in all probability in consequence 

for manj"^ of this fimmess that he was kept in prison, with the 

years. judgment which had been pronounced against him 

hanging over his head, till eTanuary, 1622, when be 

and the Countess were permitted to leave the Tower, 

though they were still confined to certain places of resi- 

But re- ^^^c^ which Were allotted to them. At last, a few 

ceivesA months before the King's death, Somerset received a 

^donat formal pardon for the oflFence of which he had been 

convicted. 

Whatever may have been the exact details of James's 
negotiations with Somerset after his conviction, enough 
is known to throw an extremely unfavourable light upon 
his character. Here^ as in so many other instances, he 
showed that, whilst he professed the utmost regard for 
justice, and probably imagined that he had done his best 
to act in conformity with its dictates, he permitted his 
personal wishes to influence his conduct, till he allowed 
himself to act in a manner which proved that he had no 
real idea of what justice was. 
Liberation The Mousons did not remain long in prison. In 
Monwns. ^^^7? ^^^ William Was set at liberty.* Sir Thomas was 
allowed to leave the Tower, on baU, in October, and his 
case was referred to Bacon and Yelverton, who reported 
that there was not suflicient evidence to proceed against 
him. Accordingly, a pardon was granted to him, which 
he pleaded at the bar of the King^ Bench, declaring, at 
the same time, that he was perfectly innocent of the 
crime which had been imputed to him.f 

* Carew LeUerSy 9Q. 

t Carew Letters, 47. Bacon and Yelverton to the King, Dec 7, 1616. 
Statement of the case of Sir Thomas Monson, Feb. 12, 1617, S. P. Izzxix. 
65; xc. 62. State IHals, iL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THX DISGRACE OF CHIEF-JUSTICfi COEBi 

Thebe is one subject which presents itself again and Ch. xiv. 
again with increased monotony to all who study the leis. 
history of the Stuart Kings, Whilst everything else james ex- 
was changing around them, the emptiness of the Ex- J^^^* 
chequer continued to perplex the brains of a whole pay his 
succession of Treasurers. On the 24th of September, j*^^^"^ 
just after the Government had come upon the traces of hisexpen- 
the poisoners^ James, who was every now and then ^*'"*- 
seized with a desire to free himself from his embarrass- 
ments, assembled the Council at Greenwich, and informed 
them that he was anxious to pay his debts, and to reduce 
his expenditure, atid that he looked to them to tell him how 
it was possible to effect the object which he had in view* 

The next day the Council met again, and, after full The 
deliberation, decided that the debt^ which was now above recSm- 
£700,000, was fer too great to be met in any way ex- ^e"? • 
cepting by a Parliamentary grant. Three days later, a mentT 
discussion was opened as to the measures which it was 
necessary to take in order to induce the House of Com- 
mons to treat the King with liberality. 

The first who spoke was Lake. He had no difficulty They du- 
in putting his finger upon the real points at issue. It SaeLores 
was a general impression, he said, that the King was too ^i**^j^®." 
bountiful, and that he was acting illegally against the mm- 
liberties and privileges of his subjects. With a view to »»oned. 
meeting the first complaint. His Majesty must be moved opinion 
to stay his hand fix)m gifts until his estate were in a of Lake, 
more flourishing condition, and to reduce his expenses in 
whatever way might appear to be most practicable. As 
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Ch. XIV. to the other matter, let the grievances of 1610 be sub- 
1015^ mitted to the King's Council, and if any of them were 
selected as being fit to be redressed, let them be dealt 
with without any further delay. Of all the grievances, 
that which roused the greatest opposition was the^levy of 
the Impositions, and it would be necessary to d^ with 
them in some way or another. Although, however, he 
saw where the diflSculties lay, he did not propose that 
the King should relinquish his i:ight to the Impositions 
altogether; and it is certain that no other stop would 
have given satisfaction to the House of Commons. The 
two following speakers, Sir Julius Caesar and Sir Thomas 
Parry, contented themselves with expressing a general 
assent to these views. 

Of Coke. Coke, who spoke after Parry, advocated still stronger 
measures. It would be necessary, he said, that^ in 
addition to the contemplated reduction of the expendi- 
ture, a stop should be put to the payment of pensions 
till the King's debts had been liquidated. It would also 
be well that a statement should be drawn out of the 
expenses which had been incurred at the commencement 
of the King's reign, and that it should be presented to 
Parliament, in order that it might be seen that the 
difficulties of the Treasury did not arise fix)m prodigality. 
He then proceeded to advise that no attempt should be 
made to influence the elections. He had seen in the 
last Parliament that all efforts of this kind had only 
recoiled upon their authors. He then recommended 
(and it is difficult to believe that he was not influenced 
by a desire to put a check upon the influence of his 
great rival) that none of the King's learned counsel 
. should have seats in the Lower House, partly because 
they were needed in the House of Lords, and partly 
because their presence was disliked by the Commons. 
He concluded by moving that committees might be 
formed of members of the Council to consider of the 
particular concessions which were to be made. On the 
great point of the Impositions he did not utter a word. 

Of On- Sir Fulk Greville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

^^^ seemed unwilling to give up the revenue which he 
derived from that source, but he finally consented to 
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make over the whole subject to the new Parliament, to Ch. xiv. 
deal with it as it would. I615. 

Winwood was the next speaker. He agreed with And of 
Coke, as far as he had gone, but he expressed a wish that Wiawood. 
a special committee might examine the Impositions, to 
see in what way relief could best be given. He added a 
suggestion of his own, that assurance should be given to 
the rarliament that whatever they might give should be 
employed upon the public service, and in no other way.* 

Here our report fails us. It would have been interest- The de- 
ing to know how the question under discussion was l^i^g 
received by those who sat at the upper end of the table. Pariia- 
Of that which has been preserved, the most remarkable u^q^ed. 
point seems to be, that it was possible for six Privy 
CJouncillors to speak on such a subject without uttering 
a syllable which would lead us to suppose that they had 
the slightest idea that the Commons looked upon the 
Impositions as a wrong to be resisted as a breach of the 
law, and not merely as a burden which they desired to 
diminish. 

The next notice which we have of these discussions is 
from a letter written by the Council two months later, 
from which it appears that they had not yet come to any 
determination on the question before them.f From 
some reason or another, the proposal for assembling a 
Parliament was allowed to drop. Probably the King 
could not make up his mind to grant the necessary 
concessions. 

It was about this time that he turned his eyes towards Ncgotu- 
a resource which would at all events enable him to tide ||JJj°gJ^J 
over the ensuing year. Caron, the Ambassador of the render of 
States, had long been pressing him to make some Jllfn^ry" 
arrangement by which the cautionary towns might be towns. 
at once surrendered to their rightful owners ; but it was 
not till the end of 1615 that James in any way listened 
to the proposal. At that time Caron found that his 
request was supported by some members of the Privy 
CouncLL James listened to what they had to say, but 

* Details of a confiultation in Council, Sept 28, 1615, S, P. IxxzL 116. 
t Council to the King, Nov. 27, 1616, S, P. Ixxxiii 68. 
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Ch. XIV. refiised to give a decision on his own responsibility. At 
loia his request the whole subject was thoroughly discussed 
in the Council, and Commissioners were appointed to. 
treat with Caron on the amount to be received. At 
last, on the 23rd of April, it was agreed that the towns 
should be surrendered on condition of the payment of 
£215,000, of which sum £15.000 was to be made over 
to the officers of the garrisons, and the rest was to be 
paid into the Exchequer.* 
Objection* Perhaps uo treaty which has ever been concluded has 
7^^^« received a greater amount of obloquy than this agree- 
to the ment. Few amongst the contemporaries of the men who 
treitj. signed it spoke of it with any degree of fevour, and 
fewer still, amongst the writers who have referred to it 
in later times, have described it otherwise than as a hard 
bargain, tb which James was compelled by his necessities 
to submit. Curiously enough, however, although these 
two classes of critics have been imanimous in the 
opinions which they have adopted, they have given very 
diiferent reasons for coming to the same conclusion. 
It is not difficult to account for this discrepancy. Those 
-who wrote in the seventeenth century shut their eyes to 
the principles upon which independent nations ought to 
deal with one another; those who have written in the 
nineteenth century shut their eyes to the facts of the 
case which they were discussing. 
Those The objections which were made in the Privy Council 

made by are probably well represented by a paper which was drawn 
contOTjpo- up fQj. the use of Sir Fulk Greville.f The writerwas afraid 
lest the King should sacrifice his honour, lest England 
should be excluded from the Continent, lest there 
should be no longer any place where Englishmen could 
be trained for a nulitary life, lest France should become 
too powerful, and, above all, lest the Dutch, when they 
were relieved from the fear of the English garrisons, 
should bring scandal upon Protestantism by the en- 

• Beasons by Winwood for giving up the Towns. Undated^ 1616. Win- 
wood to Carleton^ May 23, 1616, S. P. Hoi. 

f ReaaonB against the surrender, written by Sir Jobli Cooke for Sir Folk 
GreviUe, April 24, 1616, S. P. Hoi, Danvore to Carleton, April 22, 1616, 
A P. Dom. Ixxxvi 147. ^ 
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couragement which they gave to here^ and schism. Ch. XIV. 
We have learned to estimate such objections as these at " ^i^T" 
their real worth. In the whole paper there is only one 
point which was in any way worthy of consideration. 
The writer doubted the propriety of abandoning the 
towns^ because Flushing and brill were the keys of the 
navigation of the Rhine and the Meuse, and without the 
possession of them the English merchants might be de« 
oarred from trading in the regions which were watered 
by those rivers. It must, however, be remembered that 
neither Flushing nor Brill guarded, as Gibraltar does, 
the communications with an open sea. They were only 
valuable so &r as they afforded means of retaliation 
upon the Dutch in case they were inclined to make use of 
their superiority at a greater distance from the sea, to 
hinder English merchandise from passing into the interior, 
Under such circumstances, it would certainly be better 
to retain the friendship of the Dutch by an honourable 
course of policy than to exasperate them bv retaining 
garrisons in places which they justly regarded as their 

OWUt 

In modem times it has usually been said,* that though Thote 
James was quite right in surrendering the towns, yet JJJ^'^ 
if he had not been in extreme distress he would have wnteri. 
bargained for more money than he actually got. It is 
no doubt true that he would have made rather a better 
barg^n if he had been able to wait, but it is not true 
that he was in any way cheated out of what he ought to 
have received, or that he did not benefit by listening to 
the overtures of the Dutch. At the time when be agreed 
to the surrender, the amount owing to him was indeed 
no less than £600,000, which was to be paid, as long as 
the truce lasted, in half-yearly instalments of £20,000 
each. If, then, the truce were renewed at its expiration 
in 1621, he might expect to receive the whole sum by 
the end of 1630, On the other hand, as the expenses of 
the garrisons amounted to £26,000 annually, his real 
gain would be reduced to £210,000, coming in slowly in 

• Hume has stated the matter with peifsct coReotaees, ezoeptiiig that he 
soppoMd that the King received £Si50fiOO. 
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Ch. XIV. the course of fifteen years. It will be seen, therefore, 
1616. that the result of James's bargain was to give him at 
once rather more than he could ever hope to obtain by 
slow degrees in the course of a long period. Nor was it 
at all certain that the advantages which accrued to him 
by the surrender which he was making would not be 
greater still. It was always possible that the truce might 
not be renewed, and that, as eventually proved to be the 
case, the war might break out again. He would then 
find that, after having rejected £215,000, he had suc- 
ceeded before 1621, the year in which the truce was to 
expire, in obtaining: a bare £70,000, and that there was 
before him an indefinite prospect of an annual expendi- 
ture of £26,000 for the support of the garrisons.* Nor 
was this all. The fortifications of the towns were sadly 
out of repair, and if James had reftised the oifers of the 
Dutch, an immediate outlay would have been necessary, 
.which would have swallowed up some considerable por- 
tion of the future payments. 
Court The manner in which this whole question had been 

mento!*" referred by James to the Privy Council is significative 
of the change which had been effected, by the fall of 
Somerset, in the King's relations with that body. Its 
members were no longer to be kept in the background, 
whilst affairs of State were decided in private consulta- 
tions between the King and the favourite. James had 
already shown his approbation of the opposition against 
Somerset by appointing Pembroke to the office of Lord 
Chamberlain,f and Worcester to that of Lord Privy 
Seal. J The Mastership of the Horse, which was vacated 
by Worcester's promotion, was at once given to Villiers.§ 
It can hardly be doubted that it was not by a merely 
accidental coincidence that on the same day Sir Thomas 
Lake was sworn in as Secretary of State. Somerset had, 
without the title, transacted much of the business which 
properly belonged to that office. There were now to be 
two Secretaries to share the duties of the post between 

♦ Winwood to Carleton, and Winwood's Heasons, as before quoted. 
t On the 22nd of December, 1616, Careio Ldters, 21. 
X On the 2Qd of Januaiy, 1616, Carexo Letters, 22. 
$ On the 3rd of January^ 1616; Carew Letters, 22. 
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them. Villiers was only to deal indirectly with State Ch. Xiv. 
affairs. He would be, in fact, the King's private secre- lei^, 
tary, suppljring him with information on what was position of 
passing, receiving suits and petitions in his name, and ViUiew. 
acting, on the whole, rather as his familiar companion 
than as an officer of State. 

For us who know what was the history of Villiers' 
subsequent career, and who are able to see at a glance 
that it was unreasonable to expect that any man should 
occupy the position in which, he was placed without 
encroaching upon what was justly regarded by the 
Privy Councillors as their own peculiar ' border, it .is 
difficult to realize the satisfaction with which the rise 
of the new favourite :wus regarded by those who had 
looked upon the old obe with such thorough detestation. 
And yet there must, have been something extremely 
&scinating in thie young man who had thus risen at a 
bound to the highest poeition in the realm. It is agreed 
by all that he -was modest and affable, and that his hands 
were, at leas* a^ yet, free from the bribery with which 
those of Somerset had been soiled. If his education had 
been« ieglected, he was not deficient in quickness of ap- 
prehensioUf'^and he was ready enough to apply for instruc- 
tion to those who were able to afford him information on 
any point. Abbot looked upon him with the fondness of 
a father, and hoped that his mfluence would be steadily 
exerted in favour of the cause which he himself had so 
much at heart. Bacon must have thought of him, as he 
had once thought of Essex, as the man who might direct 
the Government into that nobler path in which he would 
fain have seen it walking. 

It was to Bacon that Villiers applied to be his in- ^JJ^,^* 
structor in political affairs, in order that he might be advice to 
sufficiently acquainted with such subjects to satisfy the yj^®""^® 
King. Bacon replied to his application by a letter of 
advice,* which, more than any other of his works, 
places before us the strength and the weakness of his 

• 'Advice to Sir G. Villiers' (W&rka, ed. Montagu, vi. 400). It can 
hardly have been written before Somerset's faJl, nor after Villiers became 
Master of the Horse. If it had been later, Bacon would have said more 
than, ' You are not only a courtier, but a bedchamber man.' 
VOL. n. S 
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Ch. XIV. statesmanship. After giving him some good counsel as to 
1015 the best mode of dealing with suits which were brought 
to him for presentation to the King, he proceeded to give 
Hi« Tiew« his opinion on the state of the Church. Since he had 
affiSi""^ written his Treatise on the Pacification of the Church 
twelve years before, times had changed. To all out- 
ward appearance at least, the policy adopted at Hampton 
Court had been successful. The questions about forms 
and ceremonies had dropped out of sight for the time. 
Good Protestants no longer saw Popeiy in a surpKce or 
in a ring. Nonconformity still had its adherents, but 
they were far less prominent than they had been at the 
close of Elizabeth's reign. Bacon, therefore, who had 
formerly stood foi'ward as the advocate of moderate 
change, now declared himself to be opposed to all inno- 
vation, He was the more anxious to avoid all farther 
change, as he saw the quarter from which danger was to 
be apprehended. He knew that there was a generation 
arising amongst the clergy who objected to the existing 
forms of public worship, not because they were too cere- 
monious, but because they were not ceremonious enough. 
He knew, too, that there was a rooted dislike in the 
minds of his cou^tr3nnen to anything that was new, 
especially if it were introduced in the high-handed feshion 
in which these men were likely to deal with matters with 
which, as they fancied, none but the clergy should be 
allowed to meddle. Changes introduced under their 
superintendence would be sure to startle thousands who 
would go on contentedly enough if their eyes were not 
allowed to light upon anjrthing diiferent from that to 
which they had been accustomed in their childhood. If 
no unwonted forms were presented to them, they would 
never trouble their heads with nice inquiries mto the 
extent to which such things fitted into the theological 
system which they had adopted. But whilst all change 
was to be avoided, care must be taken to encourage 
ability and learning, in order that the clergy might be 
in reality a body of men who were in every way fitted to 
be the teachers of the people. 

Perhaps no other man in England could, at this early 
period, have foretold the exact nature of the danger 
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which was threatening the Church of England. Cer- Ch. xiv. 
tainly no man could have failed so completely in leis, 
providing a remedy. Here, as on all other subjects, his 
orderly mind, though it was ready at all times to modify 
restrictive laws as circumstances nadght arise, utterly 
fetiled to perceive the value of the spontaneous irregU" 
larities by which life manifests its presence. It would 
have seined to him monstrous to assert that his scheme 
of toning down all vfolent exhibitions of zeal could only 
result in producing a dull and colourless uniformity, if 
it did not give rise to an explosion of resisfamee on the 
part of those to whom their own one-sided views 
/ippeared to be the perfect truth, 

JBacon then turned to speak of the administration of <>" *^ 
justice. The kws, ho said, were the true arbiters EngUuid, 
between the King and his people, and between one 
subject and another, and care must therefore be taken 
that nothing should be done to bring them into disre- 
pute. He entreated Villiers never to interfere, by word or 
by letter, in any cause depending in a court of justice, 
or to help men to the bench who sued for the appoint- * 
ment, far less those who oflFered to purchase it.* 

Bacon^s view of the functions of Parliament was that on Par- 
which had prevailed^t the Court of EUzabeth. It was, ^^*°^ 
according to him, a great council occasionally summoned 
to advise the King in matters of weight and difficulty. 
It was to prepare laws, which were without force till the 
King gave life to them by his assent. That it should 
attempt to overrule the policy of the Government was 
an idea to which it did not occur to Bacon even to 
allude. 

* One paragraph in this portion of the adyice deseyves special attention : — 
' If the lung shall he wholly intent upon Justice, it may appear with an 
over-rigid aspect ; hut if l»e ehaU he OTer-remiss and easy, it draweth upon him 
contempt Examples of justice must he made sometimes for terror to some ; 
examples of mercy to others ; the one procures fear, and the other love. / 

A king must he hoth feared and loved, else he is lost' The perfect good 
faith in which this really atrocious position, that the pi^rogative of mercy 
should he used according to political motives, is evident That Bacon should 
have so expressed himself makes James's treatment of the Somersets less 
e x traordinary, and wiU also serve as an answer to thos9 who think that Bacon 
muBt have heen consciously corrupt, hecause tliey iinagine that he ^ways 
knew what was right 

• a 
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Ch. XIV. On the other hand, the Privy Council was a standing 

1616. body. It should be composed of men of ability, and of 

on the varied knowledge, in order that they might be ready to 

CoandL ^^^ ^^ Opinion upon every kind of business. 

Policy of Bacon then, having said all that he could on con- 

the Go- stitutional questions, went on to give his advice on the 

Tcmment p^jj^y which ought to be adopted by the King. If 

peace were to be preserved, England must be prepared 

for war; the navy must be kept in good order, the 

Treasury must be filled, and, above all, the alliance with 

Holland must be maintained. In order that the country 

might be weU provided, tillage mv^t be encouraged, 

marshes reclaimed, uncultivated lands brought under 

the plough, and the navigation of rivers improved. Care 

must also be taken that the balapce of -trade be pre* 

served, and that monopolies be not-:admitted under any 

specious pretext whatsoever. Nor should the foundation 

of colonies be neglected, which would be valuaWe by 

the outlet which they would afford to the superi^uous 

population, as well as the trade which would spring up 

vnth them when once they were thoroughly settled* 

Such advice as this shows what were the adviiitages 
which Bacon expected to reap from the Govcmtiaent^ and 
which would, as he feared, be unattainable from, the 
clamours of the unorganized popular assembly to which 
he had been accustomed. He was led astmy by his 
habit of regarding great reforms as things to ibe.done 
by the courage and wisdom of the few; whilst he was 
blind to the value of free political life in raising the 
many to appreciate, and to adopt as their own^ the truths 
which they would never have discovered for themselves. 
Coke and . It was uot, howcvcr, with any question connected either 
the KiDg. ^^j^ ^Y^Q administration of the Government, or with the 
relations between the Sovereign and the Parliament, 
that Bacon's mind was occupied at the time at which he 
penned this remarkable paper. For some time there 
had been symptoms of a collision impending between 
the Crown and the Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 
The resistance of Coke to the King's claim to impose 
penalties by proclamation, and to the jurisdiction of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, had revealed a spirit of 
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defiance in him which arose partly fixwn personal rugged- Ch. XIV. 
ness of temper, but partly also from a strong sense of 1616. 
the necessity of maintaining the independence of his 
office. The treatment which he had received in 
Peacham's case had tended, not unn^urally, to rouse 
his indignation against those who had adopted such 
means, in order^ if possible, to elicit from him an opinion 
which he believed to be untrue. 

The collision which ensued^ however, was fer more AcoHision 
the result of the position of the Government than of the buTonder 
personal character of the Chief Justice^ As long as the ^^ 
Sovereign and the House of Commons had worked SlmcS! 
together^ no question had arisen of any importance bv 
whicn the independence of the judges could be aflPectea. 
But as soon as the King was at opfen war with the repre- 
sentatives of the naticm, it was inevitable that, in some 
form or another, the claim of the judges to decide upon 
ccmstitutional questions would meet with opposition. 

No man could be better fitted than* Bacon \o appear Bacon** 
as the champion of the King against the judges; for no ^*'^'' 
man could be more thoroughly convinced that the judges 
had no right to hold a position independent of the Crown, 
There is abundant evidence in his writings that he ' 
kx>ked upon the defence of the prerogative as especially 
entrusted to the care of the judges. If there were any 
doubt cm this point, it would be suffieiait to quote the 
iUnstration of the lions under Solomon*s throne, of 
which he so frequently made use. In one of his 
Essays, for instance* he writes that ' Solomon's throne 
was supported by lions on both sides. Let* the judges, 
therefore, * be lions, but yet lions under the throne, being 
dreumspect that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovereignty.^ But it is needless to quote individual 
paaaages to show that he accepted a political theory which 
Bes at the root of everything ^rfuch he thought or said 
apoo the subject. 

Bacon's d^like of admitting the judges to be the Hitwt. 
mpfcme arbiters on political questions arose originally JSipting 
fixin his profound conviction that such questions could h. 
*m!ty be properly treated of by those who were pos- 
tttted of political knowledge and experience. He felt, 
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Ch. XIV. truly enough, that the most intimate acquaintance with 
1615. statutes and precedents was insufficient to enable a man 
to decide upon State aflfiairs ; and if he had ever been 
inclined to forget it, the example of Coke was constantly 
before his eyes as a proof that no amount of legal know- 
ledge will ever constitute a statesmauv Nor was this a 
consideration of small importance. As the relations 
between James and his Parliament then stood, the judge 
who decided upon the law which assigned limits to each 
could not avoid usurping the functions of a statesman. 
He not only declared how far the existing law appUed 
to the facts of the case, but he fixed the ccaistitution of 
the country for the future. It was true that^ theoreti- 
cally, the decisions of the judges were liable at any time 
to be reversed by Act of Parliament; but the day was 
far distant when it would be possible to obtain the joint 
assent of the Crown and the Parliament to any Act 
affecting the powers of either. For the present the 
judges, if they succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
pendence, would have in their hands the supreme 
' control over the Constitution* They would be able, 
without rendering an account to anyone, to restrain or 
to extend the powers of the Crown for an indefinite 
period. In 1606 they had, by a decision from the 
bench, assigned to the King the right of levjdng Impo' 
sitions, which, in spite of all opposition, he retained for 
no less than thirty-five years* If it pleased them, they 
might deprive him, in tne same Way, of rights which he 
considered to be essential to the exercise of his govern- 
ment* 
How far it Although Bacon^s wish to bring the judges into subjec- 
fied hj^* tion to the Crown has found no favour in later times, it 
modern must be remembered that his doctrine of the necessity 
encc."" ^^ referring elsewhere than to the judges for the final de- 
cision on all constitutional questions has stood the test of 
modem experience.* The victory of the Parliament has, 

♦ The following remarks of De Tocqueville (Dem, en Am^nque, i. 
chap. 6) are particularly applicable, * Si, en France, lea tribunauz ponvaient 
d^aob^ir aux lois sur le fondement qu'Us lea trouvent inconatitutionnelles, le 
pouvoir conatituant aerait r^Uement dana leura maina, puiaque eeula ils 
auraient le droit d 'interpreter une conatitution dont nul ne pourrait changer 
lea termes. na ae mettraient done k la place de la nation, et domineruent 
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indeed, thrown the supreme political power into other Ch. xrv. 
hands than those in which Bacon would have placed it ; but 1615. 
it is not one of the least happy results of that victory that 
it has now become possible to exercise a control over the 
judges without sacrificing their independence. It is 
Parliament which decides what the Constitution shall be, 
and having this power in its hands, it is by no means 
inclined to interfere with the judges in declaring, in the 
exercise of the proper duties of their oflSce, what the 
Ckinstitution is at any given moment. An Act of Par- 
liament at once makes any obnoxious decision of the 
Courts impossible for the future. There was no longer 
any necessity to fear a repetition of the judgment on Im- 
positions, or of the judgment on Ship Money, as soon 
as it was certain that there would be no difficulty in 
rendering the judgment innocuous, and in providing, at 
the same time, against a repetition of the offence. 

But no solution of this kind was possible for Bacon* JlP.P*^" 
As long as the Crown and the Commons were engaged aniicipat. 
in a conflict with one another, all chance of legislation »ng o^r 
upon the parts which they were respectively to occupy his diffi- 
in the Constitution was at an end. The Crown and the ^^^^^ 
Commons might either of them have just cauiSes of com- 
plaint against the judges; but until they could make up 
their differences, they were both debarred from interfer* 
ing by a general and prospective law, and in no other 
way was it possible to interfere with advantage. Having 
refused to acknowledge the rising claims of the House 

la soci^t^, autant du moins que la fcublease inh^rente au pouvoir judiciairt 
leurpermettrait de le faire. 

' Je sais qu'en refusant aux juges le droit de declarer lea. lois inconstitu- 
tionnelles^ nous donnons indirectement au corps l^ffislatif le pouToir de 
changer la constitution, puisqu^il ne rencontre plus ae barri^re legale qui 
Tarr^te. Mais mieux vaut encore accorder le pouvoir de changer la constitu- 
tion du peuple k des hommes qui repr^ntent imparfaitement les volenti 
du peuple, qu*a d'autres qui ne repr^senteot qu^eux-memes.' The power 
of appealing to the Common Law to interpret, or even practically to overrule 
the statute law, gave to the English judges a right in some measure ana- 
logous to the right of interpreting a written constitution of which De Tocque- 
ville speaks. Such a right would throw into their hands the finid decision 
on constitutional questions to a far greater extent than would have been 
possible if thej had been fettered by a written text. Bacon's solution of 
the difficulty was very diiferent from that given after the experience of two 
centuries and a half by the modem writer ; but it is probable that they both 
ieLt the same objection to the theoiy which they were combating. 
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Ch. XIV. of Commons, therefore, Bacon had no choice bat to go 
1616. wrong. His feelings of the impropriety of trusting to 
such men as Coke the final decision on questions which 
might involve the welfare of the whole community, led 
him insensibly to choose, of two evils, the one which was 
infinitely worse than the other. If the Crown could 
not legislate independently of the Commons, it was to 
make use of its superior power to tutor the judges to see 
things as they were looked upon at Court. They must 
regard themselves as bound to support the prerogative 
which was in the hands of the King for the benefit of 
the Commonwealth. 
^*^o^' It is needless to say that such a view of the office of 
course. the judgcs, though it was plausible enough to impose 
upon the mind of Bacon, was no less ruinous to the pre- 
rogative itself than to the independence of the judicial 
bench. If the King and his Uouncil were to interfere 
with the opinions of the judges on every question in 
which the constitutional rights &( the Crown were in- 
volved, it would speedily be found that the office of a 
judge would be one which no honest man would deign 
to accept. Nor would it be long before the decisions of 
men who were known to be influenced by other argu*. 
ments than those which were furmshed by the law-books 
would cease to be received as having any authority what- 
ever. Even that object which Bacon was justified in 
aiming at would not be attained. The only way in which 
it was possible to restrain the judges from settling con- 
stitutional questions was by making legislation once more 
possible. Till that was done all that could be accom- 
plished would be success in securing that all their decisions 
on such questions should be on one side. As an attack 
upon the judges was only the natural result of the 
quarrel with the Commons, its consequence would be to 
embitter that quan*el, and to simplify the dispute, by 
bringing the parties face to face. 
Poeition Bacoii was the more easily drawn on in the course 
S^Cokel which he adopted, as he could hardly avoid regarding the 
whole affair as a purely personal question. Till within a 
few years, the judges had been, on the whole, favourable 
to the prerogative. The great cases of the Postnati and 
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of the Impositions had been decided upon grounds which Ch. xiv. 
would have satisfied the most thorough-going champion leia 
of the Crown. But not long after Coke's accession to 
the bench, a diflferent spirit began to prevail. Coke was 
accustomed upon every occasion to appeal to the law as 
that which was to decide every question which could 
possibly arise; but, unfortunately, in the arrogance of 
his bearing, and in the narrowness of his intellect, there 
was something which robbed the noblest principles of 
their attraction. What he meant by the law was neither 
the collection of written statutes, which would have been 
utterly insufficient to settle the complicated questions 
which were continually arising ; nor was it, on the other 
hand, theapplication of great principles to particular cases. 
He meant that where the statutes failed him, he was to 
have recourse to those numerous precedents which he 
was able to quote with such profusion out of his reten- 
tive memory. At the same time he showed a disposition 
to bring every court in England under the control of , 
the court over which he himself presided. Bacon, in 
spite of the taunts with which his rival so frequently 
assailed him, never failed to express his admiration of the 
extent of his legal knowledge; but it was not strange 
that he should stand in determined opposition to the 
man who seemed to be bent on establishing in England 
a despotism of mere book-learning and antiquarian lore. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that in this he did Coke 
wrong. With all the* infirmities of his temper and the 
errors of his judgment, the great lawyer was in reality 
fighting for something &r more valuable than anything 
that the highest statesmanship could give. His law may 
fi^uently have been quoted in support of injustice; still 
it was law, and not mere arbitrary power. He believed 
in his own learning as the one thing needful to maintain 
the institutions of his country. The empathies of 
posterity have always rightly been with Coke, and not 
with Bacon. No one can read the account of the 
rivalry between the two men impartially without throw- 
ing aside impatiently aU that can be said, truly enough, 
of Coke's many faults, and bowing his head reverently 
before the man who, in times of difficulty and danger^ 
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Ch. XIV. stood forward, regardless of all personal consequences, 
1616. as the champion of the majesty of the law. Yet, bound 
as we are to feel with Coke^ we cannot wish him com- 
plete success. It Was the rise of the constitutional 
importance of the House of Commons, by which the 
difficulty would be solved^ 
Case of Xhe momentous question in debate between the 

v.MTcheii Crown and the judges was first brought to an issue on 
a comparatively unimportant case. In 1611 the King 
had granted to a person named Michell, at the request 
of John Murray, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber, 
the sole right of making certain writs in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Upon this Brownlow, the prothonotary 
of that court, finding that his own fees were diminish'^ 
ing, brought an action against Michell in the King's 
Bench, oa the ground that he had been deprived of his 
rights by the defendant. It so happened that an attempt 
to create the same office as that which had been assigned 
to Michell had been made in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that, the judges having resisted the attempt, the Queen 
had, with her usual good sense, at once withdrawn her 
pretensions. James, if he had ever heard anything 
about the matter, neglected to profit by her example.* 
Bacon The matter in dispute was one of no great importance 

produces a i^ itself ; but it afforded a field on which to try the 
Rege In*- qucstiou, how far the judges could decide, upon merely 
conauiio.' i^jg^l grounds, upon the right of the Crown to make 
administrative appointments. It happened that there 
was in existence a writ which was a(jhnirably suited to 
the purpose of a man who wished to deprive the judges 
of all claim to interfere in such matters. By this writ, 
* De non procedendo Rege inconsulto,' the Conmion Law 
judges were prohibited from dealing with a case in which 
the interests of the Crown were concerned, before the 
question in dispute had been first referred to the Court 
of Chancery, and its permission had been obtained for 
the parties to proceed with the suit.f Bacon not only 

* Heath's Preface to the Argument on the writ De Hege inconsolto 
(W'or**, vii. 083). 

t The working of this writ, if Bacon had obtained his object, woidd hare 
been, to some extent^ analogous to tiiat iniquitous provision which has been 
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brought this writ into court, but he demanded that it Ch. xiv. 
should be at once received as an authoritative command, 1^15^ 
T^hich the judges were not entitled to allow the counsel 
for either party in the case before them to dispute^ 

It was plam that, however cogent the precedents import- 
might be by which Bacon could support the step which ^^^p. 
he had taken, it was a concession of no slight importance 
iRrhich he asked the judges to make. At the best, the 
ymt had been but a clumsy mode of «wcertaining that 
the rights of the Crown would stiffer no damage by a 
suit in which it was not itself a party ; but as long as it 
had only been issued in cases where the tenancy of 
a few acres of land, or the right to some petty office 
was at stake, it is not probable that any great harm had 
been dcaie* In the reign of Elizabeth, Bacon would 
have been right in saying that it ought to be a matter of 
indifference to the parties whether the cause were tried 
before the Chancdlor or the Chief Justice. In either 
case, substantial justice would probably have been done. 
But now that an opposition had sprung up between the 
Crown and the courts of law, and that every case such 
as that which was before the Court was sure to be 
regarded from different points of view by those who 
took part on either side, the question had ceased to be 
one merely concerning the honour and dignity of the 
Crown. What Bacon really wanted he acknowledged 
in a letter which he wrote at the time* The Chancellor 
was a great political officer as well as a jurist. There 
would be no fear lest he should be led astray, either by 
respect for legal technicalities, or by jealousy of the 
Government, to overthrow any arrangement made by 
the Crown which was not utterly indefensible in itself. 

In fact, if Bacon had had his way, all pretensions of 
the judges to act as arbiters between the King and his 
subjects would have been at an end for ever. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the judges refiised to take Bacon's 

found in so many French constitutions, according to which no agent of the 
GoTemment can be summoned before a tribunal, for acts done in the exercise 
of his office, without a preliminary authorization by the Council of State. 
The effect of the English writ being confined to cases where the King was 
himself supposed to be injured, would have been of less universal applica- 
tion, but tue principle on which it rested would have been equally bad. 
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view of the case, and directed that the question of the 
legality of the writ should be argued before them.* 
The King, too, was not behind them in perceiving the 
importance of the question at issue. He gave special 
directions to Coke not to presume to give judgment until 
he had an interview with himself.f 

It was some time before the case was brought to a 
close. It was not till neariy. a year after it had first 
been brought into the court, that Bacon rose, on the 
25th of January, 1616, to speak on behalf of the King. 
His speech was acknowledged, even by Coke himself, to 
be > a famous argument.^ J • He prudently dropped all 
allusion to his real motives for wishing to bring cases 
of this nature under the Chancellor's jurisdiction, and 
treated the question simply as one of propriety. He 
had no difficulty in quoting a goodly array of precedents 
in support of nis view of the case* There is nothing 
more remarkable than the ease with which he threw off 
his character as a statesman, and, treating the question 
as one of purely technical law, dealt with it in a manner 
which Coke might well have envied.§ 

It was perhaps the difficulty of resisting Bacon's pre- 
cedents, combined with the disinclination of the juages 
to assent to his conclusion, that led to a compromise of 
the question. Brownlow gave up his claim to MicheU*s 
office, and the King promised that in future he would 
not give his assent to the creation of any office which 
would lead to a diminution of the profits of the existing 
officials. 

So far Bacon had failed. He had been unable to 
obtain the recognition of the Common Law judges to a 
doctrine which would involve the abdication of one of 
their principal fimctions. But it was not likely that 
much time would elapse before he would again ' b* 
brought into collision with the Chief Justice. In iSew^t, 
very few weeks passed after Bacon's great speech on the 
writ of * Rege inconsulto,' when Coke allowed his temper 

* Bulstrode, Itep. iii 33; 

t Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, 1616 (Works, ed. Montaffu, xiii. 65). 
t Works, Yu,eS7. 

§ This remark is borrowed from Mr. Heath, Prefece to Bacon's 'Argument 
on the Jurisdiction of the Marches ' ( Works, vii 681). 
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to get the better of him in such a way as to afford a Ch. Xiv. 
golden opportunity to his wary antagonist. leieT" 

A custom had gradually arisen of seeking redress in Qaarrd of 
Chancery, in cases where the Common Law courts had ^®^S,7^'*^ 
fiiiled to do justice, on account of the strictness of the ceij. 
rules which they had laid down for their guidance. 
Such a practice was, naturally enough, regarded with 
dissatisfaction by the Common Law judges, and by none 
more than by tne Chief Justice of the King's feench, 
who had long looked upon the Chancellor in the light 
of a personal opponent, as well as in that of a thorough- 
going supporter of an obnoxious system. If Coke^ 
before he complained of the interference of the Chancery 
with his jurisdiction, had set himself steadily to work 
to remedy the evils which were complained of in the 
practice of his own court, he would probably have gained 
^he support of all impartial persons ; for it is manifestly 
objectionable that the judgments delivered in one court 
^hould be liable to reversal in another, unless that other 
pourt has been constituted expressly for the purpose of 
hearing appeals. But, instead of this, he plunged at once 
into the contest with that violence of temper which was 
pertain to disgust all who knew that real and substantial 
jostice was frequently afforded by the Chancery to those 
nrho had failed in obtaining it at Westminster. 

As he was thinking ovef the best means of punishing The 
those who had insulted the court over which he pre- P"*™""*"^- 
sided, it occurred to him that a statute^ had been passed 
in the reign of King Edward III^ directed against those 
who appealed to Kome against sentences obtained in the 
King's courts, in which were words which, if taken 
without regard to the context, might possibly mean that 
no one was to question a judgment of the King's Bench 
in any other court, under the penalty which was attached 
to a pr»munire.f He accordingly advisedj two 

♦ 27 Ed. in. St i. cap. 1. 

t The words * in any other court,' in the statute are translated also 
*in the court of another/ apparentlj correctly, as the French is *en 
ftutri court' This would overthrow Coke's case at once, as is remarked 
bj the author of the Jwri$diction of Chtmoery Vindicated, appended to vol. i. 
of Chamcery lUportB, p. 30. But uie context is quite enough to settle the 
question. 

I Such, at least; was the general belief; though he denied it Perhaps he 
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9^-^?Y: scoundrels* named Glanville and Allen, who had met with 
1610. something less than their just deserts in Chancery, after 
judgments had been given in their favour in the Common 
Law courts, to prefer indictments in the King's Bench 
against all who had had anything to do with the pro- 
ceedings in Chancery. 
GiMTiUe's Xhe first to present himself before the Court was 
Glanville. He had swindled a young man named 
Courtney out of a large sum of money, by representing 
the value of a jewel to be £3©0, which was in reality 
worth only £30. He sold him this jewel together with 
others which were worth £100 more, and obtained from 
him an agreement to pay £600, upon which, when he 
found that the money was not forthcoming, he surrepti- 
tiously procured a judgment in a Common Law court. 
When Courtney discovered the fraud to which he had 
been subjected, he attempted to get redress; but was 
refused, on the ground that the judgment having once 
been obtained, nothing farther could be done. He then 
applied to the Chancery, from which he at once obtained 
the justice which he was seeking. In order to revenge 
himself for having been forced to disgorge his unlawfiil 
gains, Glanville now preferred an indictment of prae- 
munire in the King*s Bench against Courtney himself^ 
and also against the counsellor and the elerk who had 
taken part in the proceedings. 
The grand Coke, however, who was upon the Bench awaiting the 
tara an success of his Scheme, found an unexpected obstcu^le in 
ignorar his Way. The grand jury, who probably knew nothing 
""'* about the statutes and precedents which were appealed 
to as determining the relations between the two courts, 
but who knew perfectly well that they were asked to 
assist a baffled swindler in taking vengeance on his dupe, 
were by no means in a huny to find a true bill in the 
case. On this Coke sent for them, and refused to grant 

contented l^imself with giving them a strong hint that he would support 
them. 

♦ There is a full account of these men in Ilarl. MS., 1767, folL 87-44 
Compare for Glanyille's case, Croke, Jac, The sums of money are differ- 
ently stfited. I have adopted those from Croke. Tl^e cases are frequentlj 
quoted as if they had been one^ ' Glanville v» Allen/ which is, of ooune, a 
mistake. 
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their request for ftirther time to deliberate ; as the case Ch. xiv. 
was, in his opinion, too plain to need any delay. The leie. 
jury remonstrated on the ground that they had no evi- 
dence that the judgment in question had been duly 
obtained. Upon this Coke sprang upon his feet^ and 
attempted to browbeat them into submission. They re-» 
tired for a short time, and, on their returning wiwiout 
having complied with his orders, the Chief Justice told 
them to go back again. He would not leave the bench 
till the business was done ; if they refused to do as he 
told them, he would commit them for their conduct. 

In spite of all this, the grand jury refused to be 
bullied into submission. They returned once more into 
court, and, to Coke's disgust, returned an ignoramus. 
Angry as he was. Coke did not dare to carry his threats 
into execution. He told Glanville and Allen to be ready 
by next term, when he would have a better jury to 
decide upon the cases.* 

At the time when this violent scene was taking place, ^9^^ 
EUesmere was lying ill, and, though he ultimately re- the King, 
covered, was not expected to live. Bacon, who was of 
one mind with him on such a subject as this, and who 
had been visiting him in his sickness, wrote to acquaint 
the King of what had happened, and promised to send 
him the particulars as soon as he was able to obtain a 
trustworthy account,f A few days later, he gave his 
opinion of what had passed.^ The defenders of the 
Cfommoyi Law courts rested their case partly upon the 
statute of Edward III,, which was, in reality, directed 
against the Papal Courts, and partly upon another statute 
g£ Henry IV,,§ which contained a simple declaration, 
without any penalty annexed, that, after judgment given 
in the King's courts, the parties should be at peace. 
The reason assigned was because many persons whose 
eases had already been decided, had been made to come, 

* Proofs of the proceedings, printed in Lord Campbeirs ChanceUer*. 
ii. 236. Tl^e story so often told about the witness kept away, which will 
be found in the same page, does not fit into the cases of either Qlanvill« 
• or Allen. 

t Bacon to the King, Feb. 15, 1616 {Warks^ ed. Montagu, zii. 84). 
- — "• ~ — ' ' - ■ •• -^6), 



t Bacon to the Kinff, Feb. 21, 1616 (Works, ed. Montagu, xii. d6) 
§ 4 Hen. IV., cap. 2d. 
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Ch. XIV. to their great inconvenience, before the King himself^ or 
lem the Council, or even the Parliament. This statute, as 
Bacon argued, was only intended to prevent parties fixan 
having to fergue the same question over again, and not to 
prevent the institution of suits in Chanoery, when the 
case of one of them had never been properly heard at all, 
on account of the strictne^ of the rules observed in the 
Common Law courts. 
of^theTaw "^^^ wholc qucstiou was referred by the King to the 
officen. Attorney and Solicitor-General, the two King's Serjeants, 
Montagu and Crew, and the Prince's Attorney, John 
Walter, one of the most rising lawyers of the day. After 
consideration, they gave it as their unanimous opinion 
that the Court of Chancery was justified in the exercise 
of the jurisdiction which had been so violently assailed.* 
CaM of Before, however, the King had decided upon the course 

c^rnen- j^^ would take, another question arose which embroiled 
him still farther with the stubborn and independent 
Chief Justice. It happened that, during the time that 
Bishop Neile had held the see of Lichfield, he had re- 
ceived from the King the grant of a living to be held in 
commendam with his bishopric as long as he occupied 
the see. Two persons of the name of Colt and Glover 
brought an action against him. They not only asserted 
that the presentation was theirs, and not the King's, but 
they pleaded that, on account ^ certain legal objectikais, 
the grant was invalid in itself. j^.a the case was of great 
importance, and had never before been argued, it was 
adjourned into the Exchequer Chamber, in order that all 
the twelve judges might deliver their opinions. Whilst 
the case was being argued, information was given to the 
King that his prerogative was being questioned. He 
accordingly deputed Bishop Bilson to bepresent in court 
in his name, in order to make a report to him of the 
language which was used. On his Tetum, Bilson told 
him that he had heard Serjeant Chibbome maintain that 
the King had no power to translate a bishop, and that, 

though it was true that in cases of necessity he might 

• 

* ' The JnxiBdiction of Chancery Vindicated/ in Chtme, Bep, L Caij's 
lUpartB, 
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grant a commendam, yet that it was impossible that there Ch. xrv. 
ever could be any necessity for such a step. The King "leieT 
was eager to put a stop to this kind of language. About 
a month or two before, he had ordered Coke not to pro- 
ceed to judgment till he had communicated with him in 
person. He now directed Bacon to write to the Chief 
Justice, repeating his command. 

Accordingly, on the 25th of April, Bacon wrote to Bacon 
Coke, requiring him to intimate to the other judges that J^^^- 
it was expected that they would postpone the delivery of dering him 
tiieir opinions until they had spoken with the King. On ^ed^ith 
the receipt of this letter, Coke felt that it was necessary the case, 
to make a stand on behalf of the independence of his coke's 
oflSce. An anecdote, which has been preserved by White- ^^®""? ®" 

iT_- Lx* ••i_x«i i_^ ^ • the point. 

locke, IS enough to give an msight mto what was passmg 
in his mind. In the autumn of the previous year, whilst 
he was still smarting under the treatment wnich he had 
received in Peacham's affair, Coke was present at the 
sermon at Windsor. As soon as it was concluded, 
Whitelocke, who was also among the congi'egation, 
accompanied him out of the chapel to his coach. Seeing 
that he was about to drive away, he asked him why he 
did not remain to the dinner at the Court. Coke replied 
that the King was fond of asking him questions which 
were of such a nature that he preferred being as far off 
fts possible. * I guess,* was Whitelocke's remark as he 
uoted down this conversation, * it was concerning matters 
of prerogative, which the King would take ill if he were 
not answered in them as he would have it.'* 

Since that time the argument of Bacon on the writ of 
Ttge inconsulto^ and the known determination of the King 
to check him in his resistance to what he regarded as 
the interference of the Chancellor with his own peculiar 
jurisdiction, had exasperated him still more. He may 
well have seen in Bacon's letter an attempt to carry, by a 
aide wind, a point which he had failed to gain by direct 
attack. If the Attorney-General had been unable to 
convince the Court of King's Bench that it was obligatory 
upon it to refiise to decide upon all cases in which 



* Whitelocke; Liber Fameltcus, 4d. 
VOL. II. T 
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Ch. xrv. the Crown was concerned until it had obtained the 
^Q^Q Chancellor's permission to investigate the matter, it 
would serve his purpose equally if he could reduce the 
Common Law judges to such a state of subservience 
that they would be unlikely to resist the expressed wishes 
of the King. No method could be imagined more likely 
to attain that end than the one which was now proposed. 
If, whenever a case arose in which the prerogative was 
concerned, the judges were to be called into the presence 
of the King to debate the point with him, a habit would 
speedily grow up of looking to the wishes of the Sovereign 
rather than to the dictates of the law. 
The To Bacon, Coke returned a short answer. He directed 

J'*^^^^^* the messenger who brought the letter to tell his master 
the case, that if he wished the judges to receive the information 
which he had just given him, he had better write to them 
April 26. himself. On the following day. Bacon, who had no in- 
tention of allowing any mere question of etiquette to 
stand in his way,* wrote to the other judges. 
Their To Bacon's surprise, the judges did not even take the 

ihe KiDjr troublc of answering his letters. On that very day th^ 
proceeded with their arguments as if nothing whatever 
April 27. had happened. The next dayf a letter was despatched to 
the King, written apparently by Coke, but signed by all 
the twelve judges. They said that they were on all 
occasions bound to serve His Majesty, but that the case 
before them depended upon the construction of two Acts 
of Parliament, on which they were bound to deliver 
their opinions faithfully and uprightly. The point in 
dispute, moreover, was one which earnestly called for 
a speedy decision, as it was one in which two parties 
were interested in a question of property. The letter 
which they had received was contrarv to law, and they 

♦ ' Bib answer by word to my man was that it were good the rest of 
the judges understood so much from myself: where^ipon I, that canqajt 
^ skill of scruples in matter of service, did write on Fridaythree several 
letters/ &c (Bacon to the King) Works, ed. Montagu, vii. 308.) The 
meaning is plainly as I have given it above. Bacon did not say, as he is 
sometimes charged with saying, that he was unscrupuloua in the King^a 
service. 

t This is the date of the letter, as given in S, P. IxzxviL 44, ii., which 
is evidently right 
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were bound by their oaths to pay no attention to it. Ch. xiv. 
They had therefore proceeded with the case on the leie. 
appointed day* 

Considering how very strong Coke's case really was, Technical 
it must always be a matter of regret that he allowed coke'sob-. 
guch a letter as this to go iforth as the expression of the jections. 
opinion of the judges on a question of such importance. 
It assumed, what was certainly untrue, that the case 
was one in which merely private interests were con-, 
cemed^ and it entirely ignored all th^^t might be said 
upon the other side. What reasoning there was in it 
was of a narrow and technical character, to which James, 
instigated by Bacon, had no difficulty in replying. 

In his answer, the King told the judges that he had TheKing*» 
no wish whatever to interfere in any question which "P^^* 
merely concerned the interests of parties ; but ii^ the 
•present case he himself was, to all intents and purposes, 
a party to the suit.. Was it fitting, therefore, that his 
rights should be adjudicated upon without his being 
allowed to say a word in his own defence? As to the 
judges* oath that they would not delay justice, they 
were perfectly aware that they were frequently in the 
habit of postponing the hearing of cases from one term 
to another, for reasons which at the time appeared 
sufficient to themselves^ All he asked was, that they 
should do the same when the delay was necessary in 
order that he might lay before tnem his own case 
whenever his rights were involved* 

On the Gth of June, the judges were summoned before The 
the Council, in the presence of the King. After the {""Jf^fe^ga 
letters which had passed had been read, James proceeded their 
to state his case. His arguments were those which he °^*"*^®- 
had previously set down in his letters. As soon as he 
had concluded, all the judges threw themselves upon 
their knees and asked pardon for their error. 

Coke, however, though he joined the other judges in ^"^^^^^^^ 
demanding pardon, did not allow the King'^s reasoning ^^^ 
to remain unanswered. He reiterated his opinion that 
the postponement required by the King was in feet a real 
delay of justice, and he declared that the judges, at the 
time when they refused to obey the letter, knew that 

T 2 
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Ch. XIV. they had no intention of saying anything, in delivering 
IQ^Q judgment, which would affect the prerogative. He 
added that if they had not proceeded with the case on 
the day appointed, the case would have dropped alto- 
gether, as it would have been impossible to aidjoum it 
excepting to some certain day, whereas no such day had 
been named in the letter of the Attomey-Greneral. 
TheKing'8 A fer less practised disputant than James would 
^P'y- hardly have missed the transparent sophistry of this last 
argument. The King had no difficulty in answering 
•that the judges might easily have fixed any day they 
pleased, and that, when it arrived, if they had not 
yet had time to confer with him, they might have 
adjourned the case again. He then stepped upon more 
dangerous ground, asserting that they had no right to 
decide before consulting with him, in order that he 
might know whether the question concerned his pre- 
rogative or not. As to the oath, he vrished to know 
what was the Chancellor's opinion on the point. 
Bacon's Ellcsmcre, with a timidity which may easily be 

op»°'on on accounted for in a man of his age, who had but lately 
tioVof the recovered from a dangerous illness, shrunk from bein^ 
j^«»' the first to engage, on such a point, in a contest with 
Coke. He therefore asked that, as the question related 
to a matter of law, the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown might first be taken. Upon this. Bacon reiterated 
what had been already said by the King, and concluded 
by an argmnent which was no less sophistical than that 
which had been used by Coke. The oath of the judges, 
he said, bound them to give counsel to the King when- 
ever they were called upon to do so, * and if they will 
proceed first in a business whereupon they are called to 
counsel, and will -counsel him when the matter is past, 
it is more than a simple refusal to give him counsel.' 
In this opinion he was supported by the other law 
officers who were present. 

It is hardly to be believed that Coke neglected such 
an opportimity of exposing the blunder which Bacon 
had made, in confusing counsel given by the judges to 
the King with counsel which the King wished to give to 
the judges. But such was his inveterate wrongheaded- 
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ness, that he preferred treating his adversary with con- Ch. Xiv. 
tempt,, even to the easy task of exposing the weakness 16I6. 
of his argument. It was the place of the Attorney- 
General, he said, to plead before the judges, not to 
dispute with them. Bacon replied that he had a right 
to declare the truth in the King's name against any 
subject whatever, and appealed for redress for the insult 
which he had received. James, of course, took his part, 
and rebuked Coke for the language he had used. EUes- 
mere then declared that his opinion coincided with that 
of Bacon. 

After the Chancellor had given his opinion^ the judges' -^^^ . 
oath was read at his requjest,. and the terms in which it way. 
was couched were discussed. The question was then 
put to the judges, one by one, * whether if, at any time, 
in a case depending before the judges. His Majesty con- 
ceived it to concern him either in power or profit, and 
thereupon required to consult with them, and that they 
should stay proceedings in the meantime, they ought 
not to stay accordingly?' Eleven of the judges gave 
way, and promised that they would in future act accord- 
ing to the King's wishes. The cause of this dereliction 
d duty (for, after all that may fairly be said on their 
behalf, it amounts to nothing less) was no doubt in 
great measure the fear of offending the King, whom they 
had been accustomed to treat with reverence, and to 
whom they owed all their future prospects of profes- 
sional advancement. But it must not be forgotten that 
Coke had thrown away every opportunity of supporting 
his cause by arguments which were in any way worthy 
of attention. If Bacon had needed any additional 
evidence to prove that a strictly legal training is not the 
best preparation for deciding finally upon political ques- 
tions, he might have found it in the manifest incapability 
of the man who was confessedly the first lawyer of the 
day to defend his position in a question where, on all the 
main poinjs, he was decidedly in the right. 

Coke, however, though he could not refute the argu- Coke 
ments which were brought against him, took refuge in """ 
that which was better than any argument. Nothing 
more could be drawn out of him than that, whenever the 



alone holds 
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Ch. XIV. case should come before him, he would do what was 
1616. fitting for a judge to do. 

It is by his conduct on this day, more than by any 

other action in his life, that^ in spite of his failure in 

argument, he has deservedly acquired the admiration of 

posterity. It has ri^tly been felt that, in {wlitics as 

well as everywhere else, one act of rugged independence 

was worth all the statesman^ip in the world. If his 

mind was incapable of discovering why he was right and 

why his opponent was wrong, he had no doubt about the 

fact. He Was required to prostitute the independence of 

the judicial bencn to the arbitrary interference of the 

King. In whatever light we view the matter— however 

much we may be ready to acknowledge that there was a 

side of the question on which Bacon, too, was in the 

right — ^there, and nowhere else, the root of the matter lay ; 

and sooner than give way here, he was ready to sacrifice 

that high positicm to which he had risen by his own 

merits, and which he, no doubt, prized more highly than 

the possession of any crown in Europe* After making 

what deductions we will, the fiict remains behind, that 

he sacrificed for conscience sake all that was most 

valuable in his eyes. At that moment he occupied a 

nobler position than he had ever done in the day of his 

power, when he was browbeating unhappy prisoners 

fi*om the bench, or even than that in which he stood 

twelve years later, when, amidst the applause of the 

House of Commons, he stood up to advocate the Petition 

of Rights. 

iDtcnriew Leaving Coke to assert his independence in his own 

iadg€f?*^ way, the King then turned to the other judges, and 

asked them whether in their argument they meant to 

touch upon his general power of granting commendams. 

In the conversation which ensued enough was said to 

justify Cokeys repugnance to the meeting which had been 

proposed. It was anything rather than a consultation 

m which the King laid before the judges his view of the 

case as far as it afi^ected himself, or in which he asked 

their opinion as to the extent to which his prerogative 

was affected by the law. The judges engaged not to 

allow any other view to be taken thaja that which he had 
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adopted, and promised to silence any lawyer who pre- Ch. xiv. 
sumed to call the prerogative in question. It is no ^leieT" 
wonder that James expressed l^s satisfaction, and that 
he dismissed them with assurances of protection.* The 
case was accordingly proceeded with without fiirther 
delay, and though it was finally decided against the 
Bishop, it was on grounds which left the genei'al pre- 
rogative of the Crown untouched, f 

Amongst the names which are appended to the Act of Bacon 
Council in which these proceedings are reported occurs ^^^^^^ * 
for the first time the signature of Bacon, who took his CouncU- 
seat upon the 9th of June. J When Ellesmere had been ^°'*- 
ill, in February, Bacon had applied to be appointed his 
successor in the event of his death, which was at that 
time hourly expected. In the letter which he wrote he 
set forth at length the services which he hoped to be 
able to render in that office. § It is needless to enter 
upon the hopeless task of discriminating between the 
motives by which Bacon was influenced in making the 
application. No doubt the desire of benefiting his 
country was mixed up with the longing for a sphere in 
which to exercise his talents, whicn few men of his 
genius are without^ and this again may have been 
mingled with more ordinary motives. It is enough that 
he believed, with justice, that he was eminently fitted 
for the place, and that he laid his claims before the Bang, 
fi-om whom alone he could obtain the object of his 
desires, and whose policy, in the main, he approved, 
though he would gladly have found an opportunity of 
drawing him on to a bolder and more comprehensive 
action. 

Ellesmere, however, unexpectedly recovered, and 
Bacon had to wait a few months lopger, knowing that 

• Bacon, Worhf (ed. Montagu), viL 307-338. 

t Hobart, Bep, 

X Counca Begider, June 9, 1616. 

§ Bacon to the King, Feb. 12, 1Q16, Works (ed. Montagu), xli. 31. It is 
in thia letter that the celebrated ' gloria in obsequio ' occurs. * For myself,' 
Bacon writes, 'I can only present your Majesty with a gloria in obse- 
qnio.' Obeequium is simply obedience, not olisequiousness. All Bacon 
says is, 'If you appoint me, I shall do my best to obey your orders.' 
His theory of the relation between the King and his officials was undoubt- 
edly £»ulty^ but it was sincerely entertamed. 
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C h. XTV. he was sure of the Chancellor's good word whenever his 
1016. claims to the succession might be discussed. In the 
meanwhile he applied for a place in the Privy Council, 
which would open before him a sphere of action which, 
was still more suited to his abilities than any merely 
legal office whatever. After some delay he was offered 
the choice between a Coimcillorship and the reversion of 
the Chancellor's place. He unhesitatingly chose the 
latter^ which would introduce him at once into the 
public business of the Government. The Chancellorship 
would be sure to fall into his hands when the time 
came. 
The King On the 20th of June, a fortnight after the altercation 
thrsti^^ with Coke, the King came down into the Star-Chamber, in 
Chamber, order to givc a public exposition of the principles by which 
his conduct had been governed. It would not be impos- 
sible to detect a superficial resemblancebetween the speech 
which he delivered and those which afterwards fell fix)m 
the lips of Cromwell, There is the same tendency to 
quote texts of Scripture, and the same appeal to God as 
to the foimdation of all civil order. But here the resem- 
blance ceases. With Cromwell the whole of the scene 
which is passing around him is instinct with a living 
presence, and he feels that his own work can only be 
rightly done in proportion as he yields himself to become 
the instrument of Him who is the only true actor in the 
events of the world. With James, between heaven and 
earth there exists merely an external relation. God 
appoints the King, and the King appoints the judges. 
It is a hierarchy in which James himself plays the 
principal part. The chief thing which he remembers is 
that he has a right to pFead the appointment of God 
against all who dispute his title, and that, as he has 
appointed the judges, he has himself a claim upon their 
obedience. With all this there is a kind of easy-going 
assurance in the infallibility of his own judgment, which 
is not put prominently forward, simply because it never 
occurs to him to question it. 
Hia speech. Adopting this theory of government, all the deduc- 
tions which he drew from it are legitimate enough. He 
admired, he said, the Common Law of England, and would 
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never shrink from giving his support to the judges. Ch. XIV. 
But they must take care not 'to encroach upon the loie. 
jurisdictions of other courts, which were necessary in their 
several spheres. There were, no doubt, defects in the 
law, some of which he hoped to see amended in Parlia- 
ment, and others, which were traceable to the innovations 
of the judges themselves, he was himself ready to correct. 
He commanded the judges to do justice boldly between 
himself and his subjects wherever the merely private 
interests of the Crown were concerned ; but in matters of 
prerogative he warned them not to proceed until they had 
consulted either with himself or with his Council. The- 
prerogative rights of the Crown must never be called in 
question by the lawyers in their pleadings. Every court 
must keep within its own bounds. Each had its own 
work to do, and perpetual quarrels between them would 
end only in the vexation of suitors. Especially the 
courts of Common Law must avoid making attacks upon 
Chancery, for /claiming to decide questions vdth which 
tiiey were themselves incompetent to deaL Under 
proper limitations, the judges and the j.ustices of the 
peace were to execute their offices freely, and to be 
active in maintaining order and in suppressing vice.* 

The speech was long, and was not deficient in a itscha- 
c^tain vein of shrewdness running through it. The '**^'' 
remarks on the evils consequent upon conflicting jmns- 
dictions must have appealed at once to the good sense of 
the hearers. The one fault in the whole is that it was 
untrue that James was, either personally or officially, the 
proper depositary for the salutary control to which he 
laid claim. 

It remained to be seen whether Coke would submit Coke cen- 
to this Royal exposition of the Constitution. On the f^J®^^. 
26th he was called before the Council, and after being di. 
charged with some pecuniary transactions of doubtful 
character in which he had been engaged some years 
previously, he was censured for the words which he had 
used to the jury in the cases of Glanville and Allen, for his 
mdecent behaviour in refusing to listen to the argument 

♦ King James's Works, p. 649. 
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Ch. XIV. of the Attorney-General in the King's presence, and for 

1616. his steadfastness when the other judges gave way. A 

few days afterwards he was again summoned before the 

^mIod! Councils He was then suspended from his seat at the 
Council table, and from taking his part in the ensuing 
circuit. The harshest part of the sentence was a recom- 
mendation that he should employ his leisure in looking 
over his Reports, and in correcting the extravagant and 
exorbitant opinions which were said to be inserted in 
them^* A few days after this personal question was 
settled, the King gave his final decision on the disputed 
jurisdiction, which was, as might have been expected, in 
fevour of the Court of Chancery^ 

R^po'rti ^^^ requisition made to Coke was enough to ex- 

objeded asperate the meekest of men. He was attacked both as 
a lawyer and €is a judge. He was requested at the same 
time to surrender what he regarded as the just rights of 
his office, and, at the instigation of men who were 
immeasurably his inferiors in legal knowledge, to re- 
pudiate the opinions which he had publicly advanced on 
points of law. It was not till after three months' con- 
sideration that he sent in a statement that he had 
detected five errors in the Reports* They were, how- 
ever, of such a trivial nature that their selection was 
looked upon as equivalent to a denial of the existence 
of any real mistakes whatever. James accordingly 
directed that five others, which he was alleged by Bacon 
and Yelverton to have committed^ should be laid before 

* Proceedings in Council, June 26 and 30, 1616 {Biographia BrUmmicmj 
Art. Coke, Note K). The clause concerning the Heporta is aa followa : 
' Lastly, that during this vacation, while he hath time to livejpeaceably and 
dispose himself at home^ ke take into consideration his books of ReportSy 
wherein (as His Majesty is informed) there be many exorbitant and extrara- 
gant opinions set down and published for positive and good law. And if^ 
m the review and reading thereof, he find antything fit to be altered or 
amended, the correcting thereof is left to his own discretion. Amongst other 
things Uis Majesty was not Well pleased with the title of that bool^ 
wherein he styled himself Chief Justice of England, whereas he could 
challenge no more than Chief Justice of the King's Bench. And harinir 
corrected what in his discretion he found meet in those Reports, His 
Majesty's pleasure was that he should bring the same privately to himself^ 
that he mi^ht consider thereof aa in his princely judgment should be 
found expedient' 
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him, and that he should be required to give an answer Ch. Xiv. 
to these.* 1616^ 

Coke's replies, which have all been preserved, are Hiiaq- 
sufficient to show how frivolous was the nature of the '^J^^* 
charges brought against him.f In fact, there can be ^ 
little doubt that what was e^qpected was an acknow- 
ledgment of submission to the King's prerogative. As He is de- 
there was no sign of his lowering himself sufficiently, hC^office. 
it was at last determined to supersede him altogether in 
his office, and accordingly on the 15th of November 
he received notice that he had ceased to be Chief 
Justice. 

Coke was, at the time, almost universally regarded as 
a persecuted man. The treatment which he received 
at the hands of men who were far his inferiors was 
shameful. It was remarked that, when he was called 
upon to answer to the questions put to him on the 
subject of his reports, he was not even asked to sit 
down, and that Ellesmere's servants went so far as to 
neglect to take off their hats in his presence* To the 
men who took pleasure in insulting the fallen judge, 
Bacon stood in honourable contrast* He disliked his 
character, and he was desirous of depriving him of the 
power of doing hann to the King's service* But, in 
spite of the many insults which he had received, he 
never ceased to treat him with respect, and was often 
heard to say that a man of his learning was not to be 
found every day, and that it was easier to mar him than 
to make him.} 

* RemembnuiceB of His Majesty's Declaratioii, ^^i?] fillesmere to the 
King, Oct. 22, 1616, Questions denmnded of the Chief Justice, Bacon's 
Works (ed. Montagu), vii. 340, 371, 467. 

t Coke's answers, Bacon's iP'arka (ed. Montagu)^ vii. 459, 373» One of 
Coke's replies is noticeable, as showing the extent to which h-e was ready to 
ffo in order to propitiate the King. In speaking of the case of monopolies 
ne alleged that monopolies were to be condemned, Aot so much because 
they were affainst law or injurious to the subject, as because they pre- 
vented the King from exercising his prero^tive in granting permission at 
any time to other persons to import the article in question, although there 
migbt be an express statute forbidding the importation. For the other 
side of the question, respecting the alleged errors in the Reports, see Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere's observations on Lord Coke's Iteparts, of which there 
is a copy in the Museum Library. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 26, 1616, Court and Times, I 481. I 
look with strong suspicicm on the < Expostulation to the Lord Chief Justice 
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By the deprivation of Coke, James obtained at a blo^w 
all that he had been seeking by more devious courses. 
There was no longer any necessity of urging the ac- 
ceptance of the writ de rege inconsulto when the 
Common Law judges themselves held their oflSces prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically, at the good pleasure of 
the Sovereign. From henceforward the prerogative ^wras 
safe from attack in the courts of law. From henceforth, 
also, it stood on its own merits, and could no longer 
expect to obtain that moral support which it had hitherto 
received from the decisions pronounced from the bench 
by judges who were, comparatively at least with those 
who held office subsequently to Cokeys disgrace, mde- 
pendent of the favours and the anger of the Crown. 

At the time when Coke's fete was as yet undecided, it 
had been rumoured that an offer had been made to him 
of forgiveness, if he would consent to give his daughter 
in marriage to the favourite's brother. Sir John Villiers. 
Cok^ it seems, hung back, on the score that the fortune 
which was asked with his daughter was more than he 
was inclined to give. It is hardly likely that James 
would have consented to restore Coke to the bench on 



Coke.' (Bacon's WorkSf ed. Montagu, yii. 296.) It seems to me to be neitlier 
written in Bacon's style nor to express his thoughts. In Bacon*s mind. 
Coke's disgrace came upon him because he refused to acknowledge ihm 
prerogative rights of the Crown. Of this there is not one word lo the 
Expostulation. On the other hand, there are expressiovis as unlike anything 
which Bacon was likely to use as it is possible to conceive. For instanoey 
* Wherefore^ we thank you heartily for standing stoutly in the Common- 
wealth's behalf* — and 'Walk therefore circumspectly, and if at length, 
by means of our endeavours and yours, you recover the favour that you naTe 
lost^ give God the glonr in action, not in words only ; and remember os with 
sense of your past misfortune ; whose estate hath and may hereafter lie in 
the power of your breath ^-—can hardly be Bacon's sentences. Still leas is 
Bacon likely to have ^ven advice to regain power by bribeiy, appefeotlj 
in order that Coke might be able to carry out a more thorough persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. 

The discourse was, at the time, circulated anonymously. A oontempomj 
writer says of it, ' Some father it upon Mr. Attorney, some upon Jo«hiia 
Hall, or Doctor Hayward, and some upon one of those you name, but 
certainty we have none.' Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 22, 1617, & P. 
Ihm, xc. 7^ In the Cabala (1654) it appears, without any dgnatarsy 
among Bacon's letters. In Stephens' collection (1702) Bacon's name is 
appended to it. Having once been attributed to him. these stejMi would be 
easy. Mr. Spedding wul doubtless inform us whetner there is any MS. 
authority for attributing it to Bacon ; but until he has pronounced a decision 
in its £Eivour, I shall continue to regard it as spurious. 
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such grounds as these ; and if he was acquainted with Ch. XIV. 
the scneme, he can hardly have failed to ask that Coke's leie. 
concession to Villiers should be accompanied by some 
demonstration of his readiness to withdraw fix)m all 
future attacks upon the prerogative. However this may 
have been, and whatever may have been the particulars 
of which we are ignorant, it is certain that the proposal 
was rejected, and that nothing further was he^ of it 
tin it was revived under different circumstances. 

Whilst the fortunes of Coke — who, with all his faults, ViUiers 
was the representative of the law — ^were declining, Villiers vi«»unt. 
was every day rising higher in the favour of the King. 
On the 27th of August he was raised to the peerage, by 
the title of Viscount Villiers and Baron Whaddon.* No 
sooner did Bacon hear of his proposed advancement, than 
he wrote to adjure him to dedicate himself to the public 
welfare, and to distinguish himself above all who had 
served the Crown in a confidential capacity, by his care 
in recommending none but men of ability to office. At 
the same time, he took the opportunity of reminding 
him that there could be no excuse for him if he misused 
the advantages of his position in order to enrich himself, 
as the King had taken care that he should have no need 
to complain of want of means to support the dignity of 
the peerage.f It had been at first intended that Sher- ^^^^ 
borne, which had again reverted to the Crown by the him. 
attainder of Somerset, should pass into the possession of 
Villiers. Villiers, however, refused to build his fortune 
upon the ruins of his predecessor in favour,J and 
Sherborne was given to Digby, who had no such 
scruples- Villiers may, perhaps, have been influenced 
by an opinion which was current at the time, that the 
possessors of that estate were doomed to misfortune, in 
consequence of a curse which had been pronounced by 
an early Bishop of Salisbury upon all who should presume 
to possess it in defiance of the rights of.thc See.§ The 
manor had certainly, of late years, passed rapidly fix)m hand 

• Csrev Papergf 43. 

t BAOon to Villiers, Aug. 12, 1616. Works (ed. Monta^), xii. 60. 

I Cattle to Miller, Oct 26, 1616. Cwrt and Times, 1 429. 

f Oarew B^ten, Appendix^ Na JL 
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to hand, Somerset had resold it to the Crown almost 
immediately after it came into his possession, and Prince 
Henry, to whom it was soon afterwards given, died 
before he could fulfil the intention which he was said to 
have entertained, of restoring it to Raleigh.* Sonierset 
repurchased it, but only enjoyed it for a few months, a 
circumstance which contributed to invest it still more, 
in the popular eye, with the character of being an un- 
lucky possession. Whatever may have been the motives 
of V illiers's refusal, he was not allowed to be the loeer. 
Lands were given him of more than double the value of 
the estate which he had declined.f 

Bacon took care to put himself at the favourite's 
disposal in the negotiations relating to these arrange- 
ments, In all questions which arose, he adopted his 
interests, and defended them as warmly as if they had 
been his own. Nor did he show any less zeal in fight- 
ing his battle in a dispute in which he was involved in 
relation to an office of which he had obtained a grant 
from the King, 

The enrolment of the pleas in the Court of Kinoes 
Bench was attached to an office which had long been held 
by Sir John Roper, In 1612, the reversion of this office 
was granted by the King to Somerset, at that time knoipm 
as Viscount Rochester, and to the son of Lord Harington, 
who were, after Roper^s death, to share between them 
the profits derived from the fees. As, however, it 
was not desirable that the names of men of rank should 
appear on the face of the grant, each of the real holders 
was to nominate a person, and the patents were to 
be granted to the two nominees, who were in turn 
to enter into bonds to pay over the proceeds of the 
office to the great men. As a reward for allowing their 
names to be thus made use of, each of the nominees was 
to receive a twelfth part of the fees, Somerset namcxi 



* So it was believed. Yet Prince Henry had the land in his hands for 
more than a year. 

t Sherborne was exchanged for land valued at £S2yQQ0. The total value 
of the land given to Villiers was £80,000. Chamberlain to Carieton, Oct. 
12, Cowi and Times, i. 425, Bacon to Villiers, Nov. 20, 1616, Worki (ed. 
Montagu), xii. 237, 
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Robert Heath, a lawyer, as yet of no great eminence ; Cm xrv. 
Harington's choice fell upon Whitelocke, The patents ""leieT" 
were, therefore, made out in the names of Heath and 
Whitelocke.* Early in 1614, Harington, who had a few it comes 
months before succeeded to his father's title, died, with- inlo^*^ 
out leaving children ; and his sister, the Countess of merit's 
Bedford, disposed of the share in the reversion which "" 
had become hers to Somerset. Before the bargaiii was 
completed, Somerset, who was unwilling to charge him- 
self with the expense of more than one person to execute 
the duties of the office, required that VV hitelocke should 
be bought off. Accordingly, Lady Bedford gave to her 
brother's nominee a sum of £800, in return for which 
he covenanted to surrender the office whenever 
Somerset might request him to do so. From that time, 
therefore, Whitelocke, though his name was still to be 
found in the grant, had nothing more than a nominal 
oonnection with the reversion.f 

Within a few days after Coke took his seat as Chief Coke'g 
Justice of the King's Bench, in 1613, he had given his ^'^^^^ 
consent to the arrangement which had been made in 
&vour of the two noblemen.J It is, however, probable 
that^ at one time or other, he had expressed his disap- 
[n*obation of such a manner of disposing of the office, 
and that he was anxious to sequester its profits for the 
sake o£ increasing the salaries of the judges of the 
court. If it was at this time that he attempted to 
resist the King in his clainc^ to dispose of the place, he 
found it necessary to give way at once. If, on the other 
hand, it was not till after the fall of Somerset that he 
attempted to get possession of the office for the judges, 
he was not long in learning that his wishes would not 
be granted. At all events, when, in January, 1616, a 
fidse report was brought to him of Roper's death, he 
immediately declared that he had no intention of pro^ 
longing a contest which was cei'tatu to prove ineffectual, 
as it was by this time known that the King iatended to 



• July 7, 1612, Pat. 10 Jac. I. Part 14. 

t Whitelocke, Lib. Fam, 29, 46. 

I On the 4th of NoTember, 1613. Whitelocke, Lib. Fam, 59, 
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bestow upon Villiers the reversion which had fSidlen into 
his hands by Somerset's attainder.* 

Villiers was well pleased to receive the reversion, but 
he would have been better pleased if he could have 
entered into immediate possession. He was not without 
hope of being able to gain this point too. He knew 
that Roper had set his heart upon a peerage, and that, 
in 1612, he had attempted to bargain with Somerset for 
a seat in the House of Lords. He had, on that occasion, 
declared his readiness to relinquish his office at once if 
his wishes were granted. Somerset had turned a deaf 
ear to his proposals,! but he might find that the new 
favourite was not so squeamish as his predecessor had 
been. 

A bargain was accordinglv struck between Roper and 
Villiers. When, however, it came to the point, a new 
difficulty arose. James was willing to raise Roper to 
the peerage, but he was himself in want of money, and 
required a payment of £10,000 before he would confer 
the honour. Roper paid the money, and became Lord 
Teynham, but, naturally enough, refused to relinquish 
the profits of his office as well. All that he could be 
induced to do was to engage to put Villiers in possession, 
upon the understanding that the fees were to be paid 
over to him during his life. It was true that by this 
arrangement Villiers would be no richer than he had 
been before, but he would perhaps be exposed to fewer 



• The story, as told in Roger Coke's Detection (1719), i. 92, places Coke's 
resistance in the autumn of 1616, and makes it out to have been the cause of 
his final dismissal. The narrative is full of blunders, so that an additi<nial 
mistake more or less is of no rreat conseauence. It is unaccountable, if the 
date were correct, how Chamberlain can have missed such a story, and how 
Bacon could have avoided referring to it in his letter to Villiers of Nov. 29. 
Besides, we know that, in October, Coke's friends expected that he would be 
allowed to take his place on the bench for the express purpose of receiving 
Roper's surrender, which would surely have been most unlikely if he werts 
then the main obstacle to the surrender beinff eifucted (ChamberUin to 
Carleton, Oct 26, 1616, Cottrt and Times, i. 431). On the other hand, we 
know, from Bacon's letter of the 22nd of January, 1616 {Works^ ed. M<ni- 
tagu, xii. 139), that there had already been resfstance on Coke*s part, of 
which we have no particulars. I have, therefore, taken it for granted that 
it was this resistance of which a distorted image is found in the Detedum, 

t Egerton Paper$, 455. I suppose there can be no doubt that * Sir J. 
Ross' IS a misprint for ' Sir J. Roper.' 
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risks than if he had continued to be a mere expectant. Ch. xiv . 
As in Somerset's case, the favourite's name was not to iei6. 
appear on the face of the grant. Two nominees were 
to be designated, who, after Lord Teynham's death, were 
to account for the profits to Villiers, reserving only a 
fixed proportion to themselves. So jealous was he of 
any interference with his office in his lifetime, that he 
stipulated that they should have nothing to do with the 
execution of the duties till after his death. 

Here, however, another difficulty arose. Teynham He wishes 
demanded to have the nomination of one of the holders, n^^e^^' 
and it was known that he intended to propose that white- 
Whitelocke's name should again be inserted in the oDeoUhe 
grant.* Villiers, on the other hand, wished to name Jioit^ers. 
two dependents of his own. Heath, who had transferred 
his services from Somerset to himself, might be welcome 
to remain, but the second place he had destined to Shute, 
a lawyer, who made up for the indifference of his 
character by his devotion to the favourite. Teynham, 
however, pleaded hard for Whitelocke, and most of the 
officials who had to do with the arrangement were 
inclined to give way. Bacon, however, took up Villiers' 
cause, and did all that he could to induce Whitelocke to 
surrender the original grant. He told him that he 
hoped better things for him than such a poor office as 
that which was in question ; and finding that Whitelocke 
paid little attention to his persuasions, he even con- 
descended to threaten him with the consequences of the 
King's displeasure if he still held out. 

Under these circumstances Whitelocke thought it white- 
better to withdraw his claim. Bacon probably reconciled drowshiV 
his conduct to himself by remembering that no positive claim, 
wrong was done to Whitelocke, who had sold his interest 
in the office to Somerset for £800. Still it was a ques- 
tion what might be the legal effect of Somerset's 
attainder upon a claim so involved as this, and White- 
locke was perfectly justified in refusing to surrender a 



• It ifl not quite clear whether Teynham expected to gain any advantage 
by the nomination. He probably only wished to do a good turn to White- 
locke. 

VOL. U. U 
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Ch. XIV. tittle of his rights without having them previously sub- 
loi(j^ mitted to a court of law.* It must be confessed that 
there was something very dubious in the whole affair, 
and that it did not promise well for the realization of 
Bacon's prospect of seeing a new era arise under the 
auspices of Villiers, in which merit alone should decide 
upon the claims of the competitors for the highest offices 
of the State. 
Coke roc- Whitclocke's resistance had postponed the arrange- 
MoBU^^ ment which Bacon desired till after the decision had 
been taken to remove Coke from his post. Bacon was 
not altogether dissatisfied with this delay, as he knew that 
if Whitelocke continued obstinate, Coke might, if he re- 
tained his office, be able to throw obstacles in the way of 
Villiera and his nominees, and he suspected that he 
would be likely to use his influence in fevour of the 
original holders, whose tenure of office had been con- 
firmed by himself.f The man who was chosen to be 
the successor of Coke was Sir Henry Montagu, whose 
constant a^eement with the Court on the various ques- 
tions which had been at issue since the accession of 
James had reconunended him to favour, and who, if fistr 
inferior to Coke as a lawyer, had at least the advantage 
of being able to make himself popular by the suavity of 
^^^ . his manners. Before, however, he was installed in 
office *™* office. Bacon took the precaution of obtaining fix)m him 
mAde oyer ^^ engagement to admit Heath and Shute to the office 
nominees which Lord Tcjoiham was ready to vacate. Montagu 
of Villiers. niade no difficulty in giving his consent, especially as it 
was agreed that the office should be burdened with a 
pension of £500 a year, to be paid to himself. On the 
19th of November, the day upon which he took his seat, 
Whitelocke and Heath surrendered their grant into his 

• Whitelocke, Lib. Fam, 67. Bacon to Villiers, Nov. 29, 1616 (Work$, 
ed. Montagu, xii. 237). I suppose the question was whether the deed of 
1614 had constituted the office Somersers property, so as to be forfeited br 
his attainder. Whitelocke (p. 46) says that in it he covenanted with 
Somerset ' to surrender up the office at his request, and not execute it but 
by warrant under his hand and seal.' 

+ This seems to be the meaning of the passage referring to Coke in the 
letter cited above. But the words are rather obscure. Whitelocke's sikooe 
is an additional argument against the supposition that Coke had himself 
opposed Heath and Shute. 
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hands. Upon this, Heath and Shute were at once Ch. xiv. 
admitted, and Teynham was put off with an agreement "leieT 
that in case either of the two should die during his 
lifetime he should be allowed to fill up the vacancy.* 

On the 1 8th, Montagu had taken the oaths of office in The Chan- 



to 



the presence of the Chancellor, who had recently been ^^Zh 
rewarded by the King for his long and faithful service Monugu. 
with the title of Viscount Brackley. In addressing the 
new Chief Justice, he advised him to follow in the steps 
of his grandfather, who had occupied the office to which 
he now succeeded. He was unable to forbear fi'om 
recommending him to avoid the example of his immediate 
predecessor, in a tone which showecl that his thoughts 
were occupied more fiilly with his quarrel with Coke 
than with the business with which he was engaged.f 
The lawyers of Westminster Hall, who were almost to 
a man devoted to Coke, whose integrity and ability they 
respected, revenged themselves by reminding one another 
of the saying, 'Many Montagus, but one Markham,' 
which had once been current, to the disparagement of 
the new Chief Justice's ancestor. In the same spirit, 
they amused theniselves by translating the Chancellor's 
title of Brackley into the more intelligible one of 
Break-law. 

During the months in which James was engaged in The 
the conflict which terminated in this ill-omened victory, ^.y?"<^^> 

1 • 1 1 . alliance. 

he was prepanng to make one more attempt to obtam 
the hand of the French princess for his son.. He had 
given no intimation to the Spanish Government of any 
intention to accept the offers which had been made to 
Digby and to Somerset in the preceding year. Digby 
had, indeed, been received on his return with every 
honour. To the astonishment of those who were not in 
the secret of his skilful discovery of the mystery of the 
pensions, he had been appointed Vice-Chamberlain, and 
had been made a member of the Privy Council, an 
honour which was seldom bestowed upon so young a 

• Whitelooke, Lib. Fam, 68. Coram Heffe RoUy Mich. Term, 14 Jac. I. 
Rot 200, P. -R. 0. ; Grant Book, p. 189. The last reference is l)^ a mbprint 
giTen in Mrs. Greenes Calendar as 195. 

t Moore's Bep. 826. 
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Ch. XIV. man. But he was not allowed to engage in any autho- 
1616. rized negotiations with the Spanish Ambassador till ,a 
final answer had been obtained from France* 
^'^ In order to obtain this answer, James determined to 

tmlLaj. send a special ambassador to Paris, ostensibly in order 
to congratulate the young King on his marriage, but in 
reality to induce the French to give a definite reply to 
his own proposals on behalf of his son. For this pur- 
pose he selected Lord Hay, who was sure to go through 
his part with ostentation, and to attract the notice of the 
people amongst whom he went; but who, though pos- 
sessed of the equivocal distinction of knowing how to 
spend money at a more rapid rate than any other man in 
England, was not without a strong fimd of common 
sense, for which the world has harmy been inclined to 
give him credit 
Poinuon In negotiating with France, James had made up his 
which Haj mind to make a stand on three points; he asked that, 
^d to^in-^^ in the case of the decease of the rrincess without chU- 
sist. dren, he should not be required to reimburse her portion ; 

that the marriage, though solemnized in France, after the 
forms of the Roman Catholic Church, should be again 
solemnized in England according to the Protestant 
ritual; and that the Princess should not be forced to 
renounce the claims to Navarre and Beam, which she 
would have, in the improbable case of the decease, with- 
out heirs, of her two brothers and of her elder sister. 
Probable There can be no doubt that the whole negotiation was 
of jameS* fouuded upou a mistake. James ought not to have 
thought of marrying his son to a Roman Catholic 
princess at all ; but if he was to make the attempt to 
win a daughter of France, he ought to have been pre- 
pared to give way upon such points as these. The 6iCt 
is that it is difficult to us to realize to ourselves the ex- 
tent to which such a negotiation resolved itself in James's 
mind into a mere question of dignity, or the real igno- 
rance of the deeper currents of the age, which beset him 
in spite of his continual meddling with political questions. 
If France would grant him terms which would satisfy 
his vanity, he would readily accept them. If not, he 
would turn to Spain. 
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It was in this spirit that Hay was directed to demand Ch. xiv. 
that all previous negotiations should be treated as null 101(5. 
and void, and to require the French ministers to make 
new propositions, which were only to be listened to if 
they conceded the three points upon which the King had 
set his heart. 

It is difficult to imagine how James should have con- 
ceived it possible that the French Ministers would give 
way, or that he should not have allowed Edmondes to 
sound them on the subject before he sent a special 
ambassador to encounter a certain rebuff. Setting aside 
the money question, he could not have been ignorant 
that the Queen Mother would never consent to a repetition 
of the marriage ceremony, which she considered to be a 
sacrament; and the idea that any French Government 
would ever agree to the future dismemberment of the 
monarchy was so preposterous, that it would have ap- 
peared probable that James had only introduced that 
clause in order to ensure the rejection of the treaty, if 
he had not pressed it in the preceding year, when he was 
certainly in earnest in his wish to come to terms.* 

Perhaps he saw, in the events which had taken place state of 
in France during the past year, some reason for expecting ^1^"^"* 
that he would fttid the Queen Mother more pliable than 
she had been on former occasions. The Princes of the 
Blood, headed by the Prince of Cond6, who had been 
too timid to put themselves at the head of the third estate 
in the Assembly of the States-General, had broken out 
into rebellion on behalf of a national and liberal policy. 
They had been unable to prevent the Queen from fetching 
home the young Spanish Princess, but they had forcea 
her to give way to their demands, and Conde was now, to 
all appearance, the most powerful man in the kingdom, 
James may easily have persuaded himself that as there 
could be no doubt that the party of Cond^, in whose 
ranks was to be found the greater part of the French 
Protestants, would prefer an English to a Spanish alli- 
ance, he might, without difficulty, obtain all that he 
desired. He forgot, however, that in France successes 

* Hay and Edmondes to Winwood, July 81 : Winwood to Hay, Anxr. 10, 
1610, Appendix VIL 
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Ch. XIV. of this nature were usually short-lived. It was the mis- 
1616. fortune of that country that, during the early part of 
the seventeenth century, liberal principles usually went 
hand in hand with the extremest aristocratical preten* 
sions, and that one or other of these characteristics of the 
party which was opposed to the Queen Mother was sure 
to discredit it in the eyes of those classes from which 
it might naturally expect to obtain support. 

Hay's At the outset of his mission, Hay met with an ol)stacle 

of which many an ambassador had complained l)efore. 
If he was to enter Paris with the magnificence which he 
thought fitting for the occasion, he must have money; 
and, as usual, the Exchequer had none to spare. The 
device resorted to was in the highest degree dis- 
graceful. An idea had already been canvassed from 
time to time, that it might be possible to raise money 
by the sale of peerages. The precedent of the baronet- 
ages was sure, sooner or later, to turn the thoughts 
of the needy King in that direction} but as yet he had 
held back from such a desecration of the prerogative. 
It would be impossible to disguise the transaction 
under the pretence that the honour was granted for 
services rendered. It would make the grant of the 
highest dignity which it was in the power of the Crown 
to bestow into a mere matter of bargain and sale. Yet 
to this it was necessary to come. There were plenty 
who were ready to pay the required sum* One of those 
who were selected was, as we have seen, Sir John Roper; 
the other was Sir John Holies. They paid £10,000 
apiece, and were, as a recompense, decorated with the 
titles of Lord Teynham and Lord Houghton. The sum 
paid by the first of the new barons was handed over 
to Hay. Half of Lord Houghton's money was taken 
possession of by the King ; the other half went to Win- 
wood, who was promised £5,000 more when the next 
baron was made. No doubt Winwood had worked hard 
for many years with little reward ; but it speaks volumes 
for the corrupt atmosphere of James's Court that a man 
of Winwood's integrity should have condescended to 
accept payment from such a source.* 

♦ Chamberlain to Carleton, July 20, 1616 (Court and Tinm, I 406). 
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As soon as he had thus acquired the money which was Ch. Xiv. 
necessary to enable him to leave England, Hay started on leie. 
his journey. His entiy into Paris was long talked of by Hay'e 
the French as a magnificent exhibition. His train was un- ^^7 
usually large, and they were all attired in a sumptuous^ 
costume which surpassed all that had ever been seen on 
such occasions^ That his horse was shod with silver 
shoes, which were intentionally attached so loosely that 
he dropped them as he passed along the streets, is probably 
a tale which grew up in the popular imagination ; but all 
accounts agi'ee in speaking of the train with which the 
Ambassador entered Paris as one which astonished the 
spectators by the gorgeous spectacle which it presented. 
It is more important, however, to note the reception which 
he met with fi*om high and low. The whole populace 
of Paris cheered him as he passed, and from all ranks of 
the people he received a greeting which assured him that 
the English alliance would be welcomed by thousands 
who were heartily weary of the subservience of the Queen 
to Spain. 

It is proof of Hay's good sense that he was not intoxi- 
cated by his reception* He talked over with Edmondes 
the instructions which he had received, and sat down to 
repeat to Winwood the misgivings which he had ex- 
pressed, before he went away, upon the success of his 
mission. He felt, he said, that the course which he was 
directed to take could end in nothing but failure. The 
negotiations would be broken ofi^, and the fault would 
be laid upon James.* It is probable that if Winwood 
had been left to himself he would have coincided with 

Sir J. Holies had been condemned to fine and impriflonment only a few montha 
before for his proceedings at Weston's execution. 

* 'And we must confess we find ourselves extremely troubled howto disguise 
His Majesty's intentions, so as they may not here plainly discover he hath 
a desire quite to break ofi* this match^ and take advantage thereby to drive that 
envy upon us which, if they had not yielded to His Mjy esty's desires, would 
have lighted heavily upon them from this people whom we find generally 
much to desire this alliance mi^ht take efiect' (Hay and Edmondes to 
Winwood, July 31, 1616, Appendix VII. 1\ This almost looks as if James 
had determined to break ofi^ the match at all hazards ; but Winwood's reply 
of the 19th (Appendix VU., 2) still directs them to agree to the match, if 
they can get better terms. Hay, therefore, probably meant only to express 
his fean lest the French should discover the lung's intention in cajse or not 
getting his demands granted* 
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Ch. XIV. Hay. But he was obliged to write a despatch ordering 
leie. him to persevere in the course which had been marked 
out for him. 
Imprison- Before that despatch arrived in Paris, an event had 
Cond^^ occurred which made it still more inexpedient to lay 
Ang.21. James's proposals before the French Government. Comfe 
had felt that, for some time, the position which he had 
attained gave him little more than a nominal dignity, 
and he had formed designs against Concini, the Queen's 
favourite, whose influence was supreme at Court.* In 
the place of the Queen and her dependents, he would 
have organised a Council, in which the principal parts 
would have been played by the Princes of the Blood. 
The Queen saw the danger, and anticipated the blow. 
Instigated perhaps by the young Richelieu, then first 
rising into note, she attempted to surprise the heads of 
the opposite party. As far as Cbnde was concerned, 
she was successful in her attempts. The first Prince of 
the Blood was thrown into prison. His confederates 
succeeded in making their escape. No popular commo- 
tion ensued upon Siis sudden blow. In spite of the 
liberal professions of Conde, it was diflicult to persuade 
the nation that it would be happier by substituting for the 
Government which had been carried on in the name of 
the King, a Council principally composed of the Princes 
of th6 Blood. 
intOTview Yiye days after the seizure of Conde had taken plac<^ 
ud Ed- the English Ambassadors had an interview with Villeroi 
with^th ^^^ ^^^ other principal ministers. Hay, being asked what 
French proposals he had brought from England, gave in a paper 
ininiBten. ^hich related simply to the grievances of which his 
master's subjects complained. The Frenchmen were 
not to be put off the scent in this manner. They asked, 
at once, what he had to say about the marriage. Hay, 
according to his instructions, could only answer, that 
the King of England was dissatisfied with the last reply 
of the French Government, that he would have broken 
off the negotiations at once, if he had not been unwilling 
to do so at a time when France was suffering the 

* Such at leaflt is the explaiiation derived by Ranke from the despatches 
of the Venetian Ambassador^ Ihrnsasitche GesGhichie, L 20L 
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miseries of a civil war, and that he was now waiting for Ch. xiv. 
them to make some new propositions which might be I6ia 
more acceptable. The French ministers said that it was 
necessary to discuss the old proposals before bringing 
forward any new ones. They were not long in dis- 
covering that on the questions of the repetition of the 
marriage ceremony, and of the renunciation of the right 
of succession, neither party would give way to the other.* 
Hay, therefore, had nothing to do but to bring the 
negotiations to a close, and to return to England, whither 
he was soon followed by Edmondes, who, in reward for 
his long diplomatic services, was raised to the dignity of a 
Privy Councillor. James was now free to listen, if he 
pleased, to the advances of the Spanish Ambassador. 

It was unfortunate that, at the very time when James sirDodiej 
was allowing himself to be tempted by the oflfer of a ntluand."* 
Spanish Princess for his son, circumstances were occur- 
ring which, to some extent, gave rise to a coolness 
between himself and the Dutch. He had again been 
making unsuccessful attempts to carry into eflfect the 
treaty of Xanten. Sir Henry Wotton, who had re- 
turned from the Hague weary of his twelvemonth's 
sojourn amongst the imperturbable Dutchmen, had been 
once more despatched to an elegant retirement in the 
more congenial atmosjdiere of Venice. He was replaced 
at the Hague by Sir Dudley Carleton, who had long 
been to the fiill as eager to escape from Italy as Wotton 
had been to return there. 

As a diplomatist^ Carleton takes rank as one of the 
most prominent members of the school of which Win- 
wood was the acknowledged chief. He had, at one time, 
acted as secretary to the Earl of Northumberland, and 
had been involved in his patron's disgrace, being for 
some time causelessly suspected of some connection with 
the Gunpowder Plot. As soon as his character was 
cleared, he succeeded in obtaining the goodwill of the 
all-powerftd Salisbury, and was by his influence ap- 
pointed, in 1610, to the embassy at Venice. A post of 
this nature could hardly have satisfied him under any 

* Haj aadEdmondee to Winwood, Aug. 26, 1Q16,S.P. Fr. 
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Ch. XIV. circumstances. He longed for the free air of a Pro 
leia testant country, and he was anxious to be less com- 
pletely cut oflf from his friends in England, and he took 
an interest in the opposition to Spain, which made him 
anxious to find another sphere for the exercise of his 
talents. It was therefore with no small pleasure that 
he received the news of his appointment to the post 
which had just been vacated by Wotton* 
The Dutch It was to uo purposc that he did his best to obtain the 
^xeoutln consent of the Dutch to the execution of the treaty of 
the treaty Xanteu. Rightly or wrongly, they believed that there 
of Xanten. ^^^ g^ settled dispositioii on the part of the Spaniards to 
make themselves masters of the disputed territories, and 
that even if the Sjmnish troops left the country after 
the withdrawal of their own forces, they would either 
return under some pretext or another, or the Emperor 
and the German Catholic League would carry out that 
which Spinola had been unable to do. Towards the end 
of the year, Carleton was directed to inform the States* 
that a declaration had been made by the Spanish Am- 
bassador in London, that^ if the treaty of Xanten were 
not executed before the end of the ensuing February, 
his master would consider himself justified in retaining 
as his own the places which he was occupying. Even 
this threat was without effect upon the Dutch, who pe^ 
sisted in looking with distrust upon every proposition 
emanating from Madrid. 
James has Although, howevcr, James was on less cordial terms 
no intcn- ^yith Holland and France than had formerly been the 
debiting casc, and although he was on the point of opening 
the Dutch, negotiations with Spain, it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he had any intention of turning against his old 
allies. He was guilty of no such base treachery to the 
Protestant cause, of which, in words at least, he had 
constituted himself the Protector. During the very 
year in which these diflferences had sprung up, he had 
been anxiously urging the Duke of Savoy to join the 
union of the Protestant Princes of Germany in a defen- 
sive league which would support him in his resistance 

• Winwood to Carleton, Nov. 13, 1616, Carldm Letters, 70. 
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to the encroachments of the King of Spain.* His error Cm xiv. 
was that by which the majority of Englishmen were led leio. 
astray during the years which preceded the Italian war Hisignor- 
of 1859. He did not see that the questions at issue ^{l^\^ 
between the opposiog powers which divided Central poiniaat 
Europe between them lay too deep to be settled by the 
withdi'awing of a few garrisons in one quarter, or by the 
rectification of a frontier in another. He was anxious 
that peace might be maintained, and he thought he could 
effect his object if he could obtain influence with all 
parties alike. He thought no trouble too great if he 
could discover a form of words which might relieve 
two or three towns from the pressure of a hostile gar* 
rison ; but for the crying wrong and the organized 
injustice under which half a ccaitinent was labouring he 
had no thought whatever* Was it likely that when the 
crisis came, and when Germany burst out into a flame, 
he would be ready to take his part in a struggle which 
he had no heart to understand? 

Unfortunately it was not merely on political questions jamea's 
that James was, at this time, at variance with the Dutch, ^ua mUct. 
In his ignorant but well-meaning endeavours to improve 
the trade of his subjects James had rushed headlong into 
• a commercial blunder which, coming, as it did, so soon 
after the disputes on the subject of the East India trade 
and the whale fishery, bid feir, for a moment, permanently 
to disturb those amicable relations which had hitherto 
subsisted between the two nations* 

So long ago as in 1613, if not at an earlier time, the The cloth 
attention of the King had been called to the condition of ^^^ *^' 
the English cloth trade. The manufacture of cloth was 
in the seventeenth century as much the staple trade of 
England as the manufecture of cotton goods has become in 
our own days. From time to time statutes had been passed 
for the encouragement of the trade, the object of which 
had been to secure that the cloth should be dyed and 
dressed, as well as woven, before it left the country. 
With the greater part of the cloth exported this legis- 
lation had been successful. But there was one part of 

• Wotton to the King, May 22, 1616, S, P. Ven. 
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Ch. XTV. the Continent which refused to take any cloths excepting 
leie. those which were undressed. Whether it was that our 
mode of preparing the cloth was in reality inferior to 
that which prevailed in the countries bordering on the 
Rhine, or that from economical causes the later stages of 
the manufacture could be more profitably carried on 
abroad, it was certain that, in the whole domain of the 
great company of the Merchant Adventurers, which ex- 
tended from Calais to Hamburg, it was impossible to com- 
mand a market for cloths which had been dressed and dyed 
in England. So far had this feeling or prejudice reached, 
that whenever, in obedience to the interference of the 
Government or of the Legislature^ the merchants con- 
sented to carry any such cloths abroad, they found they 
were actually unable to sell them for a price even equal 
to that which was commanded by those upon which no 
labour had been expended after the first rough process 
of the manufacture.* 
Cockaine's In spitc of thesc rcasons for leaving the trade to take 
JJJ^^ its natural course, there were some persons who, with 
^ ^*»o Alderman Cockaine at their head, pressed the King to 
'*^* make another effort to bring the whole process into the 
hands of English woiimen.f Whatever their arguments 
may have been worth, they succeeded without difficulty 
in inducing James to issue a proclamation in which he 
declared his wish to throw work into the hands of the 
Englishmen, and expressed his dissatis&ction at the 
injury which was done to the cloth by the unscrupulous 
treatment which it met with in the hands of the foreign 
dyers. They were, as he alleged, accustomed to stretch 
it, in order to make it cover the greatest possible number 
of yards. The consequence was that the cloth which 
had been thus maltreated wore badly, and the blame was 
thrown upon the English manufacturers. In order to 
protect the foreign consumer, as well as the English 
workman, he had determined upon withdrawing all 

♦ Merchant Adventurere to the Council, April [P], 1606. A MerdiMit of 

the Eastland Company to , March [P], 1613, & P. Dom,, xx. 10 ; IxxiL 

70. The King to Coke and others, D«c 3, 1013, Add. MS. 14,027 foL, 354. 

t Reasons of the Merchant Adyentuim, with Answers hy Cockaine 
and others, Lansd. MS. 15% foL 282. 
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licenses for the exportation of undy ed and undressed cloth. Ch. XIV. 
The charter of the Merchant Adventurers, in which, leie. 
apparently, some legal flaw had been discovered, was to 
be (^ncelled, and a new companv was to be formed, with 
Alderman Cockaine at its head. The new association 
was to be open to all who would give in their names, 
together with a statement of the amount of money 
which they intended to embark in the trade during the 
three following years.* 

After some resistance, the old company delivered up The new 
its charter on the 21st of February, 1615, and Cockaine «>™P">y- 
and his followers had the whole trade at once in their 
hands. They soon began to feel that it was impossible 
for them to fulfil the magnificent promises which they 
had made, and thev were obliged to ask for leave to 
export undyed cloths as their predecessors had done, on 
condition o[ making some be/nning in carrying out the 
trade upon the new principle.f After considerable 
haggling they consented to export six thousand dyed 
cloths within the year, and twelve and eighteen thousand 
in the second and third years respectively of their cor- 
porate existence-! 

They had not been many months at work before the 
Government expressed its dissatisfiiction at the manner 
in which they were carrying out their contract, and it 
was even in contemplation to put an end to the agree- 
ment which had been made with them. Accordingly 
the members of the old company received permission to 
meet and to make proposals for a more effectual method 
of executing the King's designs. § As, however, the 
meeting persisted in declaring that there was no reason 
to suppose that trade could be carried on on the terms 
proposed to them, and refused to do more than to offer 
to export one thousand cloths by way of an experiment,! 

* ProclamAtion, July 2S, 1614. See also the proclamation of Dec. 3, 
& P. Bom. clxxxvii. 29, 35. 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 23, 1615, 3, P, Dom. box. 38. 

t Council Register J June 7 and 19, 1015. 

$ Warrant, Feb. 7, 1616, 8, P, Dom. IxzxyL 48. Bacon to the King, 
Feb. 25, 1616, Works (ed. Montagu)^ xii. 144. 

II Old Company to the Council, May 1616, iS: P. Doffklxxx. 110. Endorsed 
May, 1615, and so calendared by Mrs. Ghreen ; but the wairant just quoted 
shows this to have been a mistake. 
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Ch. XIV ^ the negotiation was broken off, and the new company 

iei6. was allowed to proceed with the undertaking.* 
ReMst- It was not long before James met with an unexpected 

Dutchf*^^ check. The intelligence that the English were en- 
deavouring to get into their own hands the dressing and 
dyeing of the cloth roused the Dutch to resist the change 
by every means in their power. They declared that if 
the English would send them nothing but dressed cloths 
they would refuse to buy them. Tney would be able, 
without difficulty, to establish a manufacture of their 
own. It was soon seen that these were not mere words. 
A bounty was offered for every fresh loom which was 
set up, and, after a few weeks, Carleton reported that, 
as he went about the country to examine the progress 
which had been made, his ears were saluted by the 
busy sound of the shuttle in all directions.f It was 
in vain that James stormed against the ungrateful Dutch- 
men who were thwarting him in his beneficent intentions, 
apd that he protested that he would not be the first to 
give way. The Dutch continued to weave their cloth in 
spite of all that he could say. 
Distress in Before the English Government had time to take any 
inedu^^ violcnt mcasurcs against the Dutch, they found them- 
tricu. selves involved at home in difficulties of their own 
creation. It was impossible that the disturbance of the 
course of trade should fail to produce injurious effects in 
the English clothing districts. Even before the Dutch 
had time to carry out their plan of opposing prohibition 
by prohibition, a petition came up from Gloucestershire, 
complaining of the number of hands wHich had been 
thrown out of employment by the new regulations. The 
measures taken by the Government in consequence of 
this petition were characteristic of the ideas prevalent at 
the time on such subjects. They sent for the governor 
of the new company, and asked him why the Gloucester- 
shire clothworkers were out of work. He excused him- 
self by saying that they made bad cloth, for which it was 
impossible to obtain a sale. The excuse was at once 
rejected, ajid he was ordered to summon a meeting of 

* ChAmberlain to Carleton^ March 27; 1616; Comi and Time$f L 8^. 
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the company, and to tell the members that they were Ch . xiv . 
expected to buy any amount of Gloucestershire cloth leie. 
which nught be exposed for sale. If, in spite of this, 
any clothier should discharge his workmen, he would be 
didy punished by the Council. Either stimulated by the 
example of the Gloucestershire clothiers, or urged by the 
increasing distress resulting fk)m diminished exportation, 
Worcestershire and Wiltshire soon joined in the cry. 
Bacon, who had taken a great interest in the King's Bacon's 
scheme, now advised that a proclamation should be issued, P'^op*^**^- 
forbidding any Englishman, during the next six months, 
to wear any silken stuff which did not contain a mixture 
of wool. This would give employment to the manu&c- 
turers, at the same time that it would show the foreigners 
that the King had no intention of receding from his 
purpose,* 

Either this last proposal carried interference too fer for 
the cooler heads in the Council, or, as is more probable, 
the members of the new company themselves were 
frightened at the difficulties which were before them. 
They seem to have made demands which the Govern- 
ment reftised to concede, and after some months of 
fruitless negotiation, they surrendered the charter to the 
Crown, f" A few months later the old company was Rcstora- 
restored to its original privileges.t James did not, ^^n of the 
mdeea, resign nis mtention ot attemptmg to change the pany. 
course of trade, though he found that it was impossible, 
at the moment, to carry out his designs. UrJiappily, 
his pretensions, which had been so injurious to the in- 
dividual interests of his subjects, had also served, in some 
means, to diminish the good understanding which ought 
always to have prevailed between England and the 
States. 

At the close of 1616 the position in which James 
found himself, both with respect to domestic and to 

• Council to the Justices of the Peace in Gloucestershire, Aug. 2; 
Council with the King to the Council in London, Aug. 6 ; Council in London 
to the Council with the King, Aug. 13 (S. P. Dam. Ixxxviii. 41, 46, 61) ; 
Bicon to the King, Sent 13, 1616, Warhs (ed. Montagu), xu. 234 

t Caimctl Begtder, Jan. 0, 1617. 

t Proclamation, Aug. 12, 1617, S, P. Zhnu, clxxxvii. 50*. 
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Ch. XIV. foreign policy, was one in which apparent success con- 
1610. cealed the causes of future failure. The course which 
Affairs in had been taken by his Government in Ireland had been 
Ireland, attended with a precisely similar result. There, indeed, 
the support of the new colonists set the Government 
above all fear of a fresh rebellion. But the very strength 
which James had thus acquired was likely to lead him 
into diflSculties. If he did not conciliate, whilst it was 
yet possible, the more advanced portions of the Irish 
society in the south, he would find himself reduced to 
struggle at the head of the colonists against an united 
opposition, in which the native chiefs, the Lords of the 
Pale, and the citizens of the port-towns, would be welded 
together for the first time into a firm and compact 
body. 
1610. The grievances of which these difibrent classes com- 

SThe*"^^ plained at the time of the plantation of Ulster were 
Irish. various. The port-towns, in addition to their old hard- 
ships, had lately been deprived, \fy legal process, of a 
privilege which most of them claimed by charter, of 
refusing to pay any customs into the Exchequer. The 
lords and gentry were stripped as much as was possible 
of all political influence, unless they would give their 
fiill support to the Government, and would adopt the 
Protestant religion. At the same time the chiefs and 
their dependents were in constant fear lest the example 
which had been set in Ulster might be imitated in other 
parts of Ireland, 
^he There was, however, one question on which all classes^ 

dissimilar as they were in other respects, could agree 
together : they all clung to the religion of their fitthers. 
It was not only the feith which they had learned to 
honour from their infancy, it was the symbol of their 
independence hung out in the face of the English 
Government, and every efibrt which had been made to 
shake their conviction only tightened its hold upon 
them. As long as Chichester was at the head of affiears, 
indeed, the Government was not likely to proceed to 
extremities. Proclamations were issued for the banish- 
ment of priests, orders were given to deprive of their 
office the magistrates who refiised to take the oath of 
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supremacy, and the shilling fine was still held threaten- Cir. xrv'. 
ingly over the heads of those who refused to attend the "leioT" 
Protestant churches ; but the Deputy's supreme tact 
kept him from carrying these threats into execution, 
excepting in a few scattered instances.* 

Such a condition of things was pregnant with future 
disaster. Enough was done to provoke opposition, and 
not enough to disarm it. It may indeed be conceded 
that it would be difficult enough for the Grovemment to 
give up its long-cherished convictions, and to surrender 
a share in the administration of affairs to men who were 
r^arded as traitors by the very fact of their refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy, ana who were using all their 
influence to prevent the poorer classes from accepting 
that religion which, in official eyes, was synonymous 
with loyalty.f But, however difficult it may have 
been to recognize the fact, it is certain that the main 
danger of Ireland was no longer to be looked for 
from a rebellion of the Catholics against a weak Go- 
vernment, but from a harsh and tyrannical oppression 
of the Catholics by a Government which was strong 
because it was supported by the Protestant north as 
well as by the armies of England. 

But if the Government was blind in refusing to look a Pariia- 
the question of Irish Catholicism fairly in the fece, there SSed.^^" 
is something absolutely astonishing in the infatuation 
with which J ames allowed himself to hope that it would 
be possible to gather together in a Parliament the repre- 
sentatives of hostile races and creeds, without provoking 
an immediate collision. If, indeed, he had allowed the 
declaration of his intention to call a Parliament to be 
preceded by an announcement of his willingness to 
consent to a repeal of the disqualifications to which the 
Catholics were subject, he might have been welcomed as 
a mediator between the two bodies into which the in- 
habitants of Ireland were now imhappily divided, and 

• In hia letter of Nov. 1, 1611, he says that the Pope has more heart 
thin the King. The only right way to act is to hring the nohility, lawyers, 
wd the chief men of the corporations to church. But, he adds, this would 
«ase a rebellion.— 5: P. Irel. 

t ^, for instance, the Report of the Bishop of Ferns iu Mant's History 
of the Church of Irekmd, 371. 
VOL. II. X 
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The new 
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Ch. XIV. might even yet have laid the foundations of a united 
Irish nation. Without some such step as this, he was 
merely opening a battle-field for contending factions. 

The members of the Irish Government were not slow 
to perceive that if they wished to have a majority they 
must make it for themselves. Unless they could fill the 
benches of the House of Commons with new colonists 
and Government officials, any measures which they were 
likely to propose would only be thrown in their faces by 
a hostile majority. They were not without good excuse 
for attempting to change the character of the House. 
The old constituencies represented only those parts of 
Ireland which had been reached by the English civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages, and it was at all events necessary 
to extend the right of voting over the unrepresented 
districts. In assigning members to every county they 
could hardlv go wrong. Of the sixty-six county members 
who would be thus elected, it was calculated that 
thirty-five would be found voting with the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it was certain that the great 
mass of the members returned for the old boroughs 
would be sturdy recusants, and the only hope of out- 
voting them lay in an extensive creation of new con- 
stituencies. 

Charters were accordingly granted to forty-two new 
boroughs, returning no less than eighU^-four members, 
and as in these cases the right of election was confined 
to the exclusively Protestant corporations, there could 
no longer be any doubt on which side the majority 
would be. In the House of Lords no difficulty was 
expected. It was true that, of the twenty- one lay Peers 
who were of age, fifteen were recusants ; but the seven- 
teen Bishops were quite enough to turn the scale the 
other way.* 
Feeling There was one thing which both James and Chiches- 

cLthoUci. *^^ ^^ forgotten. Valuable as a Parliamentary majority 



• There is a list, very imperfect, supposed to be by Davies, among the 
State Papers^ Ird,, undated, but probably made up in 1611. A fuller list, 
almost complete, has been used in the above calculation (April 1, 1613, 
S, P. Ird.y The gaps have been filled up by reference to the list ia the 
Commons* Journals, IreL, i. 5. 
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is when it is the exponent of the feelings and opinions of Cn. xiv. 
a nation, men are not likely to pay much regard to its leii. 
decisions when it represents nothing more than the 
unreasoning will of a set of Government nominees. 
The Irish Catholics saw at once that, in such a Parlia- 
ment, their cause was hopeless* The tribunal by which 
they were to be judged was packed against them. It 
would be in the power of aaversaries who would pro- 
bably refiise even to listen to their case^ and who would 
certainly not give themselves the trouble to understand 
it, to give the force of law to the most oppressive 
measures which theological enmity might dictate. Nor 
had they any prospect of being able to convert, at any 
future time,, the hostile majority into a minority. 
While the Government was what it was, it would be 
able to maintain the requisite number of votes on its 
side as long as there was a hamlet in the north of 
Ireland which could be dignified by the name of a 
boroughs 

As soon, therefore, as it was known, in the autumn of They wish 
1611, that a Parliament was to be summoned, and that ^htt bThs 
new corporations were to be erected, the Catholics were •« in pre- 
by no means imreasonably anxious to know what Bills i**"*^^"- 
were to be laid before the Houses when they met. 
According to the provisions of Poyning's Act, these 
Bills were to be sent over to England in order to be 
submitted to the Council for approbation, before the 
Irish Parliament was allowed to express an opinion upon 
them* At least in the course of a few months, therefoix?, 
Chichester might have been able to accede to their 
request ; but he was unwilling to admit them into his 
counsels, and preferred to leave them to imagine the 
worst. At last they obtained information, in some 
surreptitious way, that, amongst other unobjectionable 
proposals, there was one which affected them deeply. 
The English Council had been asked to give its sanction 
to a BiU by which every Catholic priest was to be banished '^**® f'T.,, 

r TIT T 1 ^1- TIT .t posed Bill 

from Ireland, under a penalty of beuig adjudged guilty against 
of treason if he refused to leave the country or after- ^rie"'j«!*°'^ 
wards returned to it. Nor was this all : any lajanan 
receiving a priest into his house, or affording him any 

x2 
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Cji. XIV. kind of support^ was for the first offence to pay a hea^y 
I(ji2. fi^^? ^^^ *he second to undergo the penalties of a 
praBmunire involving imprisonment and confiscation of 
property, and if he was found guilty of a third offence 
was to suffer death as a traitor.* 
The peti- Such provisions as these were new to Ireland. Even 
^h^^d ^^ ^^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^* would be enough to place eveir 
onhe ^ ' Catholic layman at the mercy of the Government ; and it 
Pale. ^a^ obvious that the same arrangements which would 
render it possible to pass such a measure might be 
counted upon, with equal certainty, to give the force 
of law to any still more iniquitous scheme which it 
might please the King and his ministers to propose. 
Accordingly, on the 23rd of November, 1612, a petition 
was forwarded to the King bv five of the Lords of the 
Palcf They complained that the Deputy had not 
acquainted them with his proposed measures, and ex- 
pressed their apprehension lest unfair advantage should 
be taken of the new corporations to give the force of law 
to extreme measures. Most of these corporations, they 
said, were erected in places which were mere hamlets. 
It would be &r better to wait tiH commerce had, in the 
course of time, turned them into towns, and in the 
meanwhile to be satisfied with the representaticm which 
the county members would give to the newly-settled 
districts. If the King would call a Parliament m \^ich 
Ireland was fairly represented, and would give his 

• 

* The Bill is printed in a Latin translation by O'SuUivan (2Krf. CufA. J7S. 
240). I believe it to be genuine, not only because it explains the proceed- 
ings of the Catholic Lords, but because, excepting that it sets the fine at £400, 
it agrees with the notes of the proposed Bills in Cott MS., Tit B, x. &«& : 
* An Act that Jesuits and seminary priests shall be adjudged traitors if they 
shall be found within that kingdom after a certain day to be preferred, and that 
their receiyers and relieyers shall for the first offence forfeit £100, for the aecoiid 
be in case of preenmnire, and for the third in case of treason.' This is probably 
the Act whidi was actually sent over which is described in anotner copy 
of heads as ' An Act against Jesuits, seminary priests, and other disobe- 
dient persons,* &c (Feb. 123, 1612, S. P. Irel.) Another Act (Cott, MS., 
Tit B, X. 295)« begins 'All the statutes of religion made in England (espe^ 
cidly concerning Jesuits, seminary priests, and recusants) to be enacted 
her« ; * but this was never adopted by the Irish Government The list of 
proposed Bills in O'Sullivan (240), are mere notes of business, having, for 
the most part, nothing to do with Parliament at all. 

' t Desiaerata Curiosa Hibemica, i. 158. According to the heading it was 
sent by six lords, but there are only fiye signatures. 
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consent to the repeal of the penal laws which were Ch. XI v. 
already in existence, he would win the hearts of his leia 
suWects for ever. 

To this letter, temperate and loyal as it was, no answer 
was vouchsafed, unless, indeed, an order,* which was 
forwarded on the 11th of May, to the Deputy to send 
over Sir Patrick Bamwall to London, may be looked 
upon as an expression of the determination of the 
English Government to place itself in communication 
with one of the leading men amongst the Catholics of ' 
the Pale. But, however that may have been, it was too 
late to stop the course of events. The elections had 
taken place in April, according to the Government plan, 
and the session was to open on the 18th of May. 

On the day before the meeting, ten of- the Catholic Protect of 
peers waited on Chichester, and laid before him a written ^° ^''^^• 
protest against the new boroughs, and against the choice 
of the Castle as the place in which the Parliament was 
to be held. Being told that everything had been done 
by the King's directions, they went out to consult upon 
the steps which were to be taken to avert the impending 
evil.f 

The next day the Deputy rode in state to St. Patrick's, Opening 
before openrug the session. As soon as the train reached ^'g^^*'*" 
the door of the cathedral, the Catholic peers drew back, 
and remained waiting outside till the conclusion of the 
service, when they again took their places in the pro- 
cession. Chichester rode straight to the Castle, and 
took his seat in the room which had been prepared for 
the House of Lords. After a long speech from the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was also Lord Chancellor, 
the Deputy addressed the House of Commons, telling 
them that the King had recommended to them Sir John 
Davies as a man fit to be their Speaker, and that he 
hoped they would immediately elect him. When he 
had finished his speech, the Commons returned to their 
own house. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Catholics in the 

• Counca Register, May 11, 1613. 

t A brief relation, &c., Des. Hib. Cu3\ i. 421. Chiclieater and Council to 
the King, May 1613, S. P. Ird. 
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Ch. XIV. House of Commons should take this recommendation in 
good part. As soon as Sir Thomas Ridgway had pro- 
posed the election of Davies, Sir James Gough, a stauncli 
Catholic, started up and argued that both the members 
Av^ho represented the new boroughs, and those who, though 
they had taken their seats for old constituencies, were 
not residents in the places where they had been elected, 
were disqualified from sitting as members of the House. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to decide who ha<l 
been lawfully chosen before they were entitled to 
elect a Speaker. As soon as he had said this, several 
members called out to him to tell them the name of the 
man whom he proposed instead of Davies. Gough, 
whose theory required that he should hold his tongue, 
and refuse to nominate anyone till the elections had 
been scinitinised, like a true Irishman as he was, blurted 
out the name of Sir John Everard, a name which 
was dear to Irish Catholics as that of the man' who 
had, for conscience sake, resigned his dignified position 
upon the Bench. It was in vain that Sir ChrL3topher 
Jsugent and William Talbot, the legal oracle of the 
party, tried to bring back the discussion into its old 
channels. Sir Oliver St. John, with the authority of an 
old member of the English House of Commons, rose to 
second Davies* nomination, and insisted on putting the 
question immediately to the vote. It was at that time 
customary that those who voted in the affirmative should 
leave the House, whilst those who voted in the nega- 
tive should remain in their places. When, therefore, 
St. John, with those who voted with him, were gone, the 
Catholics saw that the field was left to themselves. 
Unable to resist the temptation of gaining a momentary 
advantage, they threw their arguments to the winds, 
and seated Everard in the chair before their opponents 
had time to return. 

It was not likely that the leaders of the Government 
party should be disconcerted by such a manoeuvre as 
this. Having quietly counted the number of Davies' 
supporters, they announced that as their candidate had 
obtained one hundred and twenty-seven votes, and as, 
though their opponents had refused to be counted, it was 
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impossible^ from the numbers of those who were known Ch. xiv. 
to be present, that they could muster more than ninety- ~i6ia~ 
seven. Sir John Davies was duly elected Speaker of the 
House. Finding that, in spite of all that they could say, 
Everard showed no signs of any intention to leave the chair, 
the two tellers, Sir Thomas Ridgway and Sir Richard 
Wingfield, took Davies in their arms and dropped him in 
his opponent's lap. Even this somewhat unparliamentary 
proceeding, however, was insufficient to effect its object, 
and it was only after an unseemly struggle, in which 
Everard was nearly pulled to pieces between the Pro- 
testants who were trying to drag him from his place by 
the legs and the Catholics who clutched hold of his 
eoUar in the hope of being able to keep him in his place, 
that the candidate of the minority was finally ejected 
from his seat. As soon as Everard and his partisans 
perceived that they had no chance in a conflict of this 
kind, they left the House in a body. When they reached 
the outer door they found it locked, and it was some 
time before they were able to make their way out. To 
all entreaties to return, they answered that those who 
remained were no House, and that their Speaker was 
no Speaker. As justice was not to be obtained, they 
would appeal to the Deputy and to the King. As 
soon as the seceding members were gone, those who 
were left; behind adjourned to the 21st, the day which 
had been fixed for the presentation of the Speaker to 
the Deputy.* 

Before they met again, the Catholic Peers had signified Petition to 
their adhesion to the step which had been taken by the Jj^^ cou^a- 
members of their party in the Lower House. On the cii. 
19th they joined with their friends in the Commons in 
requesting Chichester to forward to the King and the 
English Council a request that they might be allowed to 
send a deputation to plead their cause in London.f On the 
20th the recusants of the House of Commons waited again 
upon the Deputy, and asked to be excused from attendance 

• Ffirmer's Chronicle. The Commissionen' Return ; True Declaration ; A 
Brief Relation, &c.— i>c». Cur, Hib. i. 168, 196, 361, 404, 421. Farmer erro- 
oeoo^ places the election on the 19th. 

t lie Fetitionfl, Des. Cur, Sib., i. 197, 201. 
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Ch. XIV. upon their duties, on the extraordinary plea that their lira 
1613. were not safe. They also asked what authority Chichestrir 
had received from the King to empower him. to erect th- 
new corporations. On the 21st, which was the day • :. 
which the Speaker was to be presented, they at fir?: 
expressed their willingness to take their places c^l 
certain conditions, but after ftirther consideration thty 
refused to do so unless the members for the new boroughs 
were sequestered from their seats until the elections had 
been examined. In this they were supported by the 
Lords, who also begged to be excused from attendance, 
and again asked that the whole matter might be referred 
Davie* to the King.* These conditions were, as a matter oi 
s^^cr." course, rejected, and Chichester went down to the Hous< l 
and formally installed Davies in his office. On his re 
turn, he wrote to the English Government, giving fti^ 
account of what had passed, and recommending that tK 
proposal of sending a deputation to England should Ve 
accepted.f The next day eleven of the Catholic Lori? 
formally seceded from the Upper House. It was in van 
that a proclamation was issued by the Deputy, in vrhick 
they were required to return to their places, if it were 
only to pass the Act of recognition of His Majesty's title. 
Chichester was told that they were quite ready to recc^- 
nize the King's authority, but that they would never 
take their seats till their grievances had been redressed. 
Accordingly, finding that there was nothing to be done, 
Chichester adjourned the two Houses, and despatched 
the Earl of Thomond, Sir John Denham, and Sir OHver 
St. John to England, on the 28th, to give an account of 
his proceedings to the King ; and a day or two later gave 
The de- permission to six of the recusants to follow them. As 
fo the^" soon as he had received an answer to his letter of the 
K«ng- 21st of May, he gave directions that others of the 
recusant members should go over to England to join the 

* I>e8, Cur. Hib., i. 355, 424^ 425. The account of the last-mention^ 
petition is introduced, * The same day, the 24th of May, 161.% they exhi- 
bited,* &c. It should be undoubtedly, ' The same dajr, the 21 at of Max, 
1613, the Lords exhibited.' 1 have no doubt that it is the petition giTen id 
full in Cott. MS., Tit. B, x. 297. 

t This letter is referred to in a letter of the Council to Chiche£t4?T, 
CwmcU Register, May 30, 1613. 
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original deputation in lajing their complaints before the Ch. Xiv. 
throne.* On the 1 7th of June, Parliament was prorogued 1613. 
to a more favom^able opportunity.f 

The Irish deputation can hardly have expected that what 
their complaints would be veiy fevourably received, they ?f * 
Even if they had had no prejumces to contend with in Jc«nK ^ 
the mind of James, they must have known that, in its 
original shape, their theory was utterly irreconcilable 
with Parliamentary practice, and that in its final form of 
a claim to ignore the King^s prerogative in the creation 
of boroughs, until it had been confirmed by themselves^ 
they were stOl more directly flying in the teeth of Par- 
liamentary usage. On the other hand, however, they 
knew that it was not of very much importance whether 
they had the letter of the law on their side or not. It 
was under the cover of strict legal right that the Kiug 
had attempted to do them a great injustice. By the help 
of a factitious Parliamentar}^ majority he had intended to 
give the colour of law to his own iniquitous designs. All 
that it was necessary for them to do — all, in fact, that 
they were able to do — ^was to show him, in the plainest 
manner possible, that they would not be parties^ to such 
a transaction. If the new settlers were to impose laws 
upon all the older population of the country^ it could not 
be helped; but, at least, their tyranny should be seen in 
its true colours. The work of a faction should not bear 
the appearance of proceeding fi'om the representatives of 
the nation. So far the Irish Catholics had been success- 
ful, and they might even hope that their determined 
attitude might induce the King to reconsider his designs, 
and to learn that a constitution must be carried out in 
its spirit, and not merely in its letter. 

The petition,^ which was brought over by the agents Petition 
of the Irish recusants, was drawn up with some ability, bj^tjfe ' 
It began with a complaint of the numerous false returns agentt. 
which were alleged to have been made by the sheriffs. 
After the slightest possible reference to the question of 

• Des. Cur. Htb, i. 206, 207, 216, 426. CMcheBter and Council to tha 
Kinj?, May 1613, & P. ire/. 
t Commons^ Joumah^ Ird, i. 11. 
t Des, Cur. Bib, i. 211. 
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Ch. XIV. Everard's election, it passed on, leaving wholly unmen- 
1613. tioned the contested right of creating new constituencies, 
to the only point upon which its authors were formally 
in the right. By an Act* which had been passed in the 
English Parliament in the reign of Henry v., and which 
consequently, like all the older English statutes, was 
valid in Ireland, it had been enacted that none should be 
elected to Parliament who were not resident in their 
several constituencies. The Act had long ago become 
obsolete in England, but it might fairly be argued that 
a time when an attempt was made to carry unpopular 
measures through the legislature, by means of men of an 
alien race, was not one in which it was possible for 
Irishmen to surrender their strict legal rights on such a 
point, 
h^^dt^^ On the 8th of July the question came on for a hearing 
fore the before the King and the Council. An additional number 
English Qf the members of both Houses had been sent for,f and 
they, as well as the original deputation, were patiently 
listened to. On the 17th James concluded the discus- 
sion by a speech in which he told the complainants that 
he knew that the question of religion was at the bottom 
of the whole dispute, and whether their objections to 
the elections were justifiable or not, they were certainly 
in the wrong in seceding from Parliament. He then 
asked them whether they disputed his power to make 
new boroughs. They were forced to answer that they 
could not object to the prerogative which he claimed, 
but that they thought that the use to which he had put 
it was decidedly inexpedient. J They were then left 
to wait till James had time to consider their case, and 
to pronounce a decision upon it. 
Tan>ot Unfortunately, the amicable course which these pro- 

poned, ceedings were taking was interrupted by a wholly un- 
called-for dispute between the Government and one of 
the leading members of the deputation. A book had 
recently been published by the Jesuit Suarez, in which the 

• 1 Hen. V. cap. 1. 
t Des, Cur. Hib, 230. 

X Lansd. MS., 156, foL 241, 242. Amonnt other tilings, theae notes 
contain the heads of an unpublished speech of Bacon's. 
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light of subjects to depose and murder their Sovereigns, Ch. xiv, 
after sentence of deprivation by the Pope, was main- leia 
tained in all its naked atrocity. In the course of the dis- 
cussions, Abbot, who had made extracts from this book, 
laid them before the Irish who were present. One of 
them, Wiliam Talbot, hesitated to express his abhorrence 
of the doctrines in question, but, after some delay, 
signed a paper in which he asserted that the opinions of 
Suarez concerned matters of faith, of which he was not 
a competent judge. As for his own loyalty, he was 
ready to acknowledge King James to be his lawful 
Sovereign, and to bear him true faith and allegiance 
during his life.* With this the Council ought, un- 
doubtedly, to have been content; but in those days the 
inexpediency of attacking speculative error by force 
was not so well understood as it is at present. Talbot 
was accordingly committed to the Tower. f A few days 
afterwards another membiBr of the deputation, Thomas 
Luttrell, was sent to the Fleet for a similar offence. J 
Luttrell was probably released not long afterwards, but 
Talbot, having reftised to make any further submission, 
at least until after orders had been given to proceed 
against him in the Star-Chamber,§ was sentenced by that 
Coui*t to a fine of £10,000. He was, however, permitted 
to return to Ireland, and, in all probability, the fine, as 
was usual in such cases, was remitted. || 

In addition to the original complaints, a paper had New 
been handed in to the King, in which was set down a grievances, 
long list of grievances under which the Irish were suf- 
fering.^ He accordingly made up his mind to send over Commis- 
four Commissioners, who were directed to investigate «>o«e" . 
upon the spot all the charges which had been brought Testigate" 
against the (jovemment.** The four Commissioners, Sir ^^°^ 

♦ Bacon's charge, Works (ed. Montagu), vi 452 j Des. Cur, Wh, i. 232. 

t Co»mcil Regider, July 17, 1613. 

J Coimcil Register, July 22, 1613. 

S On the 2oth of Nov. 1613, CouncU Register. 

I Dfs, Cw. Hib, i. 321. 

II Delivered in on the 15th of July, 1613, Lansd. MS., 156, fol. 241, b. A 
fuller collection was delivered to the Commissioners in October, Des. Cur, 
Eib. i. 237. Compare i. 362. 

** Instructions to the Commissioners, Dea, Cur, Hib,, 327. 
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Ch. XIV. Humphrey Wynche, Sir Charles Comwallis, Sir Roger 
1613. Wilbraham, and George Calvert, arrived in Dublin on 
the 11th of September.* After a long and patient in- 
vestigation, they sent over their report on the 12th of 
November.f 

In the first place, they reported that they had investi- 
gated fourteen cases in which complaints had been made 
of undue elections, amongst which they only found two 
in which the charge was, in their opinion, substantiated. 
In some cases it appeared that the Irish had not taken 
the trouble to make themselves acquainted with the 
English election rules^ in others, the license which the 
prevailing fection had allowed to itself was certainly not 
greater than that which was often taken by the sheriffs 
of English counties. After narrating the proceedings at 
the choice of a Speaker, and lamenting the evident pre- 
valence of recusancy, they proceeded to comment on 
the general grievances of the Jcingdom. They acknow- 
ledged that much oppression had been exercised by the 
soldiers, but alleged that few complaints had been made 
on the subject^ and that the Deputy was determined to 
lose no time in redressing the evils petitioned against. 
Of the remainder of those complained of, they denied that 
some were grievances at all; for those the existence of 
which they admitted, they promised, in the Deputy's 
name, immediate redress. 
161*. As soon as this report was received in England, 

Chichester was. directed to ^end over a certain number 
of the members of the two Houses, who had returned 
to Ireland in the preceding summer, in order that they 
might be present when the King delivered his judgment. J 
At the time when these orders reached Chichester, the 
Irish Catholics were in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. One of the members of the deputation, Sir 
James Gough, had given out, on his return, that the 
King intended to grant liberty of conscience. On 
examination, it proved that Gough had heard James 

♦ In D^ CVr. Hih.y i. 3S3, this date is given as the 26th. The Com- 
inij«ioner» themselves say that it was the 11th, Ihid, L 962. 

t The Commissioners return and certificate, Dei, Cur, Hib, L 834. 
t CouncU to Chichester, Qmnca JUgider, Jan. 27, 1614 
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say, as he had already said so often, that he had Ch. xiv. 
no intention of meddling with any man's conscience. 1614. 
He had neglected to report that the ordinary language 
of the King proved that these words had reference only 
to the secret belief of his Catholic subjects, and not to 
the external practice of their religion.* If the Catholics 
still misunderstood the King's intentions, they must 
have been undeceived by a proclamation which was 
shortly afterwards sent over from London, in which 
James declared himself to have been thoroughly satisfied 
with the course which Chichester had taken throughout 
the whole affair.f At the same time, Chichester was 
himself summoned to England to be present at the final 
sentence. 

On the 12th of April, 1614, James delivered his The King's 
judgment. As might be supposed, that judgment was ^®^"*®'*- 
altogether against the Catholics. In almost every step 
which they had taken they had been formally m the 
wrong, and of this James was sure to make the most. 
The only point on which he gave way, was that the 
members for the few boroughs which had been erected 
since the writs had been issued should not take their 
seats during the present Parliament. J On the 7th 
of May, the Irish deputation was directed to sign a 
form of submission which was presented to them. They 
did so, imder protest that they merely meant thereby to 
testify their readiness to admit Davies as their Speaker, 
but that they had no intention of relinquishing their 
claims to the redress of the grievances of which they 
had complained. § A few days afterwards, they were May 20. 
once more before the Council. Their legal objections ^^ ^T 
were listened to, and Coke employed his imrivalled their legal 
stores of learning to overthrow their assertions, by ^^J^*^'^^"^- 
quoting a succession of English precedents. || 

It was easy for Coke to gain a victory in such a con- 
test as this. But it was far more difficult for James to 
decide upon a policy which would assure to him the 

• Des. Cur. Eib., i. 287. t -D«»- Our- -Ht*> i- 291. 

X De». Cur, Hib.j i. 302. § Petition, May 8, 1614, 8. P. IreL 

II Caunca EegiOer, May 18; 1614. Lansd. MS.; 159, foL 110 a, 111 b. 
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Ch. XIV. loyal submission of his Irish subjects. The course 
1614. which he finally adopted, was one of those half-measures 
which purchase immediate success at the price of fixture 
Chichester fe^^^c. When Chichestcr returned to Dublin, he car- 
returns to ried with him instructions which authorized him to put 
iTth'in. ^ force once more all the worn-out schemes for driving 
ftmctions the Irish into the Protestant Church. He was to re- 
uit^ publish the proclamation for the banishment of Jesuits. 
Jawi He was to exact the shilling fine for recusancy. He 

J^ll^J® was to take the sons of the Catholic Lords from their 
parents, and to send them over to England for educa^ 
tion. If the towns persisted in electing magistrates 
who refiised the oath of supremacy, he was to confis- 
cate their charters. Foreseeing that such orders as these 
were likely to rouse opposition, James added directions 
that citadels should be built at Cork and Waterford, 
that Dublin Castle should be put in a state of repair, 
and that all suspicious persons should be disarmed. It 
would also be more than ever necessarv to make Ulster 
into a huge garrison against the Irish population, by 
forbidding those marriages which had already begun to 
take place between the Scottish colonists and the 
natives,* which threatened to obliterate the line of 
distinction which it was so necessary for the Govern- 
ment to preserve, as long as it was carried on upon the 
principles which seemed so indispensable to the minds of 
With- the King and his ministers.* On the other hand, in a 
Uie Bai^^ letter which was forwarded to the Deputy, not long after 
against his arrival in Ireland, James announced his intention of 
Jewuifc overlooking the past ofiences of the recusant members, 
and of withdrawing the obnoxious Bill against Jesuits 
and their supporters, which had been originally the real 
though not the ostensible ground of the dispute. To 
this concession was added a direction not to allow the 
members of the eight boix)ughs which had been created 
since the issue of the writs to take their places. The 
same fate was to fall upon the representatives of three 
places who had not been able to show any right to elect 

* Instructioiis to Chichesteri June 6, 1614, iSl P. IreL 
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members at all, and upon those of two boroughs where Ch. xiv. 
the elections had not been duly conducted.* leu. 

What was likely to be the effect of neglecting the universal 
opportunity which had been offered to James to come tii«content. 
to terms with his Irish subjects, by throwing overboard 
the irritating but ineffectual checks upon recusancy 
which were in existence, might have been learned by the 
perusal of a paper which was written about this time, 
apparently with a view to its being laid before the 
Govemment.t That by which the author was most 
struck, was a new feature which had lately arisen on the 
fece of Irish society. In former times rebellions had 
been jmrtial ; some part of the kingdom, or some class 
of the inhabitants, had remained faithful to the Crown ; 
now, however, nothing of the sort was to be expected. 
For the first time, the merchants of the cities, the lords 
of English origin, and the native Irish, were banded 
together, as one man, against the new colonists, and the 
alien religion which they brought with them. It was 
true that, for the present, the King's Government had 
force on its side, but let anything occur which would 
offer a chance of success to a rebellion, and there wets 
*just cause to fear the union of that people whose hearts 
are prepared to extirpate both the modem English and 
the Scots, which is not difficult to execute in a moment, 
by reason they are dispersed, and the natives' swords 
will be in their throats in every part of the realm (like 
the Sicilian vespers), before the cloud of mischief shall 
appear.' It is true that the writer could recommend no 
better remedy against the evil than that which could be 
obtained by the building of additipnal forts, and by 
similar repressive measures ; but his words of warning 
were none the less ominous, because neither he nor his 
readers were able to discern the true path of safety. 

But if the distant prospects of the country were dark Prospects 
and lowering, all was bright in the immediate future. JifsBioir''' 
The concession made by the King in withdrawing the 
Jesuit Bill seemed likely to be rewarded by a quiet 

♦ The King to Chichester, Aug. 7, 1614, Des. Cur. JKJ., i. 328. 
t * A discouree of the present state of Ireland, ^1614.* By S. C. Det. 
CW-. Hib. i. 480. 
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Ch. XIV. session whenever Parliament should again meet in 
X614 Dublin. The recusants, finding that the intention was 
relinquished of forcing new laws upon them by means of 
a factitious Parliamentary majority, and having so fer 
gained their object, saw tnat, whilst they had everything 
to lose by further opposition, they might possibly ob- 
tain additional concessions by taking part in the debates, 
and that at all events their presence would act as a check 
upon the Protestant members. 
Meeting of Accordingly, when the session began on the 11th of 
October, Davies took his place in the chair as quietly as 
if no disturbance had ever happened. On the following 
day, indeed, a member proposed that the disputed 
elections should be examined in the House. After some 
discussion, however, it was agreed to refer the whole 
question to a committee, which was chosen from amongst 
the members of both parties indiscriminately. After some 
time had elapsed, the committee reported that it would 
be advisable to let the question drop, at least for the 
present session ; and in this decision the Catholic party, 
being unwilling to contest what had now become for 
them a mere point of form, at once acquiesced,* especially 
as they were assured that the present return should not 
be used as a precedent.f As to the Government mea- 
sures for recognition of the King's title, and for the 
attainder of Tyrone, they were all passed without dif- 
ficulty. 
Postpone. There was, indeed, one point upon which Chichester 
ment of foresaw that he would have greater obstacles to contend 
Bidj.^ ' with. Like all Deputies, he was much in want of money, 
and the English Privy Council was always more ready to 
supply him with advice which he did not want^ than with 
the gold of which he stood in need. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an English Parliament would have been 
asked at once for a subsidy ; but a subsidy had never once 
been heard of in Ireland, and it seemed a dangerous 
experiment to introduce a novelty of this kind at a time 
of such excitement. Accordingly, some weeks before 

* Commons^ Journals, Lrd, i. 11, 14. 23. Davies to Somenet. Oct 31, 
1614, & P. Ird, 
t St John to Wmwood;Nov. 4, 1614, 8, P. Irtl 
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die meeting of Parliament, an attempt was made to raise Ch. Xiv. 
a Benevolence, in imitation of the contribution which was 1614 
making such a stir in England,* It was, perhaps, be- 
cause this measure was coolly received that the Deputy 
decided upon preparing a Subsidy Bill. As, however, 
it was necessary to send it over to England for approval, 
and the prevalence of westerly winds made it unlikely 
that an answer could be received in time to pass the Act 
before Christmas, Chichester determined to prorogue ^^n^f*" 
Parliament, and to hold another session in the spring of Pariia- 
1615. The prorogation accordingly took place on the ™®°*- 
29th of November. Before he had signified his in- 
tention, a paper was handed to him, containing a list of 
grievances, amongst which was found a petition that the 
recusant lawyers who had been debarred from practising 
since Chichester's return from England, might be per- 
mitted to resume their avocation, f 

It was on the 18 th of April that the new session was ^ ^^1*- 
opened. Chichester replied to the grievances of the ai!off ^ 
Commons, but could grant them no hope of the removal session, 
of the restrictions upon the lawyers. In spite of their Grant of a 
disappointment, however, which the Catholics must have •'^^^^y- 
felt, they gave their full support to the Subsidy Bill, 
which was carried up to the Upper House within ten 
days after the commencement of the session.J To 
increase the satisfection of the Government, the Com- 
mons had renewed their order of the last session for 
allowing the question of the elections to drop for the 
present,§ and were employing their time upon two Acts 
which, upon their own request, had been sent over to 
England at the close of the last session. By one of 
these all legal distinction was taken away between the 
different races by which Ireland was inhabited ; by the 
other, a statute was repealed by which the intermarriage 
of Irish with Scots had been prohibited. (| James, there- 
fore, had consented to relinquish at least one of the 

♦ St. John to Winwood, Sept. 3, 1614> S, P, IreL 
t Common^ JowmdU, Ird., 1. 44. 
t Common^ JoumaUy Ird,y i. 61. 
5 Commons^ Journal^ Ireh, i. 52. 

II 8tatuie$ of Ird., 11, 12, & 13 Jac. I., cap. 5 and 6. These and the 
following statutes were passed in this session. 
VOL. II. T 
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measures which he had pressed upon Chichester when he 
left England in the preceding year. 

It was impossible that the Catholic members would 
allow the opportunity to slip of expressing their hope 
that their conciliatory behaviour would be met in a 
similar spirit by the Government. It would seem as if 
Chichester had been desirous of meeting them half-way, 
for when the question of the recusant lawyers was 
brought forward, Sir Thomas Ridgway, who would 
hardly have acted in opposition to the Deputy, himself 
proposed that a petition should be presented in their 
favour. Accordingly, when, on the 16th of May,* the 
petition of grievances was presented, it was found to 
contain, amongst other recommendations, a wish that the 
recusant lawyers might be restored, and that the Act of 
Elizabeth by which the shilling fines were imposed 
might be repealed.f As there is no trace upon the 
Journals of any debate on these points, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the proposals made received the assent of 
both parties. There must have been moderate men 
amongst the Protestants, who, after sitting for some 
time on the same benches with Sir John Everard and 
others who resembled him, must have discovered that, 
whatever theorists might say, there was no reason to 
fear lest the stability of the throne should be shaken by 
the cessation of a petty persecution which only served 
to irritate those who were the objects of it. 

To the petitions of the Commons were annexed a 
number of Bills, which they requested the Deputy to 
send over to England. As soon as he had receiv^ them, 
he prorogued the Parliament to the 24th of October, 
when it was understood that a third session was to be 
held, at which it was hoped that the requests of the 
Catholics would be grantea. 

Unfortunately, for many years after the prorogation 
in the spring of 1615, the trustworthy information upon 
Irish affairs which has come down to us is exceedingly 
scanty. All that we know is, that on the 22nd of 



• Common^ JowmaUy Ird. i. 68. 
t Commons* Journals, IreL i. 92. 
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August James wrote to appoint Commissioners for the Ch. xtv. 
purpose of dissolving the Parliame»t upon the day "^gj^ 
which had been fixed for its meeting ; * and that, on the 
29th of November, he wrote again to Chichester, recall- 
ing him fix^m his post, and directing him to hand over 
his authority to the Chancellor and Sir John Denham, 
who were to act as Lords Justices till the appointment of 
a new Deputy.f It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the real cause of Chichester's recall was his unwil* 
lingness to turn a deaf ear to the petition of the 
Commons. We know that, since his return from Eng- 
land, he had done little or nothing to carry out th@ 
King's instructions to put in force the laws against the 
recusants. An abortive conspiracy, which had been 
discovered in Ulster at the close of 1614, may well 
have warned a man who was less ready than Chichester 
to accept the teaching of facts, that it was not a time to 
provoke additional enmities^ The part taken by Ridgway 
in the last session, too, is enough to render it extremely 
probable that the petition which he advocated was not 
disliked by the Deputy. J If it be really the case that his 
recall was owing to his unwillingness to engage in a fresh* 
career of persecution, all that can be said is, that it was 
a worthy end to the government of such a man. Once 

* The letter is n^entioned in the CommissiQii, OommoM* Journals, i. 97. 

t The King to Chichester, Nov. 29, 1615, S. P. Ird. 

j Soon after taking possession of his office, Chichester's successor wrote a 
letter which countenances the idea that the question of the treatment of 
the recusants was at the hottom of the change. His Majesty's affairs, he 
wrote, prosper in all things, * saving in that strong combination of recusancy 
wherein the well or ill-doing of this state doth much depend. I make no 
doubt of the strength of His Majesty's laws in force in this kingdom, if it 
be extended tmto them with convenient moderation, but will work alteration 
in many of the most obstinate. It hath been at sundry times worthily 
begun heretofore, but there hath wanted constancy in the pursuit, whereby it 
htih been esteemed a work of humowr, and for particular ends, rather than a 
prosecution grotmded ^on solid judgment. These people must be otherwise 
dealt withaL They must not lind us abandoning the ground we get, for 




refusing in divers of them to elect any chief magistrates, tecause they that 
should supply the places are all recusants,' St. John to Winw:ood, Dec, 
31, 1616, & P. ir«^. 
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Ch. XIV. more, when so many were blind to what was passing' 

1615. around them, and when even his own prejudices stood 
in his way, he saw the only path in which it was pos^ble 
to walk with safety. This time he was forced to give 
way to lesser men. 

His go- However this may have been, his government of Ire- 

of^Mand. land necds no eulogium beyond the plain and simple 
narration of his actions. Of Chichester it can be said, 
as it can be said of few, that, if he failed to accomplish 
more than he did, it was because he was seldom, if ever, 
allowed to carry out his own designs in his own way. 
If lull powers had been granted to him to deal with 
Ireland according to the dictates of his own wisdom, 
the blackest pages in the history of that unfortunate 
country woula never have been written, 

1616. The successor who, after some months' deliberaticttL,* 
ceeded by ^^s appointed to succced him was Sir Oliver St. John. 
Sir Oliver At any other time it would have been a choice meriting 
St. John, gpp^y^ Hq j^j^j filled many offices, and had filled 

• them all with credit. He was, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, Vice-President of Connaught, and Master of the 
Ordnance. Unfortunately, in the late Parliament, he 
had distinguished himself as a member of the Protestant 
majority, and his accession to the office for which he 
had been chosen can only have served as an advertise- 
ment to the Irish Catholics that they had no further 
concessions to expect. 
PosiUon of In such a mind as that of James, consistency is not to 
affairs at \yQ expcctcd, othcrwisc it would seem strange that he 
oi^me, was sending a new Deputy to carry out a strong anti- 
Catholic policy in Ireland, almost at the very time when 
he was giving up the French alliance in favour of a 
match which would be regarded with detestation by every 
Protestant in Europe, ouch an inconsistency as this did 
not augur well for the wisdom of his ftiture policy. The 
decision of what that policy should be was now more 
than ever in his own hands. When he first arrived in 
England, he had found himself surrounded by councillors 

* St. John landed in Ireland on the S7th of AuguBt^ 1616; and xeoeived 
the sword on the dOth. 
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who had been trained up in the school of his predecessor ; Ch. xiv. 
end he had met a Parliament which pressed him to accept leie. 
a policy of its own. Gradualljr, not by force of intellect 
OF character, but from sheer ignorance and self-conceit, 
he had set at nought both the warnings of his statesmen 
and the counsel of his Parliament. To all outward No oom- 
appearance his success had been complete. The mem- h^^in 
bers of Parliament withdrew silently to their homes the nation. 
without uttering a murmur. Privy Councillors were 
unanimous in singing the praises of the prerogative. 
Puritanism itself was nushed^ and a decorous uniformity 
prevailed in the Church of England. Even the last 
blow which had been struck at the independence of 
the Law Courts £uled to rouse the dissatisj^tion of the 
nation. 

The fiict is that, excepting at times when political 
intelligence is widely diffused, it is seldom that the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power awake resistance until 
the people have some tangible grievances to complain of. 
As IcMig as the claims of the prerogative were merely 
regarded as abstract questions, the mass of the people 
was ready enough to look upon them as matters which 
lawyers might discuss, but which were possessed of no 
g^ieral interest for ordinary men. At the beginning of 
the reign of James there nad been considerable excite- 
ment amongst the Puritans, but that excitement had* 
died out with those men by whom the vestments and 
ritual of the Church of England had been looked upon 
with especial dislike. The grievance of the Impositions 
had indeed pressed upon the material interests of the 
naticm. But they had been considerably diminished 
since they had been first laid on, and they were rather 
objected to as being forced upon the nation in violation 
of principle, than as being themselves an intolerable 
buraen upon commerce. 

The events which in reality stand out most prominently 
amidst the occurrences of the first fourteen years of 
James's reign, are his dismissal of his Parliament in 
1610, and his dismissal of his Chief Justice in 1616. 
The Government was to be simplified. Instead of taking 
its place in a complicated machinery of which the parts 
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Ch. XIV. had constantly worked together in harmony, the Crown 
1616. was to assume the direction of the whole. Parliament 
must be content to express opinions with bated breath, 
and to give its consent to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. The judges were to be content with doing justice 
wherever private interests were concerned, but to take 
care how they allowed themselves to meddle with the 
prerogative. 
Real dan- Whatever may have been the feeling of the mass of the 
««"• nation at the time, it is certain that there were many 
who felt that these were not merely questions for lawyers 
to dispute about. No political truth is so well supported 
by evidence as this, that the obliquity of mind which 
leads a monarch to aim at arbitrary power is certain to 
lead him on to the abuse of it as soon as it is acquired. 
The man who feels no desire to subnfiit his actions to the 
approval of the nation is certain, sooner or lat^r, to act 
so as to incur their disapprobation. It might be foretold 
with certainty, that even if the scene at Hampton Court 
were to be condoned by the Protestants of England, the 
man who played the principal part in it would, before 
long, be led on to fresh aggressions upon the religious 
liberty of his subjects ; that even if the dissolution of two 
Parliaments had been received without a murmur, the 
Sovereign who dissolved them would be sure to commit 
some gross blunder which would rouse the discontent of 
the nation ; and that even if Coke stood alone in resisting 
the aggi'ession of the King, it would not be long before 
the judges would, with some honourable exceptions, be 
regarded by Englishmen as tools which the King made 
use of to throw a decent veil over his own oppressive 
courses. 
The dis- With the disgrace of Coke, the period of transition 
grace of between the history of the Tudors and the history of 

Cokeasan , ^ "^ it* i • ^ • i 

historical the otuarts comes to an end. It is a great historical 
landmark, landmark. Up to this time James has been busy in 
acquiring the powers which were afterwards to be used 
with such fatid results to himself and to his son. In 
two or three years James will be the most unpq>ular 
man in the three kingdoms. England will be disgusted 
by the negotiations with Spain. Scotland iwill be 
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enraged by the Five Articles of Perth. Ireland will be Ch. xiv. 
irritated by the seizure of the charter of Waterford. leie. 

It cannot be denied that, in grasping the powers which now far 
enabled him to do these things, James had kept within ^*™^.i*^ 
the letter of the constitution. No lawyer would venture the limite 
to affirm that the Crown had no riffht to dismiss ParUa- ^^ ^^^. 
ment without grantmg its requests, or to put an end Uon. 
to a judge's tenure of office ; and, least of all^ would 
Elizabeth have suffered her prerogative in these points 
to be questioned for an instant. But, whilst James was 
only maintaining rights which he had derived from his 
predecessor, he was blind to the fact that the whole 
tendency of the age was rendering his profitable exercise 
of them impossible. The peace which he had brought 
with him had put an end to the necessity which had so 
long called for a strong Government. Not only would 
the abuses which had been tolerated in the rule of 
Elizabeth, in the midst of the storm, be looked on with 
a suspicious eye when no danger was at hand ; but there 
were innumerable branches of the prerogative, which 
had once been beneficial to the nation, which had now 
become abuses. The nation panted for liberty, for 
freedom from restraint, for more active participation in 
the actions of the Government, As yet there was but 
litde commotion. If the tide, which had set in favour 
of concentration of authority during the whole course 
of the Middle Ages, had now turned, it had not as yet 
begun to flow strongly in the other direction. But the 
change of direction was manifestly there, and it only 
required a few unpopular actions on the part of the 
Sovereign to bring it to light. 

It was not without important results upon the history ^^5J^?""^ 
of the country that it was precisely at this moment that of Wales. 
the King's only remaining son reached an age at which 
he began to be capable of taking an interest in political 
affairs. On the 4th of November, 1616, when he was 
within a few days of completing his sixteenth year. 
Prince Charles, who had long been known as the Duke 
of York, was created Prince of Wales. Few anecdotes of 
his boyhood have been preserved* Every now and then 
some letter- writer mentions him in terms of commen- 
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Ch. XIV. dation ; but the absence of any notice of such striking 
1616. acts and sayings as those which had won for his brother 
an enduring place in the hearts of the nation leaves an 
impression of the steady but somewhat backward boy- 
hood which must have followed upon the years of 
weakness from which he had suflfered. The lameness 
with which he was afflicted in his early years had passed 
away under the judicious treatment of Lady Carey, who 
refused, in defiance of all the advice which was so liberally 
offered to her, to attempt to strengthen his limbs by the 
use of iron supports ; but the physical weakness of his 
childhood seems to have left its impress upon his tena- 
cious and irresolute mind. 
Jh^Wi ^^^ ^^^^ ^*^ ^ ^^ defects, it is not impossible that, 

bethan " if he had been ten or fifteen years older, he miffht have 
^«®- learned another lesson fix)m that which carried him to 

the scaffold. As it was, at the time when his intellect 
opened to receive the instructions of those who were 
around him, the fiilness of the Elizabethan culture was 
already gone. In the spring of that very year in which 
Bacon was bringing his long controversy with Coke to 
an issue, and was busily engaged in divorcing politics 
ftom law, the greatest of the lights of the age which was 
fading away was laid in his quiet grave at Stratford. 
The hterature, the theology, and the statesmanship which 
had been known to the heroes of Elizabeth, were gone. 
The harmony of their many-sided life was at an end. 
In its place was rising tne strife between opposing 
theories and the opposition between definite systems of 
thought and action. There has, perhaps, never been a 
moment in the history of England at which such a youth 
as Charles could enter upon manhood with less chance 
of understanding the real nature of the duties which he 
was called upon to fulfil. Incapable of forming large and 
comprehensive views for himself, there was little hope of 
his being led in the right path by those who were around 
him. Even the greatest and the best of those who tock 
part in his father's counsels were men whose thoughts 
lay apart from the main current of the life of the nation; 
and desirable as it is liat diversities of opinion should 
exist in the body of the people, it is never with impunity 
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that such a separation grows up between a nation and Ch. xiv. 
its rulers. iqiq^ 

For a moment, however, there was a pause. England Prospccta 
was waiting to see what James proposed to do with the [^J^^® 
prerogative which he had vindicated from all assaults. 
To himself his position may well have appeared imas- 
sailable. His authority now stood out clear and distinct 
in the midst of the other institutions of the realm. 
There was no longer to be seen that harmony of action 
between the Sovereign and the Parliament which had, 
as a rule, prevailed from the days of the Plantagenets. 
If James could disembarrass his mind from the recoUec- 
tion of the financial difficulties with which he was still 
surrounded, or if he could hope at any time to set him- 
self free from the entanglements of debt, he might 
ima^e that he had liberated himself from the trammels 
of tnat beneficent law of nature which decrees a speedy 
downfall to every Government which attempts to act an 
independent part, and which forgets that it is nobler to 

ride a nation slowly on the path to greatness^ than to 
great things itself. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE STAR CHAMBER AGAINST THE 
EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

[HarLMa589,foL 111.] 

This day was brought to the bar the Right Honourable Henry, ^^' ^' 
Earl of Northumberland, from the prison of the Tower of 
London, against whom Sir Edward Coke, Knt., His Majesty's 
Attorney-General, informed this honourable court, ore tenus, 
for divers very great and high contempts, misprisions, and 
offences committed by the said earl against His Majesty. In 
the proofs whereof, although there fell out matter of a 
higher nature, not fit for this place, which could not be 
omitted, being so interlaced together, concerning horrible and 
unnatural treasons discovered since the 5th day of November 
last; the one an invasion of this realm intended by foreign 
power, with the aid of English Catholics and Jesuits, in me 
latter time of the reign of our late sovereign of famous memory. 
Queen Elizabeth; the other of this latest (already damned) 
conspiracy and treason, to blow up with gunpowder the House 
of Parliament at such time as His Majesty, with all the Lords 
Spiritual and Teniporal and Burgesses of this realm, should be 
there assembled. Yet this Court, at this lime, is to deal with 
the matters of contempt and misdemeanour only, leaving the 
said other matters of higher nature for some other time and 
place at His Majesty's good pleasure. And first. His High- 
nesses said Attorney informed that in the end of the reign of our 
said late sovereign Queen Elizabeth, and in the begmning of 
His Majestv's happy entrance into this kingdom, the said earl, 
seeking and taking upon him to be the head of the Catholics of 
England, and to have that faction to take a dependency on him, 
did write two several letters to His Majesty, being then in 
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App- I' Scotland, and sent the same by one Thomas Percy, his kinsman, 
a notorious recusant and traitor, and one of the principal con- 
spimtors in this last powder treason, acquainting the said Percy 
¥rith the matter of those letters, in which the said earl advised 
His Majesty to give hopes unto the Catholics of England for 
toleration of religion, with further instructions thereof to Ae 
said Percy, as appeareth by the said earl's own confession 

? (the body of this faction joining with the 

head), all the Catholics of England were privy and assisting to 
it, and they disbursed among them the said Percy's charges and 
expenses in the same journey. And after Percy's return into 
England he told the said earl that His Majesty's pleasure was 
that the said earl should wind and work himself into the 
Catholics, and give them all hopes of toleration of religion, and 
to be well dealt withal, as the said earl likewise hath confessed. 
And although the said answer so brought by the aaid Percy 
from His Majesty was far from any truth (His Majesty's 
goodly and religious zeal having been ever opposite to any such 
toleration), which the said earl could not but understand, having 
received a letter also from His Migesty by the said Percy, 
which the said earl this day produced and was read, whereby 
His Majesty plainly advertised the said earl that he meant no 
manner of change or alteration either of the Church or State, 
which His Majesty sithence on the word of a King hath affirmed 
he sent no such answer by Percy to the said earl. Yet the said 
earl to wind and work himself into the opinions of the said 
Catholics, and that they might depend upon him, and so get to 
be the head of a faction, did, in the end of the said late Queen's 
time, and sithence also in the beginning of His Majesty's reign, 
take upon him to father and countenance the said feigned 
answer and message of this Percy fVom His Majesty, ana did 
intimate unto the Catholics of England that His ^lajesty's 
pleasure and commandment was that they should have tolen^ 
tion of their religion and should be eased of their persecutions, 
to the great slander of the laws of this realm, as though they 
were persecuting laws. By which course of the said earl all 
the Catholics of England depended on the said earl, and he took 
upon him and did become to be their head. Unto this also His 
Highness's said Attorney annexed [?] and observed other cir- 
cumstances of higher consequence, as, first, at the very time 
when the said earl so wrote the said letters and took upon him 
to get this faction to depend upon him, at that instant of time, 
and a little before the late Queen's death, was Thomas Winter, 
one other of those damned traitors for the powder treason, 
employed and sent into Spain by the Catholics of England to 
negotiate an invasion into this realm. And immediately upon 
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Her Majesty's death, Guy Fawkes, one other of those powder App. I. 
tndtorB, was by the Catholics sent into Spain to solicit the same 
inTasion ; also insomuch as Fawkes gave out that the King of 
Spain would set foot in England the next spring. In which 
negotiation there wanting no means but only horses, the 
Catholics of England offered to prepare 2,000 horse to assist 
the same invasion ; and at that time the said earl increased his 
stable with so many horses that (as he told His Majesty him-« 
self) his revenue was scarce able to maintain the charge thereof. 
The place for this invasion was first nominated by Sir Walter 
Baleigh, a condemned traitor, and to be Milford Haven ; and 
at that time the said earl and Sir Walter Baleigh were very 
inward and secret fHends, and the said earl had then the custody 
and conmiand of Castle Carew, being the only strength of the 
said haven« Winter, also, hath confessed that at his going into 
Spain, a greater person should have gone, but it was doubted 
it would be a cause of discovery. This purpose of invasion, 
also, was accompanied with two bulls or breves from the Pope, 
brought over into England by Garnet, superior of the Popish 
recusants, being another of those condemned powder traitors, 
by which breves were excluded all successors to the Crown of 
England, how near of blood soever they were, unless he were 
a Catholic, and so advance the Catholic religion with all might 
and main, and to bind them by oath and sacrament thereunto ; 
which breves the said Garnet showed unto the said Thomas 
Percy, near about the time that the said earl employed the said 
Percy into Scotland with his letters for the Catholic cause, as 
aforesaid. And, at the beginning of His Majesty's entrance 
into this realm, the said earl also, at the head of the said 
Catholics, did prefer his petition to His Majesty, on the behalf 
of the Catholics of England, for toleration of religion, as himself 
now confessed. 

His Highness's said Attorney-General secondly informed 
against the said earl, that whereas the said Thomas Percy, 
seeing that, after His Majesty's happy and peaceable entrance 
into this kingdom, he could not prevail for toleration of Popish 
religion, and that the State was otherwise settled, did, in Sep- 
temoer in the first year of His Majesty's reign, and within nine 
months next after His Majesty's coming to the Crown, make the 
first motion of this late horrible powder treason to Catesby and 
some other of his fellow-traitors in the said treason, to blow up 
the King, Prince, Peers, Kobles Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Burgesses in the Parliament House, saying, * I will kill the 
King, for there [is] no help.' And thereupon afterwards, in 
Hay following, being in the second year of His Majesty's reign, 
the said Percy, Catesby, Winter, Fawkes, and others, the 
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App. L plotters of the said treason, did, by the chief instigation of 
the said Percy, take a corporal oath, and received the sacra- 
ment thereupon by the hands of the said Gramet, to effect the 
said horrible treason, and to keep the same secret among them- 
selves; yet the said Percy, being a villain of so damnable 
disposition, and the said earl, being, out of His Majesty's grace 
towards him, at that time Captain of His Majesty's Pensioners, 
and he then knowing the said Percy to be a Jesuitical recusant 
and Papist, having employed him into Scotland for the Catholic 
cause as aforesaid, did, notwithstanding, without regard of his 
place or His Majesty's person, on the 9th of June next after 
the said May, when the said treason was so by the said Percy 
plotted and sworn, put the said Percy into the room and place 
of pensioner, daily to attend His Majesty's person with a halberd 
in his hand, a thmg most dangerous to such a desperate person; 
and did also so place and make him pensioner without His 
Majesty's pleasure and knowledge therein first had. And, in 
further neglect and contempt of that his place of Captain of 
the Pensioners, and the care he ought to have had of His 
Majesty's person, he did not cause the said Percy to be sworn 
at his being made a pensioner as he should have done, but to 
blind the world withal, there was a show and colour made to 
have him sworn by Alan Percy, brother of the said earl, but, 
indeed, he was not sworn at all, whereby he was the more at 
liberty to execute any his intended villainies. 

Thirdly, and lastly. His Majesty's said Attorney-General 
informed against the said earl, that whereas the said horrible 
powder treason was, on the 5th day of November last, by God's 
great goodness, discovered, and Percy foimd to be the chief 
contriver thereof, and was fled for the same, which the said 
earl well knew, being then a Privy CounciUor of State, and 
present in Council the same morning that the same matter 
was examined and found out ; and whereas the same day, ufion 
vehement and great presumptions, and causes of suspicion, 
which, upon further examination of the said treason, fell out 
against the said earl, the said earl was restrained of his liberty, 
and commanded to keep his house. Yet the said earl that 
very day, being prisoner and a Privy Coimcillor, and knowing 
that the said Percy was fled towards the place where the saiu 
earPs revenue lay, he wrote two letters imto his oflicers in 
the country into which the said Percy was fled : the one he 
sent by post, the other by his servant, to put his revenue an<l 
treasure in safety, and commanded them to preserve the same 
from the said Percy^s hands, and to bring the said treasure up 
imto him ; and did therein utterly neglect and forbear to ttJce 
any order^ or give any commandment, for apprehending the 
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said Percy, beinff so dangerous a traitor ; which oflFence and App. L 
contempt. His Highness said Attorney divided into three 
branches, and to be each of them a very high offence : first, 
that the said earl, being so restrained and a prisoner, would 
presume so to write and send abroad his letters, which is plainly 
against the law ; secondly, that, being a Privy Councillor, and 
sworn to preserve the Kind's Majesty and the State to his 
uttermost endeavour, yet he nad more care of his treasure than 
respect of the King or State, in not endeavouring to apprehend 
80 dangerous a traitor as Percy was ; thirdly, that his writing 
and sending abroad his letters into those parts wherein Percy 
was fled (the said earl knowing at the Council-table how the 
state of things stood against him) was to give him a watchword 
and intelligence for his further flight 

To these grievous contempts His Highness's said Attorney, 
for aggravation, further informed, that at the first hatching of 
this horrible powder treason, the traitors consulted amongst 
themselves (as they have confessed) to save some of the nobles 
of this realm which were Catholics from the blow of the said 
treason. And Percy named the said earl ; and they concluded 
that he should be saved, to the end to have his aid and as- 
sistance afterwards ; unto which concurreth the saying of Owen, 
a confederate in the said treason, who said they*were sure of 
the said earl, for he was sure [to] the Catholic cause; and 
Percy was the man that undertooK to give the said earl warning 
to prevent the danger thereof; and the said treason being 
intended to be put in execution the Tuesday, the 5th of 
November, the said Percy came out of the North the Sunday 
before. At which time, he being informed, by some of his con- 
federates, that they doubted their plot was discovered, and that 
they determined to fly, the said Percy advised them the contrary, 
sajring he would first go to Sion, being the said earl's house, 
ami speak with the said earl ; and, accordingly, on the Monday 
he went to Sion, and there spake with the said earl ; and at 
his coming back, he told his confederates that all was well ; and 
afterwards, that Monday, at eleven o'clock at night, Percy sent 
Robert Keyes, another of the said traitors, with a clock or 
watch unto the said Fawkes (who wa^ the villain that should 
have done the deed), and with a match for him to give fire. 
The said traitors have also confessed, that such of the nobility as 
should be saved should of themselves have chosen a protector. 
And after the blow given, it was likewise concluded among them 
that the said Percy, and some other in his assistance, should 
baTe violently taken the now Duke of York into his custody, 
they being also sure that the princess, the Lady Mary, being 
nursed by the sister of Wright, one other of the said traitors^ 
VOL. n. z 
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App. L was by that means at their dispose. And Percy said, within 
four-and-twenty hours that the said treason should have been 
effected, that the said earl would curse him if the said project 
took not effect. The said earl's money, also, and treasure, as 
standeth proved, was employed in this wicked treason ; for the 
said Percy brought up ^,000 of the earl's money to employ in 
that action for powder, and other necessary expense about it 
And it being questioned among the said traitors what course and 
what strength they might depend upon when their treason was 
effected, it was resolved that the regiment of the English 
soldiers in the Low Countries should be drawn down to be 
ready to come over and join with the English here, and this 
chaise to be in the power and leading of Charles Percy, brother 
of the said earl ; and to that end suit was made that the said 
Charles Percy might have the said regiment of English foot, 
and Catesby to be colonel of the horse ; to the end that, by 
colour of the war in the Low Countries, they might be r€»dy 
to assist here when time served. 

For all which contempts and misdemeanours before recited 
His Majesty's said Attorney-General prayed, on the behalf of 
His Majesty, that the said earl might receive condign punish- 
ment by order from this place, as in like cases hath [been usual^. 

Then the •said earl, being present at the bar as aforesaid, 
was demanded particularly what answer he could make to the 
said offences so informed against him. TVTiereupon the said 
earl, labouring at the first to excuse or extenuate his said 
offences with accusing the said Thomas Percy that he had long 
time borne a false heart and hard conceit towards the said earl ; 
for that the said earl had formerly found him faulty, and chal- 
lenged him to be false in his accounts to him ; and that, for the 
same and other matters which he alleged, the said Percy had 
railed on him the said earl, and given out very disgraceful 
speeches of him, whereby it might be understood that there 
was no likelihood that the said earl would so deeply plunge 
himself as to be partaker with the said Percy in any his 
traitorous actions; protegting, also, his innocency in all his 
proceedings as touching any offence pretended to His Majesty 
or the realm ; yet, in the end, being made to understand by 
the Court, that those his allegations and protestations extended 
rather to his further accusaticm than excuse, the said earl, at 
the end, after full proof made of the several contempts and 
offences aforesaid, confessing his errors in the same, submitted 
himself to the censure and judgment of this most honourable 
court. Whereupon this honourable court, and the whole 
presence there sitting, taking great deliberation and consider^ 
ation of the quality of those heinous offences and high con- 
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tempts before declared, being altogether inexcusable, and App. L 
sufficiently proved, as well by the said earl's own confession, as 
other circumstances and proofs ; fully concurring and conceiving 
the same to be far the greater in respect of the quality of the said 
offender (forbearing, nevertheless, according to His Majesty's 
pleasure, to enter into the consideration of such special matters 
as might in any wise extend or reach to charge the said earl in 
a higher degree), have convicted the said earl of the said several 
contempts, misprisions, and offences wherewith he standeth 
charged as aforesaid, and have thought him worthy of very 
great and severe punishment for the same ; and therefore have 
adjudged and ordered that the said earl shall, for the same 
offences, pay for a fine to the use of His Majesty the sum of 
thirty thousand pounds, and shall be displaced and removed 
from the place of a Privy Councillor, and from being Captain 
of His Majesty's Pensioners, and from being Lieutenant of 
anv of His Majesty's counties, and from all and everv other 
oflSce, honour, or place which he holdeth by His Majesty's 
grace and favour, find hereafter be disabled to take upop him 
or exercise any of the said offices or places. And that be shall 
be returned prisoner to the said Tower of Liondon from whence 
he came, there to remain prisoner as before, during [Hia 
Majesty's pleasure]. 
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IL 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

1. PROCEEDINGS IN THE EXCHEl^OEB IN 1«08. 

[Memoranda of the King's Bemembmnoer, Ifich. T. 6 Jao. L 545.] 

Dora. Compertum eat in Ubro ordtnationam slve decretoroffl de anno regni Ddaini 
Eegis nunc Jacob! Seacti: viz., inter ordinationes stve decreta de Termino Sancci 
Michaelis, folio Ex parte htijuB Bememoratoria, die Jovia lOmo die 

Noyembris. 

App. IL Dors. Whereas Sir Henry Hobart, Knt, the King's Ma- 

jesty's Attorney-General, in Trinity Term last exhibited his 

bill into this court on his Highness' behalf, against Sir Walter 
Baleigh, Knt., Walter Raleigh his son, and John Shelbury, 
Gent, reciting thereby that, whereas the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh was seised in his demesne as of fee of and in all and 
singular the castle, lordships, and manors of Sherborne, New- 
land Castletown, Wootton Whitfield, Yetminster, Canndell 
Bishop, and Upceme ; and of and in the moiety of the manor 
of Pynford wiA the appurtenances ; and of and in the moiety 
of the manor of Primsley, alias Prumsley, with the appurte- 
nances, in the counties of Dorset and Somerset, or in one of 
them ; and of and in the manor of Colyton Raleigh in the 
county of Devon ; and of and in all messuages, cottages, houses, 
buildings, orchards, gardens, dovehouses, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments whatsoever; with all and singular rights, members, 
incidents, and appurtenances unto the said several castles, 
lordships, manors, and to any of them belonging or appertam- 
ing ; or to or with the said castle, lordships, manors, or any of 
them, as part, parcel or number of them or any of them belong- 
ing, or used, occupied, or enjoyed, situate, lying and being, 
arising, happening or renewmg within the manors, towns, 
fields, parishes, hamlets, hundreds, limits or precincts of Sher- 
borne, Newland Castletown, Wootton Whi^eld, Yetminster, 
Canndell Bishop, Upceme, Lellington, Stockbridge, and 
Primsley, alias Prumsley, and Colyton Raleigh, or in or 
within any one of them ; and of and in the wood and lands 
called Honicombe Wood and Thomylease^ containing by 
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estimation sixty acres^ or thereabouts^ be it more or less ; and App. n. 
of and in all and singular wastes, waste lands, royalties, 
services, privileges, and jurisdictions, and pre-eminences, 
warrens, parks, liberties of warrens and parks and heredita- 
ments unto the said castie, lordshqm, manors, and premises, or 
unto any of them or luito any part or parcel of them in any- 
wise belonging or appertaining, or with or within th^n or any 
of them used, occupied, or enjoyed. And that he the said Sir 
Walter Raleigh being so seised was, in the first year of His 
Majesty's reign of England, France, and Ireland, attainted of 
high treason, by means whereof he the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh forfeited the said castle, lordships, manors, and other 
the premises to our said Sovereign Lord the King's Majesty : 
and that by fbrce thereof His Majesty was of the said premises 
seised in his demesne as of fee in the right of his Crown of 
England, and that HiB Majesty so being seised, of his abundant 
grace and clemency did by his letters patents bearing date the 
3rd day of August, in the second year of His Highness's reign 
of Etkgland, give and mint the said premises or the greatest 
part thereof unto Sir ^exander Brett, Knt, and George Hull, 
Esq., to have and to hold to them, their executors and assigns, 
for and during the term of sixty years, if the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh should so long live, and that the said lease wad by His 
Majesty given, granted, and intended to and for the benefit 
and maintenance of Elizabeth the wife of the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and of Walter Raleigh son of the said Sir Walter : 
alleging further by the said bill that, notwithstanding His 
Majesty's most gracious favour, the said Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Walter Raleigh his son, and one John Shelbury, Gent., having 
gotten into their hands and possession divers evidences and 
writings concerning the premises, not contented with that 
estate for sixty years of and in the premises which it pleased 
His Majesty of his exceeding bounty to give and dispose to the 
interests and uses aforesaid, did further give out and pretend 
that the inheritance of the premises after the said term expired 
was not in His Majesty, but in the said Walter Raleigh the 
son, or some other person or persons ; and that they had and 
did contrive secret estates of and in the same, to the prejudicing 
of His Majesty and the countenancing of the said pretences. 
In consideration whereof, and to the end His Majesty's right 
to the inheritance of the premises after the said lease expired 
might be made manifest and preserved, and that the same 
might not be by any practice impeached or obscured, it was 
desired by His Highness's said Attorney that the said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Walter Raleigh his son, and John Shelbury 
might be call^ by process of this court to answer the premises. 
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App. II- and to abide such further order and direction in the same as to 
this court should be thought fit, as by the said bill more at 
large appeareth; unto which said bill the said parties being 
served, which parties appeared, and in the said term of the 
Holy Trinity did make their answers as foUoweth. And first, 
the said Sir Walter Raleigh for himself did say that it was 
true that he was seised of the said castle, lands, tenements, 
liberties, franchises, and other hereditaments in the said bill 
mentioned, in his demesne as of fee : and so being seised in 
the time of the late Queen Elizabeth, being desirous to settle 
his land in Ins name and blood, by the advice of his counsel 
learned in the law did cause a book to be drawn for the con- 
veying of his said lands to the use of himself for time of his 
life, the remainder thereof to Walter Raleigh his son and heir 
apparent, and the heirs males of his body, with like remainders 
to his other sons if God should send him any more, the remain- 
der to the heirs males of the body of him the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and for lack of such issue, the remainder over to Sir 
Carew Raleigh brother of him the said Sir Walter, reserving 
the reversion or remainder in fee simple to him the said Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his heirs for ever. And he further said 
that the said conveyance for the settling of his lands in such 
manner and form as aforesaid was afterwards engrossed in a 
writing indented, made between him the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the one part and Sir Arthur Throckmorton, Knt., 
and others of his friends and aUies whom he had made parties 
to the same conveyance on the other part ; and that he did 
seal and deliver the same writing indented in Durham House 
in the presence of sufficient witnesses of good credit whose 
names were endorsed upon the same indenture, as by the same 
indenture ready to be showed to this honourable courts where- 
unto he referred himself, more plainly might appear; pro- 
testing the same was done, meant, and intended by him bona 
fide upon the consideration aforesaid without any fraud or 
covin ; and, according to such estate as he had by virtue of the 
said deed indented or otherwise by the law (if the same con- 
veyance were insufficient) he alleged that he was seised of the 
said castle, lands, and tenements at the time of the said 
attainder ; and that the same conveyance, by the same inden- 
ture, such as it was after his said attainder, was, by virtue of 
His Majesty's Conunission under the Great Seal of England, 
found by inquisition by a jury of the said county of Dorset, as 
by the same commission and inquisition whereunto for the 
more certainty he referred himself, might also appear. The 
validity of which indenture of conveyance the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh hiunbly submitted to the censure and judgment of this 
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honourable court, further acknowledging His Majesty's mercy Atp. II. 
and onnpassion in granting unto the said Sir Alexander Brett, 
Knt, and George Hull, esquire, mentioned in the said bill, 
the said castle, manors, lands, tenements, and other the pre- 
mises, for the term of sixty years to the use of the wife and 
children of him the said Sir Walter, if he as long should live, 
denying that he had contrived any estate of and in the pre- 
mises to countenance the said former conveyance, or that he 
had made any conveyance of the premises whereby His 
Majesty's inheritance might be questionable, other than the 
said indenture above mentioned, -^d the said Walter Raleigh^ 
the son, by his said father as his guardian, by way of answer, 
said that he was under fifteen years of age, and had no under- 
standing in those things, but as a child, was merely ignorant 
of his own estate, if he had any. And lastly, the said John 
Shelbury, to such matters in the said bill as concerned himself, 
did say, that he neither had nor claimed any estate, interest, 
right, or title in or to the premises, or any part thereof; or 
that he had gotten into his hands any evidences or writings 
concerning the premises ; or that he was privy or acquaint^ 
with any estate or estates of or in the same made by the said 
Sir Walter to the prejudice of His Majesty, other than the said 
indenture above-mentioned, as by the said defendant's message 
amongst other things more at large doth and may appear, 
which said answer being openly read in court, it was desired 
by His Highness's said Attomey-Greneral that the said inden- 
ture of conveyance mentioned in the said defendant's answer, 
might be brought into the court to be viewed and considered 
on by His Majesty's counsel learned, and by the Barons of this 
Court, which, after several days given for that purpose, was 
done accordingly, and the same being openly read in the pre- 
sence of the whole court, and of some of the counsel of the 
said Sir Walter Raleigh, it was alleged on the behalf of His 
Majesty by His Highness's said Attorney-General that the said 
indenture was not sufficient in law to carry and convey the 
said castle, manors, lands, tenements, and other the premises 
therein mentioned, to the use of the said Walter Raleigh, son 
of the said Sir Walter, nor to the use of any other person or 
persons in the said deed named, after the death of him the said 
^ir Walter Raleigh, as by the said answer of him the said Sir 
Walter Raleigh was pretended ; but that the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh remained still seised of the said castle, lands, tene- 
ments, and other the premises in his demesne as of fee without 
alteration as before, notwithstanding the said indenture or any- 
thing therein contained, because the same being an indenture 
intended to raise uses thereby, that part of the sentence that 
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App. IL should have appointed &e fiaid Sir Walter Raleigh, hia heirs 
~ " and assigns, or such as had estate in the same premises to stand 
and be seised thereof to the intended uses was all wanting and 
utterly omitted. And therefore His Majestj^s said Attorney 
affirmed that the said castle, manors, and other the premises 
after the death of him the said Sir Walter Raleigh (Tor that 
during his natural life the same were granted away by His 
Majesty as aforesaid) ought to come and be forfeit to the King's 
Majesty by force of that attainder of the said Sir Walter 
Baleigh, and therefore desired that a case in law might be 
drawn and agreed upon touching the validity and invalidity 
of the same conveyance. Whereupon, on Thursday, the 27th 
of October, in the sixth year of His Miyesty's reign, it was 
ordered by the Court that Mr. Seneant Harris, the younger, 
Mr. Serjeant Kicholls, and Mr. Crock, who were assigned 
by the court to be of counsel for the said defendants, should 
resort to His Majesty's said Attomey-^General and should agree 
with him upon a case in law to be made upon the said deed ; 
and should thereupon attend the Barons of this Court to con* 
ilider ci the same, and to have such further directions from 
them toudiing the same and the proceedings therein as to them ^ 
should seem nt, as by the said order more at large appeareth. 
But the said Seijeant Harris, Serjeant NichoUs, Bikd Mr. 
Crock being so assigned of counsel with the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh as aforesaid, having perused and well examined the 
deed, having also had conference with some of those which had 
been formerly of counsel with the said Sir Walter Raleigh, 
came into the court this present day, and then, in open court 
confessed that the said fault of the said deed and conveyance 
was so apparent and gross that it could raise no use, nor could 
be in anywise maintained or defended, and therefore did in 
all hmnility leave the said cause to the judgment of the 
court, and the estate of the said castle, manors, lands, aini 
other the premises after the death of the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh to His Majesty's mere mercy and good pleasure. It 
is therefore this day declared, ordered, adjudged, and finally 
decreed by the Right Honourable Earl of Salisbury, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, Sir Julius Caesar, Chancdlor and 
Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, and the Barons <rf the 
same Court, that the said deed before mentioned (whereby the 
said Sir Walter Raleigh intended as he had allied in his said 
answer to have settled the inheritance of the said castle, 
manors, and other the premises after his death in his said son) 
is utterly void, insufficient, and of no force to bar the King's 
Majesty, his heirs and successors of the inheritance thereof 
after the death of the said Sir Walter Raleigh; and that His 
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Highness is and ought to have the same by the attainder of App. H 

him the said Sir Walter Raleigh from and immediately after 

his deaths the said deed or anything therein contaiQed in any- 
wise notwithstanding. 

2. PR0CBEDING8 IN THE EXCHEQUER IN 1600. 
[Memoranda of the King's Bemembraneer. Mich. T. 7 Jac L S98.] 
Compertmn eat in litaro ordinationnm, ftc, Jkms 29^ Novembna. 
Whereas, Sir Henry Hobart, Knt, the King's Majesty'fe 
Attomey-iGeneral, hath heretofore, viz., in the term of St* 
Hilary, in the sixth year of the King's Majesty's reign that 
now is, exhibited an information or English bill into this court 
on the behalf of his Majesty, showing thereby that whereas 
Sir Walter Raleigh, late of Sherborne, in the county of 
Dorset, Knt., was in the term of St Michael in the first year of 
the King's Majesty's happy reign of England, forJiigh treason 
by him committed in due form of law attainted, as by the 
records thereof may appear, by force whereof and of the laws 
and statutes in that case made and provided, all his castles, 
manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, together with his 
personal estate, were forfeited to His Majesty and rested in His 
Koyal person, which his personal estate being of very great value, 
it pleased His Majesty out of his gracious favour and princely 
compassion to bestow upon Pame Elizabeth Raleigh, wife of 
the said Sir Walter, and Walter Raleigh their son, for their 
relief vand maintenance. And further, of his more abundant 
grace to grant also all the said castles, liuids, tenements, and 
hereditaments of him the said Sir Walter Raleigh by His 
Highness's letters patent under the Great Seal of England to 
certain of the friends of him the said Sir Walter Raleigh for 
many v^ars yet enduring, determinable upon the death of the 
said Sur Walter Raleigh, which His Highness's said gift was to 
the use and benefit of him the said Sir Walter, his said wife 
and son, the reversion and inheritance of the premises being 
both in His Majesty's intention and in deed reserved to His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors ;. yet, notwithstandiug His 
Majesty's manifold and gracious favoiirs showed and extended to 
the said Sir Walter, his said wife and son, the said Sir Walter, 
with divers others combining with him, as, namely, the said 
Dame Elizabeth and the said Walter Raleigh the son. Sir 
Alexander Brett, Knt, George Hull, esquire, John Shelbury, 
Robert Smith, John Mere, Henry Mer^, Henry Starr, Robert 
Colbery, and John Browne, Gent, had publwhed, divulged, 
and given out in speeches that tihe said Sir Walter had 
made divers leases and estates of all his castles, manors, lands, 
tenements and hereditaments, and others, by his means and 
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App. n. procurement, had made of some part thereof for many years then 
m being long before the treason conmiitted by him, and for 
which he stood attainted ; and that the same leases and estates 
were made bondjide, and upon just and good considerations, 
where, in truth, there were either no such leases or estates so 
made at all, or if any such leases and estates were made by him, 
or by any other by his means, the same were made but in 
trust to the use of the said Sir Walter, and not bona fide to the 
use and benefit of such as the same were made or pretended 
to be made unta And to the end it might appear what the 
same leases and estates were, and to whom and when they were 
made and upon what considerations, if any such were, and 
to the end that His Majesty's title might more plainly and 
clearly appear to the same leases and estates, and to the end 
die other conveyances, deeds, and evidences touching and con- 
cerning the premises remaining with the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the said Dame Elizabeth or some of her friends, 
should not be embezzled or purloined, but safely kept and pre- 
served for the further manifestation of His Majesty's title. His 
Majesty's said Attorney-General prayed that all Ae said pre- 
tended conveyances, together with all other evidences and con- 
veyances concerning the premises, might be by the said Sir 
Walter and the other afore-named set forth and declared upon 
their oaths, and brought into this honourable court to be there 

Preserved and considered of for His Majesty's behoof, and to 
e kept for His Majesty, if the same should appear to belong 
unto him. And to the end Ihat all the matters might be 
examined in this honourable court, he prayed process of sub- 
poena against the said defendants, who being served with 
process appeared. And the said Sir Walter Baleigh, Dame 
Elizabeth and Walter Raleigh their son, and most of the rest 
of the defendants, put in their several answers to the said bill, 
and the said Sir Walter Raleigh in his answer for himself said 
that in the thirty-fourth year of the reign of the late Queen 
Elizabeth the then Lord Bi^op of Sarum, by his deed, 
indented lawfully and duly executed and confirmed by the Dean 
and Chapter of Sarum aforesaid, and enrolled accordingly, 
bearing date the 18th day of January (as he took it) in the 

J rear fuoresaid, did demise, grant, and to farm let to the said 
ate Queen, all and singular the castles, manors, and lordships 
of Sherborne, Newland Castletown, Wootton Whitfield, Yet- 
minster, and Caundell Bishop .... for and during the term d[ 
fourscore and nineteen years ...» And so being possessed or 
interested the said late Queen by Her Highness's letters patents 
of assignment bearing date on or about the 27th day of Januajry 
in the said thirty-fourth year of her late reign^ did grant aiMl 
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assi^ over unto the said defendant all and singular the said App. II. 
castles, lordships, manors, and other the premises, with the 
appurtenances for and during all the term of years then to 
eome in the same, together with the said indenture of lease, to 
which conveyance of assignment for more certainty the said 
defendant referred himseS*. By force whereof he the said 
defendant was of the said castles, lordships, manors, and other 
the premises possessed accordingly, and being so possessed, he 
the said defendant sought to establish the said lands and 

E remises in Walter Raleigh, his then only son, to whose use 
e conveyed the same twice, as he remembered, by certain 
grants to certain persons and friends in trust, which were 
revocable by him the said defendant, and which he did revoke 
afterwards accordingly. For he said that finding his fortune 
in court towards the end of Her late Mtyesty's reign to be at 
a stand, and that he daily attended dangerous employments 
against her late Majesty ^s enemies, and had not in the said 
former grant made any provision for his wife, he the said 
defendant made the said former grants void, and then after- 
wards in the said fortieth year of the said late Queen^s reign, 
for the natural love and aifection which he bore to the said 
Walter Raleigh his then only son, and being still desirous las 
well to settle and establish some estate of and in the castle, 
lordships, and manors of Sherborne and other the premises in 
his said son for his better maintenance and advancement, as 
also for some livelihood and provision for his wife to be had 
thereout during his natural life, he the said defendant did 
bond fide and for the reasons and considerations in the same 
deed specified, without any intention of deceit unto any, by 
his deed or writing imder his hand and seal grant and assign 
over among other things the whole estate and interest then 
residue of the said lease of the said lordships and manors of 
Sherborne and other the premises absolutely unto his said son 
without any power of revocation reserved, but with this declara- 
tion and provision that his siud son should yearly pay out of the 
premises after the death of him the said defendant unto the 
said defendant's wife and mother to his said son £200 per 
annum, which last mentioned deed or writing he said was made 
not many months before the now Bishop was consecrated, as 
Ae said defendant verily believed, to the which deed for the 
more certainty he referred himself. But he said that by 
means of his manifold troubles he knew not where the said 
deed or writing wa«, nor in whose hands or custody the same 
remained. And he further said that her late Majesty having 
afterwards procured from the said now Bishop of Sarum the 
inheritance of the said castle^ lordships, manors, lands, tenements^ 
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App. n. liberties, franchises, and hereditaments to Her Highness, 

her heirs and successors, it pleased her late Majesty lucewise 

of her then abundant grace and farour to give and grant unto 
the said defendant and his heirs by good and sufficient conyey- 
ance in law the inheritance of the said castles, lordships, manors, 
and other the premises as by the said letters patents thereof 
appeareth^ And he the said Sir Walter Baleigh by his said 
answer ftirther said that after he was so seised of the inheritance 
of the said castles, lordships, manors, and other the premises, 
he the said defendant did in truth and btm&JidiB intend likewise 
to settle the inheritance of the same premises on his said son, 
and to that end used the advice of a counsellor at law about 
the last year of Her late Majesty's reign concerning the same, 
by whose, or at the least his olerk's, negligence and oversight 
that conveyance after the attainder of the said defendant in the 
first year of His Majesty's reign haA been conceived to be 
insufficient, the said deed being of late brought in question in 
this court by His Majesty's Attorney-General, by reason 
whereof the inheritance of the said castle, manors, lordships, 
and other the premises are alleged to be comen to His Majesty 
by the said attamder said in the information mentioned. But 
before His Majesty had disposed of the inheritance supposed 
to be comen unto hun for want of some words in the said con- 
veyance last aforementioned. His Majesty of his great grace 
and goodness was pleaaed as well by His Highness's letters 
patents .... bearing date the 14th day of February in the 
first year of His Majesty's reign of England .... to grant 
unto the said John Shelbury and Robert Smith all and singular 
the goods and diattels ..... which then late were the said 
defendant's . , • . As also by His Highness's letters patents 
.... bearing date the 3rd day of August in the second year 
of Hia Highnesses reign to grant unto Sir Alexander Brett, 
Knt, now deceased, and George Hull, Esq., one other of the 
said defendants, all the said castles, lordships, manors, and other 
the premises for the term of threescore years determinable upon 
the said defendant's death, as by the said answer of the said 
Sir Walter Raleigh more at large appeareth. 

And the said Walter Raleigh the son being within the age 
of twenty-K)ne years .... did at last ©hoose in open court the 
Right Honourable the Lord Carew to be his guardian in that 
behalf .... and by him did deliver in court his answer, 
wherein the said Walter Raleigh the son did refer himself to 
the said answers of his father, and did avow the same to be 
true, adding further that he had heard that his said father had 
purchased certain freehold lands and leases in the name of him 
the said Walter, and in the name of others, to his use^ which he 
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hoped he shoidd lawfully and quietly enjoy, but the certainty A pp. n. 
thereof he knew not, as by the said answer at large may appear. 

And the said John Shelbury in his answer (amongst other 
things) confessed that he did never know of any such convey- 
ance made by the said Sir Walter Raleigh to his said son. • . • 

And the said George Hull likewise in his answer said that 
sithence the exhibiting of the said information he had heard of 
such a conveyance • • • . but when or for what cause or con- 
siderations the same was made, or where or in whose hands the 
said conveyance or grant was, he knew not 

And the said John Meres in his answer (among many other 
things therein contained) affirmed of his own knowledge that 
after the time of the said conveyance of assignment of die said 
term of ninety and nine years pretended to be made by the 
said Sir Walter Raleigh to his said son, he the said Sir Walter 
did by his deed surrender the same lease and term to the 
Bishop of Sarum to the end he might obtain a pant of the 
premises in fee farm, which he did obtain accordmgly. And 
he further said that ever sithence the said pretended con- 
veyance until the time of the attainder of the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh, all the said castles, lordships, manors, lands, tene- 
ments, and other the premises were in the possession of the 
said Sir Walter Raleigh and not of his said son nor of 
any to his use to the knowledge of the said defendant And 
that the said ^ Walter Raleigh by himself or his bailiffs, 
servants, or ministers, and not the said Walter Raleigh the 
son, or any for him, took the profits, rents, and commodities 
issuing and coming out of and from the same and every part 
there^, and kept the courts thereon, as if the interest and 
estate of all and every part of the premises had been truly, 
plainly, and band fide in him, the said Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
not in his son or wife, or in any other person, to his or their 
use for all the remain of the said term of ninety and nine years : 
and always before the said attainder, as occasion wad offered, 
the said Sir Walter Raleigh made estates .of the said lands, and 
did dispose thereof as if the same had been truly his and not 
any other's, or his said son's or any other person's to his use, as 
well before as after the said fee farm to all intents and purposes, 
and would have taken upon him, after the said fee |arm obtained, 
to take a surrender of him the said John Meres for a term of 
threescore years on three tenements there, and thereupon to 
make an estate to one Standen for three lives. And did also 
grant to divers persons divers terms of and in the farm lands of 
Sherborne and other lands. And, as the said defendant thought, 
made one lease for a- great number of years of the grounds 
call^ The Orchard to Richard and Robert Foster^ and £d also^ 
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App. n. sithence the said fee fann obtained, make a lease for fourscore 
years or more, determinable upon the death of three of the chil- 
dren of the said Henry Meres, one of the said defendants, of Tyn- 
ner's copyhold unto the said Henry Meres. And the said John 
Meres in his said answer further setteth forth divers other 
grants, leases, and estates, made of divers parcels of the premises 
to sundry persons, and namely of Sherborne Park, to the said 
defendant ; and that the said Sir Walter Raleigh did sue and 
implead, and was sued and impleaded, and did maintain and 
defend the same suits touching and concerning the premises in 
his own name, and did grant divers offices belonging to the 
premises, sithence the time of the making of the said pretended 
conveyance to his said son, and had always used the same as his 
own, without making any mention of anv estate thereof to be 
in his said son or wile, or any other but hunself .... 

And the said Henry Meres in his answer said that the said 
Sir Walter did make divers conveyances of the premises, but 
always kept the possession thereof himself, and received the 
rents and profits, and kept courts and granted copyhold estates 
and other estates on the premises, in his own name and to his 
own use .... 

To which answers the said Attorney-General replied, and 
the said defendants rejoined so as the cause came to a full and 
perfect issue, and witnesses were examined on the King's 
Majesty's behalf, and divers days given by several orders of 
this court to the said defendants to examine such witnesses as 
they should think fit for the defence of the said cause, but they 
have willingly forborne and refused to examine any. Where- 
ui>on the Repositions taken on behalf of His Majesty were 
published, and the said cause appointed to be heard this day. 

Now, upon full and deliberate hearing and debating thereof. . . . 
it is confessed by the counsel of the said defendants, .... that the 
reason why they examined no witnesses was for that they having 
talked with such as they did purpose to have examined in the 
said cause, they found that although they could si>eak for the 
making of the said pretended conveyance, yet they could not 
say whether the same was made in trust or not, and therefore 
thought it to small purpose for them to examine them. And 
therefore and for that, as well by the said answers of divers of 
the said defendants .... as also by the depositions of divers 
and sundry witnesses .... it fully and plainly appeared unto 
this court that the said Sir Walter Raleigh from time to time, 
and always sithence the said lease of ninety and nine years of 
the premises made and assigned unto him, as well sithence the 
fortieth year of the said late Queen, being the time of the said 
conveyance and assignment thereof, supposed to be made to 
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his son as before, and even until the time of his said attainder, App. II. 
had taken .... and received the rents, issues, and profits of 
all and singular the premises to his own use, and had kept the 
courts of the said manors, and granted copyholds expressly in 
his own name, and named and appointed officers .... by 
patent under his hand and seal, and made sundry leases . '. . . 
all in his own name, reserving the rents to himself and his 
heirs, without ever making mention of any estate or interests 
thereof to be in his said son. And for it likewise appeared 
that the said Walter Raleigh the son, at the time of the said 
pretended conveyance and assignment made unto him, was but 
of the age of six years, and no more ; whereby it seemed utterly 
improbable that the said Sir Walter Kaleigh would convey 
over his said lease and interest in the said castle, &c., and 
wholly and absolutely vest the same in the said Walter Baleigh 
his son, being an infant of so tender years, thereby leaving it 
in the power of his son, at any time when he should come to 
years of judgment, to put him out of so main a part of his 
living and estate. And also for that it appeared that the said 
Sir Walter Kaleigh, after the time of the said pretended con- 
veyance, did, by his deed under his hand and seal well known, 
and now showed and proved in court, surrender, or pretend to 
surrender, his term and interest in the said lease of ninety and 
nine years to the said Bishop of Sarum, of intent and purpose 
to obtain the fee farm of the premises, which was after that 
granted unto him by the said late Queen, which act c^n no 
way stand welL The said pretended conveyance of the lease 
aforesaid, and also that sithence the grant of the premises made 
to the said Sir Alexander Brett, Knt., and George Hull, Esq., 
by the King's Majesty's letters patents, the said patentees have 
taken and received the profits, and kept courts, and used and 
disposed of the premises in their own names to the use and 
benefit of the said Sir Walter Kaleigh and the said Dame 
Elizabeth his wife, and the said Walter Raleigh, according to 
the intent of the said letters patents. And that the said pre- 
tended conveyance and assignment made to the said Walter 
Raleigh was never published nor spoken of until the said 
deed mentioned by the said defendant Sir Walter Raleigh in 
his answer, whereby he intended, as he said, to have settled 
the inheritance of the premises on his said son, was by this 
court adjudged insufficient. It is therefore .... this day 
declared, resolved, and adjudged bv the Right Honourable 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury, Lord Treasurer of England, the 
Chancellor and Barons of this Court, that the said pretended 
conveyance and assignment of the said lease and term of 
fourscore and nineteen years of and in the said castle, &c., 
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App. it. and all other leases and estates supposed to have heext made 
by the swd Sir Walter Raleigh, or any other of any the pre- 
mises, to the said Walter Raleigh his son, or to any other to 
his use, if any such be, which yet was no way proved to this 
court, was and were made upon secret trust and confidence to 
the only use and benefit of the said Sir Walter, and to be dis- 

Ssed at his will and pleasure ; and that therefore the King's 
ajesty ought, and is to have llie same, by force and reas(m oi 
the said attainder of the said Sir Walter Raleigh • • • • 

S. Sm W. EALEIGH TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
[Add. MS. 6177, foL 297.] 
[Between F^, 4th and Amg, Zrd, 1604.] 

The manor of Sherborne, with the hundred and liberties, with the £ e, d. 

park, farm, and all other demesne grounds, are of a yearly rent of 

assize of 150 16 4| 

The Tillaue called Castleton, wherein the old caatle standeth, is of 

rent of assize S IS 

A second street or village within Sherborne town, called Newland, 

is of rent of assize 9 13 4} 

A Tillage in the county, three miles from Sherborne, called Cann* 

dell Bishop, is of the yearly rent of assise . . . . . SI 11 S 
A village without the park wall, parcel of Sherborne and a member 

thereof, is of the old rent of assize 7 13 10| 

The farm of Whitfield is of the old rent . ... 18 8 

The manor of Tetminster \i of the old rent of assize, bat this 

manor is a kind of fee simple to the tenant^ and the lord hath 

but a small fine at every death or alienation . • . . IS 5 11 

Sum total of the dd rent •S07 8 Oi 

The farm of Sherborne is worth by improvement besides aU reprises, 

if it do not decay 850 

There are certain demesne grounds in Whitfield which are let to 

farm for the yearly rent of 60 

There are other grounds redeemed out of the tenants' hands, in 

Caundell Bishop or Down, worth by the year . . . . 40 
I do also rent some pasture ground of a tenant of ndne, called 

Swetham, and do make profit of them, besides the rent which I 

pay him by the year IS 

There are other grounds and closes about Sherborne which may 
be worth about £30 or £40 a year, so as all these demesues and 
farms and fields are worth by the year in the total 400 

There is also a rent charge which Sir Robert Miller doth pay unto 
mo out of Upcerne, and other his lands, in consideration of the 
fee farm of them, which I procured SS 10 3^ 

I have also half a demesne in Pinford, called Pinfbrd Manor, of the 
yearly old rent of ... . .... 5 

I have also the moiety of the manor of Primsley, of the yearly old 

rent of 7 S 7j 

I have also a mill in Sherborne and twenty acres Qi ground, which 
I purchased of her late Majesty, which was in lease to Arthur 
Swayn for three lives, of the old rent of 6 4 10 

I have also a close behind the castle, of five acres, and two or three 
other little doses, which to be let are worth by the year . . 6 5 4 

* Hiere is some mistake here, as the true total is £S13 Oa. 8|dL 
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£ 9. <L App. II. 

The total of the rent charge 22 10 3^ 

The total of the old rent of these pareela . . . *18 7 o} 

The racked rent of the doses is 6 5 

[207 8 Oi] 

[ 400 J 

Sam total of the whole together is or near thereahont f 629 8 4 
Kepriaee which go out of this— 

To the Bishop for erer 260 

To one Edmond Lane, for 25 years or 30 years . . • 30 

In fees due to officers and others 44 13 

Besides payment to the King for the hoasehold and other small 
charges. Bnt whereas in this dedaction of fees the bailiff is to 
have £3 a year, and the receiyer some £1 a year, I do not pay tlie 
bailiff because he is mine enemy, and hath abased me, and the 
receiyer being my servant doth exact of me ; bat yet all this be 

due, and hence ever been paid, 

Total of these dedaetioBS 384 13 

So remaineth dear t^95 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ "♦ 

If there be any more rents than this to my knowledge, but 
the herbage of the park, which was never in me, but purchased 
in my child's name ten years since, and a lease of Pinford 
grounds in Mr, Heriot for fifty-ei^ht years, then I refuse all 
grace of and from His Majesty, except I may miscast a matter 
of £4 or £5 in the whole, or leave out some five or six acres of 
ground in some quilleL But this is the substance of all, upon 
my alliance. And therefore, if it please your honours to make 
further mquiry, I submit myself unto it ; and I beseech your 
lordships that a copy hereof may be delivered to the commis- 
sioners. All that grieves me herein is, that so infamous and 
detested a wretch as Mere is made a commissioner, as he hath 
vaunted and sent me word, and who dares not otherwise show 
his face, having so many executions against him, and hath not 
forty shillings' worth of ground in the world but of my gift, 
and promiseth to pay all his creditors with the part promised 
him out of Sherborne ; spreading it abroad that some one of 
your honours hath employed him with purpose to procure this, 
the remainder of all which I had in the world of His Majesty^ 
and to turn my poor wife, child, and family a-begging. But 
I trust that God hath not given so cruel a heart to any worthy 
man, whom the spoils of me and mine cannot enrich; but 
that all your lordships will in charity stand my good lords 
herein, having lost already 2S3,000 a-year ; and I shall remain 
your humble servant, 

W. Bjlleigh. 

• Properly, £18 7s. Sji/. 

t Properly, £654 10s. 4^ The two sums in brackets hare been inserted from 
t}ie last page, to make the accoant a little clearer. 
X Properly, if the total be taken at aboTe, £294 Ifts. Ad. 
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App. IL 4. Sm WALTER RALEIGH TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

[Add. MS. 6177. fol. 305.] 

Before Aug. 3, 1604. 

The whole rent of these lands, with the park, i^d a stock of 
£400 in sheep in the said park, is but 1,000 marks ; out of 
which I pay unto the Bishops of Salisbury for ever, £260 
a-year ; and in fees and pensions wherewith the lanS is charged, 
and towards the provision of the King's house, to maimed 
soldiers and the poor, upwards of £50 a^year more ; * so as 
the clear value is not £400 with a stock. My charge in this 
place for diet only is £208 a^year ; and if His Majesty do 
allow the rest of this sum, to make it £300 to me for all other 
necessaries, there remaineth not above 100 marks a-year for 
my poor wife and child and their servants, which, God knows, 
will not give them bread and clothes. My debts are above 
£3,000 ; all the goods that I have left in the world, I protest, 
before the Majesty of God, are not worth 1,000 marks. That 
which I have already lost by Jersey, the Wine Office, the Stan- 
nary, Gillingham and Pordand, is at least £3,000 a-^year ; so 
as I trust His Majesty will be merciful unto me for the rest, 
which, after the payment of my debts, will be but a miserable 
estate, God Ipiows. Herein I humbly beseech your lordships' 
favours, that I may not be left to utter beggary ; . . . . and 
I shall ever rest your lordships' most humbly, 

W. Raleigh, 



5. VALUE OP SHERBORNE AND ITS APPENDAGES DURING 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

[Abbreviated from an Aocoant in the Royalist Compodtion Papcn, Record 
Office, Ist Series, xcii. 605.] 

Survey of thg Earl of BriMtoPs Estak. 

D0B8BT. £ M, d, 

PinfordFarm 110 

Whitfield Farm 55 

TheFeaTors 70 

The Wears 100 

Marmead and Serjeant's Mead 18 

Cold Harbour 5 

Three parts of Barton Farm 40 

Painter's Hill and Whiting's Cross , . . . 10 

Half of Primsley Farm 25 



* The 1,000 marks is probably the £654 which should hare stood for the total 
receipts. Raleigh has, howeyer, forgotten the £30 a year to Lane, and dedoctinf 
as above, £310, leaves £344. Either, howerer, he is speaking broadly in caflisg 
this not £400, or he must have tacitly included other sources of income. 
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^ £ *. i App. n. 

Long Close 2 16 8 

Castle Ditches 2 10 

Tlie New Park 70 

The New Purchased Grounds 26 

The Prebend 260 

The Bfanor Bents 214 

Tenements in hand 54 

1302 6 8 
Deduct pajment to the receiyer of the revenues of the ^ 

late Bp. of Sarum 260 

1042 6 8 

Other payments 161 

£881 6 8 



A a2 
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III. 

DESPATCHES OF SIR JOHN DIGBY RELATING TO THE 
SPANISH PENSIONS. 

[5. P. Spanish Correflpondence.] 

1. SIR JOHN DIGBY TO THE KING • Sett. 9. 1613. 

App. IIL Mat it please your Most Excellent Majesty^ 

Did not the content of doing your Majesty falthAil and 
honest service oversway all other respects, I sho^d write this 
despatch with some grief and sorrow, b^ng therein to set down 
particulars of prejudice and stain to a person, the opinion of 
whose worth and integrity may perhaps oe of greater weight 
than any advertisements, and to whom I acknowledge I have 
had obUgation. Further, I must give warning £at some 
others be narrowly looked unto, and thereby cause jealousies 
and suspicions, which is an unwilling and unpleasing oflSce, did 
not my duty to Your Majesty make all things pleasing that 
tend to your service. 

There hath been no care or industry omitted for the dis- 
covery of the pot of roses. But it hath not pleased God to 
give so perfect success thereunto as I hoped for, in regard that 
some of our engines were not well made. Yet so much hath 
been attained unto, that did not the hope of a perfect work 
diminish and lessen the esteem of anything that falleth short €£ 
expectation, I doubt not but Your Majesty would judge that 
which is already done to be of more than ordinary conse- 
quence. 

* The following is the key to the cypher in which the more importsit parts oi 
this despatch are written: — 

a e i and j o n and r 
39 42 45 43 51 
' 40 43 46 49 58 
41 44 47 50 53 

bcdf w X ys 

13 5 7 31 33 35 37 

2 4 6 8 32 34 36 38 

All figures aboTe 53 are blanks, excepting those which stand for proper naiLes, 
which will easily be dlscorered by referring to the decyjrfiered despatches of the 
same year. 
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The first part of this despatch will concern a person, who, App. m. 
though he be already giving (I doubt) a fearful account to 
the Sovereign Judge of all things of his unjust service to 
Your Miyesty, yet because many roots of him may be yet 
living underground, and that, by revealing of the principal, his 
remaining instruments may be aetected, I durst not so far dis- 
pense with my duty towards Your Majesty upon any regard as 
not to make you exactly acquainted with all the particulars 
that are come to my knowledge. 

I conceive Your Mwesty will think it strange that your late 
High Treasurer and Uhief Secretary, the Earl of Salisbury 
(besides the Ayudas de costa, as they term them, which are 
gifts extraordinary upon services), should receive 6,000 crowns 
yearly pension from the King of Spain. 

I would not write it unto Your Majesty, did I collect it only 
by slight circumstances. But the probabilities are so pregnant, 
as (to me that only see them without knowing how far we may 
have acquainted Your Majesty and procured your connivjiiicc; 
they convince my belief of Us being an unworthy servant to 
Your Majesty. I shall set down all the particulars that induce 
me hereunto, leaving it to Your Majesty to make that judg- 
ment of him, as by the knowledge of these, and other things 
(unknown perhaps to me). Your Majesty's wisdom will be able 
to do with most truth and certainty. 

First, I find in a letter of the Conde de Villa Mediana, 
bearing date the 21st of February, 1605, that, whereas there is 
assigned to Beltenebras 4,000 crowns per annum, as to divers 
o^ers, he finds him so useful to the King of Spain's service, 
for the great hand he hath in the Government, and the power 
with the King of England, that he holdeth it fit that the pen- 
sion of Beltenebras be augmented to 6,000 crowns at the least. 
In conformity whereof he receiveth the King of Spain's 
answer by his letters, bearing date the 17th of May, 1605. 

Zuniga, in his letters of the 8th of June, 1609, writeth that 
it was intimated unto him from Beltenebras that he would be 
well pleased that his pension should cease, and that his services 
might be recompensed by the piece. Which the party upon 
conference intimated to grow, for there had been some slowness 
in extraordinary reward. And that he thought Beltenebras 
conceived it to be, because they in Spain (it should seem) held 
him suflicientlv content with his pension, which he would have 
little esteem if he had not extraordinaries. To this letter the 
King of Spain answereth by his of the 2nd of September, 
1609, written in Segovia, that in any case he give all content- 
ment to Beltenebras in any fashion and manner that himself 
shall desire. And that according to what he shall advise to be 
fit, shall be remitted unto him. 
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App.III. So that hereby it appeareth that from the year 1604, in 
which the peace was concluded, until the year 1609, his pension 
was continued, and then further order given for his fiiU satis- 
faction in that sort as should best like him% It now remaineth 
that it appear that this Beltenebras was the Earl of Salis- 
bury, which may be easily gathered by the following passages : — 

First, by the description of his authority in the government 
of the State> and his powet with the King, in the letter above 
mentioned of the Conde de Villa Mediana for the augmenting 
of his peiision. 

Velasco, in his letters of the 20th of February, 1612, 
writeth that of late from Beltenebras he received no advice 
of consideration, and that he is at present in great danger of 
death. 

He likewise writeth, in his letters of the 14th of April, 
1612, that there is arrived a secretary from Florence, who 
bringeth a certain offer of the portion to be given, and hath 
made promises of 100,000 crowns to Beltenebras, in case he 
procure the effecting of the marriage. 

Zuniga writeth, at his last being in England, in his letters of 
the 2nd bf June, that, since the dearth of Beltenebras, the 
match for Florence hath grown coli For he was the only 
furthered of it. 

Zuniga, at his last being in England, likewise writeth, in his 
letters of the 10th of JtJy, that there were certain commis- 
sioners appointed to see in what state the King of England's 
treasure was left by Beltenebras. 

But that which makes it apparent, and past conjecture, is 
that my confidant friend assureth me to have seen and had in 
his custody a letter written by Zuniga in >March last (a little 
before the departure of Don Diego Sarmiento de Acuna) to 
the Secretary of State, who required him to advertise what he 
held fitting concerning the payment of the pensions. To which 
he maketh answer that, at his coming aWay out of England, 
he left a perfect note, what was to be done, with Velasco. 
Wherein he knoweth little to be altered but that the 6,000 
crowns pension of the Earl of Salisbury hath by his death 
ceased. Sending this letter but from his lodging to the 
Secretary, it seems there was no need of cypher, or disguise, 
little fearing it should light into the hands where it hath. 
And hereby Your Majesty seeth it hath pleased God to clear 
this riddle. 

I have hitherto set down what I can allege against my 
Lord of Salisbury. Your Majesty may also be pleased to give 
me leave to write what I can collect, that may in any kind 
make for him. 
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Before his death, I find that Velasco advertifleth that he App. III. 
cannot attain to that certain knowledge of things as had been 
formerly done, for that Beltenebras, of late, gave him no adver- 
liseznents of consideration as to which there might be credit 
given. 

Further, Velasco (diverse months, as well before my Lord 
Treasurer's death as since) hath given hither very false and 
ridiculous advertisements, which Velasco could not have done 
[if! my Lord of Salisbury had dealt confidently with him. 

^Besides, I have observed in these later times (whether it 
were out of cunning or not I am not able to judge) a great 
adversenees and hatred in my Lord Treasurer to the businesses 
of Spain, so that it may be probably, or, at the least, charitably 
conjectured, that my Lord (at the first conclusion of the peace, 
when only the furthering of the maintenance thereof was 
expected from him, and since whilst the hope of some match 
with Spain was kept on foot) did take what he received for the 
agisting of those good ends of firm peace and nearer alliance ; 
but having, of late, discovered that the King of Spain did not 
really intend any such alliance, and likewise seeing, by many 
arguments, the sincerity of his friendship might justly be 
doubted of, he withdrew his former inclination and afiection 
towards the Spanish King and State i yet it may be he was 
content to receive their money and to put many tricks and 
untruths upon them. I write this imto Your Majesty by way of 
declaration, and not by way of excuse, for no circumstance can 
make his proceedings excusable or free from the name of false- 
hood and treachery unless he freely acquainted Your Majesty 
with all that passed, and that Your Majesty were contented not 
to be displeased that the Spaniards should be cozened. 

Ivjirill only add one thing more concerning my Lord of Salis- 
bury, and so come to the other particulars whereof I am to speak. 
My confidant friend telleth me that he knoweth that some of 
the letters which myself have written, and copied, of many of 
^em have been sent hither, and that liie procuring of them 
cost great sums of money. Your Majesty may be pleased 
to call for all my despatches to such as had the keeping of 
mv Lord Treasurer's papers, and that they may be conferred 
With the particular note, which I send by this bearer, of all 
such despatches as I have written since my coming into Spain. 
Thereby it will be seen what originals are wanting, and, it may 
be, I shall be able to make some good use thereof, for I already 
know so muph of these things, that sometimes a petty circum- 
stance cleareth a great doubt. 

Before I begin the second part of this despatch, I must humbly 
crave Your Majesty's permission to utter some few words by 
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App. m. way of apology, for that I well understand how ill it befitteth 
a gentleman or an honest man to put jealousies into the head 
of princes against their ministers, upon circumstances that have 
not strong probabilities ; but when the present danger or incon- 
venience will not fittingly admit of the delay which is requisite 
for the sifting and clearing of those suspicions which are not 
without cause conceived, I then suppose that the prejudice of 
particular men is rather to be adventured than Your Majesty's 
service or safety in the least manner hazarded. And this is now 
the case : for I see a person employed in Your Majesty's service 
in a place of so great consequence and trust, and that in times 
of danger, if he should be disloyal unto Your Majesty, might 
have so great power to do hurt, being indeed one of the guwls 
of your kingdom, as may well excuse my giving Your Majesty 
a caveat to have him carefully looked unto, although my sus- 
picions are not yet come to certain and direct proof. ' The party 
IS Sir William Monson, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, whom by 
diverse circumstances and collections I gather to be a pensioner 
to the King of Spain, as I fear (before it be long) I shall plainly 
make it appear unto Your Majesty. 

Further, I find in a note that hath come into my banda 
(which though it be imperfect. Your Majesty may give credit 
unto it, and likewise be pleased to hear divers particulars con- 
cerning it from this bearer, my secretary), that at the time 
when the Conde de Villa Mediana came from England, the 
King of Spain bestowed every year, in pensions in the English 
Court, the sum of 36,500 crowns, and that four of the said 
pensions being suspended, which amounted to the. sum of 6,000 
crowns, there was order left unto Zuniga for the payment of 
30,600* crowns yearly amongst the other ten whose pensions 
were continued. Now, considering that these persons must of 
necessity be of extraordinary rank and quality, since to my 
Lord of Salisbury himself there was given only 6,000 crowns 
per annum of certainty, I could not satisfy mine own conscience 
m regard of the faith I owe and will ever perform unto Your 
Majesty, but that I should highly fail in my duty towards you, 
if in this conjuncture, when Your Majesty is upon the point of 
making choice of your Secretary and other great officers, I 
should not give Your Majesty fiiis warning. And if I may 
presume so far, in a matter of so great consequence, to write 
anything by way of advice, I should, with all humility, counsel 
Your Majesty that since you have by God's providence and 
your own wisdom so long suspended the choice of your officers, 
you would yet be pleased for a while to forbear it, until some 
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clearer light be had of these myBteries. Your Majesty hath ever Afp. III. 

(I hope) found in me that wariness in my advertisements as 

not to give Your Majesty unnecessary alarm or to cast jealousies 
on the persons of any men. Neither would I (in a case of this 
importance, which belongeth not to me to speak of) adventure 
to write in this manner unto Your Majesty, were I not induced 
by such reasons and circumstances as, though they are not yet 
ripe to be preseijited unto Your Majesty as formal accusations, 
yet they are such against some that are not of the unlikeliest men 
to be called to the places vacant, as will not only make my 
suspicions justifiable, but they put on me an obligation to give 
Your Majesty this item. The double cyphers Your Majesty 
may conceive cannot but make things very intricate, yet cirw 
cumstances will give some light, so that there may be very well 
afforded unto me causes to suspect, when there shall not be 
sufSoient appearances for me to accuse, wherein it befitteth an 
honest man to proceed with slowness, and much certainty, if 
it be not for the preventing of present inconvenience. 



8. SIB JOHN DIGBT TO THE KINO.* Dbo. M. 1615. 

• • * • • 

Concerning the second part of Your Majesty's letter, wherein 
you are pleased to command me freely and without respect 
of persons to set down my knowledge concerning such 186 
[pensions] as shall have been distributed from Spain amongst 
servants and ministers, for which purpose Your Majesty, it 
seenoeth, is informed that there is yearly returned from hence 
to the Ambassador in England Ae sum of £20,000, Your- 
Majesty may be pleased to understand that, unless it be onlv 
this last year, I shall be able, by papers which I have obtained, 
to set down all such pensions, and most of the sums of money 
that have been given and distributed in 69 [England] ever since 
the conclusion of the peace. In the first years, 36,500 crowns 
were yearly assigned from hence for the payment of the settled 
pensions, accordmg to a note which I have formerly acquainted 

* This despatch is written in a cypher which is different from anj other oAcd in 
the collection. Consequently, though I was able withont any great difficulty to 
discoYer the key to the alphabet, I cannot be qnite certain abont all the proper 
names i I have theiefore in these cases retained the cypher, adding the names 
in brackets. Where proper names are giyen without any figures before them, they 
are either written in plain writing or in the ordinary cypher. The following is 
the key to the other words i — 

bed xyz aei and j o a and y 

31 33 35 . . , 66 65 67 16 19 22 25 28 

82 34 36 ... 34 66 68 17 20 23 26 29 

IS 21 24 27 80 
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App. m. Your Majesty with, and shown unto 80 [the Earl of Somerset] 
by Your Majesty's appointment. Afterwards divers of Your 
Majesty's ministers, refusing to receive that in the quality of a 
yearly pension which before had been bestowed upon them in 
the nature of presents and gratuities, first, for their assistance in 
the concluding of the peace, and after, for their good ofBces in 
continuing amity and good correspondency betwixt Your Ma- 
jesties, the said yearly allowance for pensions was brought down 
to 21,000 crowns. But the extraordinary siuns, upon particular 
occasions, that were then given to my Lord of Salisbury and my 
Lady of Suffolk, were very great, two of them (of which I 
have the account) amounting imto 44,000 crowns, which was 
promised; and everything was so particularly bargained for by 
them with the Ambassador, that both themselves and Your 
Majesty's service were drawn into strange contempt, as will 
appear by divers letters written from 149 [the Ambassador]* 
to 109 [the King of Spain], in so much that he writeth that 
they are to be bought and sold withal as he would do with 
shopkeepers ; and concludeth his letter with this, that as nothing 
is to be had of them without money, so for money he Uiinketh 
they would sell their souls to helL But I may not omit to let 
Your Majesty understand that by the same letters it appeareth 
that 79 [Suffolk] had no hand in any of these practices, for he 
saith of him, that he is a good and honoiu*able gentleman^ whom 
the other two abused and ruled as they listed. 

Since the death of my Lord of Salisbury, the chief pensions 
that were given were unto my Lord Privy Seal, which was 
4,000 crowns a year of certainty, and to my Lady Suffolk, 
according as she could agree upon occasions other sendee; but 
unto Lord Northampton, I find not any extraordinary gift to 
be given more than his yearly pension, only, I conceive, a little 
before his death he had a good round sum paid him by 149 
[the Ambassador] in gold : by what I can guess it was for the 
arrears of his pension. 

If it shall prove certain, as Your Majesty is informed, that 
149 [the Spanish Ambassador] spendeth £20,000 a year, it 
must needs be that he hath very lately fastened some great 
sums upon some of Your Majesty's ministers. For since the 
death of Lord Northampton, the allowance for ordinary pen- 
sions hath been but only 30,000 crowns yearly, in which I 
know I cannot be deceived, for that I have the copy of 109 
[the King of Spain's] warrant under his own hand for the 
payment of it, and snail likewise declare unto 70 [Your 

* 149 is, I beliere, a general cypher for the Spanish AmbaiMidor ui Loodoa 
at the time referred to, whatever his name majr have been. 
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Majesty] how it is bestowed. But that 80 [Somerset] should App. III. 
have received anything from 149 [the Ambassador], I have 
never in any kind been able to discover, neither do I think it. 
But I have ffreat reason to conjecture that 149 [the Am- 
ba^ador] hath oeen busy to draw my Lady Somerset unto his 
part, and to oblige her. But the particulars hereof Your 
Majesty will get the best notice of from Sir William Monson, 
who hath been 149 [the Ambassador's] instrument to negotiate 
therein, himself being and having been a pensioner to 109 
[Ae King of Spain] ever since the year 1604. The match 
being made with him by the Constable of Castile at his return, 
who then allotted him 4,000 crowns a year pension ) and, to 
that effect, gave him letters to the Conde de Villa Mediana, , 

dated at Gravelines the l^th of September, 1604. Which 
pension was afterwards by the said Conde de Villa Mediana, 
upon special occasions for the 109 [King of Spain's] service, 
augmented to 1,500 crowns, and so hath ever since and doth yet 
continue. I find likewise in the list for the distribution of 149 
[the Ambassador's] ordinary allowance 1,500 crowns ordained 
to be bestowed, upon occasions, in presents and new year's 
gifts, upon the Lady Jane Drummond. But I am bound in all 
conscience to tell Your Majesty that, in all the advet^sements 
that have come to my hands, I can not perceive that she ever 
received anything but only a slight jewel or two and a basin 
and ewer of some rich stone, given by 149 [the Spanish 
Ambassiador],^ as, I conceive, at her marriage. Neither in all 
die letters and despatches of 149 "[the Ambassador] which I 
have can I find any one thing to her prejudice. As for the 
third paTt of Your Majesty's letter, whereby it appeareth that 
Your Majesty hath received information by 77 [Win wood or 
Coke's P] means that 80 [Somerset] should have revealed unto 
the Ambassador Your Majesty's secrets and designs, I shall 
freely and undisguisedly set down unto Your Majesty such 
grounds and inducements as I have had to make me inclinable 
to that opinion. First, I' was of late told by the chiefest con- 
fidant I have left in this court, that he would hold no more 
correspondence with me ; neither was it possible for any man 
to serve 70 [Your Majesty]. For whatever I did here was by 
those nearest about 70 [Your Majesty] revealed imto 149 [the 
Ambassador]. And therefore that he would now retire himself,- 
for that he had learned lately that the first light against San- 
tander * came from 149 [the Ambassador], and that all the 
other proceedings with him were but out of the cunning of this 
State and Council to disguise and trick the true and first means 

* The person through whom Digbj obtained his information in 1613. He had 
lAteljr been detected in another intrigue with the Duke of Saroj. 
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App. m. of his discovery. But hereof I must confess unto Your 
Majesty I never had any other ground nor cause of jealousy, 
but only the speech of this party. And that by the examina- 
tions of the said Santander, the copy of which I have obtained, I 
find that he was chiefly stUl exunined upon the rack concern- 
ing me. Although in this particular I would not for the world 
lay the least imputation upon 80 [Somerset] that he should 
maliciously have betrayed so great a service, yet I can not but 
lay great blame upon him for want of secrecy and care in a 
business of so great consequence. For, first, I got certain 
knowledge that some parties had full notice of all such things 
as I had by Your Majesty's appointment delivered to 80 
[Somerset] against them, and thereof (as far as I then durst) 
I j»resumed to give Your Majesty some inkling; and oould 
(if I were present) quickly, by die circumstances, cause the 
truth to be discovered unto Your Mi^esty. Further, speaking 
one day by chance, by way of discourse with a particular 
friend of mine, and desiring to understand of him how he heard 
my services in Spain were accepted, he told me> * Extra- 
orctinarily well,' and that he wondered in his heart how it was 
possible for me to do those tilings which I did, viz. to get the 
copy of the King of Spain's letter, and his 149 [the Ambassa- 
dor's] despatches — * nay, and as I heard,'^ said he, * his very 
private instructions.*^ Wherewithal, I, being strucken unto a 
vefy strange amaze, seemed to make a jest thereat; saying 
that some one had raised that rumour for some particular eno. 
Whereupon he told me that, to deal plainly with me, he him- 
self had seen and read divers of them. And, upon further 
conference, he at last confessed unto me that they had been 
shown unto him by one Rawlins, a follower- of 80 [Somerset]. 
This party, though I should be grieved, for just reasons, to 
have him product, yet, if it may be of any use or moment to 
Your Majesty's service (to which all other respects must be 
submitted) the bearer hereof, my secretary, will nominate the 
party unto Your Majesty ; and he may [be] produced fiice to 
face witht the said Rawlins. This being true. Your Majesty 
will think I had, then, just cause to show an unwillingness to 
return again unto Spain, when I saw this business that so 
nearly concerned Your Majesty's service so c^elessly handled 
. Neither is it impossible that this imfortunate event of this 
business hath been caused, though not through disloyalty, yet 
through want of care and secrecy. But thereof I can no 
further accuse my Lord Somerset, than what out of these cir- 
cumstances may be collected. But the chief motives that hare 
made me think that Somerset used ill both Your Majesty*^ 
name and favour were since my last coming out of England, 
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especially in the speech that hath been for the treaty of a App. ni. 
match for the Prince with Spain, wherein, although I abso- 
lutely disclaimed in any kind so much as to sp^k thereof 
in quality of an Ambassador, and disavowed so much as 
Your Majesty^s pnTity that any such discourse was held, and 
to that effect (understanding from divers Your Majesty's 
ministers in the courts of other princes, that some rumour was 
raised that a treaty for such a match should be on foot), I wrote 
unto all parts, giving satisfaction and full assurance that Your 
Majesty nad never entered into anv such treaty, neither had 
any proposition to that effect ever been made, either by Your 
Majesty, or your order ; neither had there anything further 
passed therein than by way of ordinary discourse. And unto 
the Duke of Lenna, with whom I only dealt in the said busi- 
ness, I ever Uk&wise disavowed Your Majesty's having any 
knowledge of what passed, absolutely refusing to make any 
overture therein imto Your Maiesty, till I should see betwixt 
ourselves all difficulties (which m Ukelihood might arise) fully 
agreed upon» And, hereupon, when the Duke of Lerma had 
delivered me his particular demands in point of religion, I told 
him I durst not adventure to send them unto Your Majesty, 
unless they might be much altered and qualified. Which the 
Duke (after some conferences) seemed not unwilling unto. 
And to that effect several consultations were had amongst those 
that were formerly by this King deputed to this business. In 
the mean time (according to my bounden duty), I held it fit se- 
cretly to give Your Majesty notice of all that passed, and to send 
you a copy of those demands which the Duke of Lerma had giVen 
me. All which was discovered unto 149 [the Spanish Ambas- 
sador] ; and the same articles which I had sent, showed unto 
him, in the manner that I shall set down. First, one Sir 
Bobert Cotton came unto 149 [the Ambassador^ as sent unto 
him from 80 [Somerset], as a man whom he did afterwards 
desire to have employed betwixt them, especially in the busi- 
ness now on foot concerning the match. This Sir Robert 
Cotton assured 149 [the Ambassador] both of your Majesty's 
inclination and of 80 [Somerset's] will and power for the 
effecting of it Only, he said it was resolved to have the dealing 
therein taken wholely out of 141 [my] hands; and, therefore, 
if he already had not, he should do well speedily to procure 
sufficient commission from 109 [the King of Spain] to treat 
an4 conclude of it there ; and that the busmess should wholely 
be managed betwixt 80 [Somerset] and 149 [the Ambassador]. 
To which, when the Ambassador answered that he conceived 
the business could not but receive some prejudice, if it should 
now be taken out of 141 [my] hands, who nad formerly been the 
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App. in. only dealer therein, he signified unto him, that that was by 
80 [Somerset] fully resolved on. Which shortly afler, and ail 
the rest that Sir Robert Cotton had said, was by 80 [Somerset]] 
himself confirmed unto 149 [the Ambassador]. And at that 
meeting (as 149 [the Ambassador] adverdseth) he first per- 
ceived that 80 [Somerset] mortally hated 141 [me], whom he 
before thought to have been his great friend. For, said he, 
alleging that if 141 [Digby] should perceive the business to be 
thus taken out of his hands, he would questionless, out of 
spleen, endeavour all he could for the overthrowing of it ; and 
by his advertisements and relations unto 70 [Your Majestyl 
would do all the Ul oflSces he coulA To which 80 [ScHuersetl 
answered that 141 [Digby], either out of his discontent and 
hate, would do some such thing as would be his utter ruin ; or, 
at l^ast, would write in such manner of spleen and passion as 
.he mi^ht quickly be discredited with 70 [Your Majesty], and 
uo belief given, nor any reckoning naade of anything he snould 
advertise. And hereupon, by Somerset^ s persuasion, the Am- 
bassador dispatched away a post for such a commission as was 
desired. The which I understand was accordingly sent unto 
him. Afterwards, Cotton several times repaired unto the Am- 
bassador, as 9ent by Somerset, intimating the knowledge €j£ 
70 [Your Majesty] of all that 141 [I] had done here in Spain. 
Ana, for au undoubted testimony whereof, showed him the 
demands in religion made unto me by 113 [Lerma], which I 
lately sent unto 70 [Your Majesty], signifying likewise unto 
him that the matter might be so handled that 70 [Your 
Majesty] might be drawn to condescend unto them ; with many 
other particulars, which will be best known by the examina- 
tion of the said Cotton, if 70 [Your Majesty] shall hold it fit 
to have him apprehended, though I think Your Majesty will 
judge it fit to have it done upon some other colourable 
pretext. 

As for my future proceeding upon any discourse that may be 
offered concerning the match for 72 [Prince Charles] with a 
daughter of the King of Spain, I shall not therein, nor in any- 
thing else, by God's assistance, swerve any whit from Your 
Majesty's pleasure. So, fearing I have with this lone letter 
presumed too much upon Your Majesty's patience, humbly 
craving Your Majesty's pardon, I recommend you to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. 

Your Majesty's faithful servant and subject, 

John Digbt. 

Madrid, the 16th of December, 
1615. 8t«. vet 
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3. SIR JOHN DIGBY TO THE KING. April 8, 1610. A^^- ^^' 

[Written in London, after bis return.] 
By the marginal notes of my Lord Chief Justice 



Coke upon the enclosed letter, which is the same I received 
from him. Your Majesty will see in what particulars he desired 
to receive satisfaction, as judging he might make use of them 
in this business which he had now in hand, though indeed they 
have no relation to it ; neither, as I conceived, can there any 
inference be drawn from them concerning it, since it now 
appeareth that my Lord of Somerset acquainted Your Majesty 
with the dispatch, and concealed not those businesses of conse- 
quence fit)m you, as it seemeth my Lord Coke believed, when 
Your Majesty commanded me to attend him, for (as I re- 
member) he told me Your Majesty had never seen that 
dispatch. 

1 must confess unto Your Majesty that I am of opinion that 
the coming of this letter unto my Lord Coke's hands hath been 
the eause of his aggravating matters very far, for he having 
there found mention made or the discovery of Your Majesty's 
secrets, of great sums of money bestowed upon Your 
Majesty's principal ministers, of Spanish pensioners, of the 
eelhng of my dispatches, &c., either conjectured these things 
to have been absolutely held back from Your Mtyesty, or else, 
lighting upon them in the prosecution of the business conoem'- 
mg my Lord of Somerset, made a wrong application of them to 
him, whereas, the truth is, they had only a reference to times 
past, and I had formerly at large made Your Majesty ac- 
quainted with them, and so shall again my Lord Chancellor, 
as far as Your Majesty shall think it fit for your service. 

Of all that I am able to say unto Your Majesty concerning 
my Lord of Somerset, both of his careless manner of keeping 
those papers and secrets oonmiitted unto him by lour 
Majesty, as likewise his treating with the Spanish Ambassador 
in the business of the marriage, both without Your Majesty's 
privity, and clear in a contrary manner to that which Your 
Majesty had signified unto me was your pleasure should be 
held, I have in my former dispatches given unto Your Majesty 
a full accoimt, 6ut hereunto it is hkely much may be added 
by the light that may be gathered from Sir R. Cotton, if he 
may be examined concerning all the particulars in which he 
was employed by my Lord of Somerset to the Spanish 
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A pp. ITT. Ambaasador ; both how far he therein used Your Majesty's name, 
as likewise, what hopes and promises were riven for the effect- 
ing of the said match, and especially wheuier by my Lord of 
Somerset's directions, he discovered not certain propositions, 
and demands in point of religion, which in great secrecy I had 
sent unto Your Majesty ; as likewise, what other advertisement 
of mine he acquainted the Spanish Ambassador withaL 
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IV. 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE IMPRISONMENT OF SIR 
THOMAS OVERBURY, 

[HarL MS., 7002, fol. 281.] 
1. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER*] 

This after the receipt of your last First, for that of R App. IV. 
Killigrew, send it as soon as you can by this fellow, but very 
secretly for me to have in store ; but, for to-morrow, it shall 
be enough for me to show my legs wonderful little, which I 
will impute since this, though they were so afore, and then my 
message by Pembroke, and then I will use this vomit two days 
after, which will be a new occasion for you to be importunate 
to send me into the country to save my life, for 'tis not the 
close air, but the apprehension of the place that hurts me ; 
which you must stand upon. I have now sent by the Lieu- 
tenant to desire you (Mayerus being absent) to send young 
Crag hither and Nesmith. If Nesmith be away, send I pray 
Craff and Allen, two such as when they go back may go unto 
the King and relate how much my body is wasted with thought 
of the King's displeasure, and this place ; and this is all, for I 
will take no physic of them ; and upon this reason that till my 
mind be eased, no physic can cure my body, and so, having 
Aowed them this, I will desire them to come to you, then you 
to carry them in to the King, then you to send them in to the 
King by Patrick Mauld or so ; then presently after, go you in 
yourself, 

2. [SIR ROBERT KILLIGREW TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER] 

My Honourable Lord, 
I have here sent you enclosed the vomit you desired of me, 
but I would not counsel your lordship to take it, unless the 
physicians do allow of it, at this time ; for though this be as 

* This is the third letter of the series. The first is missing, the second contains 
Bothing of itnp<irtance, excepting the explanation of one or two nicknames used 
in the correspondence. Wherever these names, or those which were expUined at 
Somerset's trial, occor, I have snbstituted the true name. For the punctnation I 
im responsible. The headings in brackets are mine^ resting only upon internal 
evidence; the others are copied from the MS., which is only a bad copy of the lost 
originals. 

VOL. H. B B 
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App. IV. good as any can be, yet there is no such medicine good for all 
persons at all times, of which they are the best judges ; but if 
your lordship be resolved to taJte it, this bearer can give 
direction for the manner. 

Your honour's devoted servant, 

Robert Killigrew. 

3. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 

I seal this with my own seal, mark it welL I pray you seal 
with the stag's head hereafter, and send me my little seal again. 
By no means hear of my going out at all beyond sea, thou^ 
for an hour, but to Berry*, not by command, but stolen thither 
by discretion. Send me that vomit enclosed, if I stay here two 
days longer. Let this fellow be warned to be wat[chful], and 
get to serve somebody within [this] place, though but for a 
fortnight For that letter unaer my own hand concerning 
you, put all upon that Still stand upon that Best urge 
nothing till that be done ; for this must be done only by way 
of prayer and kindness. After, justify when I am gone. 
Though you have a grant, yet accept no delay for disputes. 
If this come safe write me word. 

4. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER-t] 

I sent toHlay a message to Northampton, and had only a fiur 
answer in generalities. Look, therefore, you touch nothing 
but effects, and urge dispatches, for my life lies upon it, and if 
this way fail, I pray you answer me directly to this, whether 
you will not use To} for a fortnight rather than leave me thufi. 
I know that will carry it directly. If you deny me that, I am 
satisfied. Another request, that you would convey that won- 
derful tale to me under unknown names by Mayerus or the 
Apothecary. Now he is sick is a fit time to urge a c<munisera- 
tion for my sickness, for I was never worse ; and, if you leave 
me here, I shall never see you more, and that, I fear, my 
enemies imderstand well enough, and hope so to come by my 
oflSce, but do not you be accessory to my death, though you 
could not conceive my body should have overlived thus much. 
The two Lords should mitigate my fault, and say I was surprised. 

5. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 
Now for Hansuffs§ new instructions, first, you must tell him 

* I do not know what place this is. 

t In a short letter, omitted, OTerbory deseribes the e£fect of the emetie which 
he had taken. 

X This word occurs two or three times in this correspondence. It is difficnk to 
saj what iu meaning is, unless it is some sham illness, with which "^ 
accustomed to melt James's heart. 

§ One of the uninterpreted names. 
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that you are so far from speaking of this, as that you must a pp. TV. 

make him swear, and so he Suffolk, that no man shall know 

this, but only he and Suffolk, not Suffolk's wife nor any child, 
nei^er will you have any of your friends know it ; but es- 
pecially not ^e King, because he must, in appearance, after 
the offices be settled, be the author of this reconcilement, and 
must know nothing of this privately done betwixt you three 
and me when . . • . know it, and therefore Suffolk must take 
care not to tell his wife, nor no soul living. Now for the 
first obligation betwixt you, which is my delivery, say you 
have prepared it so that if Suffolk do but what you will pro- 
pose, he and I together will carry him out straight, and that is 
that Suffolk must come to the King one morning at Green- 
wich and tell him that the Lieutenant hujus loci is come to him, 
and tell him Overbury is every night so sick as he is ready to 
die, and that these two or three nights, he hath set one to 
watch him in another room without his knowledge, who thought 
still he would not live an hour, and that he, being of a 
haughty nature, and ashamed of this disgrace, conceals it, and 
will not so much as confess a word of this to the physicians. 
Now, for his part, he is afraid he will die in his house, except he 
be dismissed, and that upon the sudden, ere any know. For, to our 
knowledge, his keeper knows not of this. Hereupon may Suffolk 
say, * Sir, I, hearing this, thought myself bound in honesty to tell 
you, first for fear he die in the night* It might cost my 
Lord of Rochester his life too, when you see how passionately 
he loves him. Next, Sir, for my own part I speak, for the 
world, thinking me his enemy, would lay his blood to my 
charge, whioh I wonld not have imputed to me for all the 
world. Now, Sir, take no notice, I pray you, of what I in- 
form; but, what you do, do suddenly, before it be too late, 
and let my Lord of Rochester know nothing but that you do 
it for his sake, never taking notice that I have said anything, 
and, indeed, considering his offence, being only a hasty answer, 
a month of such close imprisonment is punishment enough.' 
Here is a plot exquisitely laid, the King imderstanding no 
correspondence betwixt Suffolk and you. But now, here is the 
caution of it. For your enemies insulting, be sure they never 
hoped for such . a day of public glory, howsoever my friends 
conceal it from you. Bullion,* Deputy of Ireland, all Am-, 
bassadors hear of it. You writ me nothing whether you hav^ 
yet forbid Northampton, as he looks for any friendship from 
you not to mingle his little business with these present, or else 
that he and you will be strangers, which I know be will i^ot 



* Another of the uninterpreted nMnes. 

B B 2 
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App. IV. have a public demonstration of. And for him 'tis no matter. 
Only traffic with Suffolk You writ me nothing what security 
you have for the second with NevilL* That is all neglected, 
for, if it be his man,t except you have some foreknowledge of 
it, they will count it no act of yours. Be rid of those you 
Iceep, and get me restored, and, if ever you and I engage either 
for faction or public, never trust me. Let everything go as it 
will, but if you now . . . , with writing letters, and fit theae 
turns, wait, go to church, be necessary about him till I be re- 
stored, then you betray me, for that is all he aims at ; but when 
he sees you make use of every opportunity to no other end, 
but to rid me out of this place, and that, for other business, you 
will meddle with none, he will dispatch me. Therefore look 
now to your fashion, for he observes well whether time work 
anything, and you see how well he quiets you with kind 
generalities, but in particular gives you not one effect ; as the 
other day he told you, to cure your sickness, that, if you would 
do but this, you should obtain your ends sooner than you 
expect. Upon that presently you made an [ — t ?] recovered, 
got abroad ; what done, notwithstanding so just a pretence for 
him as my sickness, he could not grant that of which never 
mitn for such an offence as mine was restrained of; nay, such 
an offence as he himself sought, for he knew, afore they came, 
I would not go such a journey, nay, what is more, presently 
after, would not believe you about my sickness ; nay, in your 
last conference, begun to slide back and talk to you of showing 
his favour to you otherwise, so by that means to call the point 
itself in question which before you took for granted, and with 
speed, by reason of his words, * Sooner than you looked for.' 
Do but mark this proceeding, and thereupon leave off your con- 
fidence, and suspect all but effects. Of that you have not had 
yet one — nay, he hath not told you yet that so I would reform, 
I should return to Court Mark how you are handled. To- 
day I hear nothing of having the liberty of this place, and the 
fellow is now to be put away, and indeed I would be glad he 
were gone for our security, for now if you cannot get present 
access for my friends, and upon my sickness too, I never look 
for it : a Tuesday is a month close prisoner. Sure the reason 
to keep me close so long is to try all ways upon you alone, 
whether he can work your consent to a separation, for, after the 
doors are open, then, he thinks, we will mingle thoughts again, 
and after that he will not hope for it Therefore now is the 
time he will try you all ways, therefore lose no hour to declare 
your resolution that God forsake you, if ever you forsake me 

♦ Second secretaiy, I snppote. f Winwood. 
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for any hope or fear, and let it be an example to liim that App. IV. 
you can forsake him, and tell if ever you rest, eat, or sleep 
quietly till you have me restored, and this boyish shame taken 
oflF you ; and then show him your resolution. For me, I shall 
be reformed according to his instructions never to transgress, 
which he cannot but accept. If that will not, you will quit 
all business, to take away the subject of this vexation, or if both 
these faH, it will have a worse end. You desire Hansuff or 
Pembroke's brother's liberty, or rather to shut yourself up in a 
park and die, for this you will never overlive. These three, 
when he sees sure, he will choose the first and presently tend 
towards it. For loving nje better than him, what he touched,* 
you must never let such a thing slide by unanswered, for 
that you are a natural man; where your most love is, there your 
most company is, and he can never say that anything that this 
world had drew him one hour from youf, nor ever was with me 
but when by reason of his business, or other company, you could 
not be with him, and you fear the satiety of your companv hath 
brought him to this little fondnesa of you. Indeed, Pembroke, 
Southampton, Chandos, and Nevill, were company too mean. 
Look upon their companions, More, Butler; and there was 
no gentleman that applied himself to you, but were of the best 
quality and houses of England, as Jermyn, Berkeley, Radcliffe, 
Mansell, Killigrew, Udall, Lidcote, the best houses in England. 
You are no old man yet, nor can delight in old company con- 
tinually. That day Nevill is made, J be sure you never so 
much as to take notice of it, or look cheerful. Tell § you 
receive no honour till first you be freed from disgrace. 'Tis 
the manner of benefits pleaseth, not the matter ; but you, for 
preferring a good servant to lose a friend, was an ill recompense. 
Besides, for the thing itself, if it be well done now, it had been 
better done some ten months ago. The delay hath spoiled the 
world, and the ending of it worst, to take away one that ha,th 
deserved as well as ever he can deserve ; ever so, without any 
rejoicing, speak. There engage Nevill presently, as soon as 
the company is gone, about me. Perchance this man will send 
Abbot to deal about me ; if he do, never answer him nor any 
else, but say you use not to speak to your master by mediators. 
You may speak with him himself. If you cannot do something 
presently, you must take that To again, and not recover till 1 
am out, and be so dangerously sick that you much desire to 
speak with me before you die. Tell him that is your last 

* i.e. As for loving me better than him, which he toached npoo. 

f ? Drew yoQ one hour from him. 

I Made Secretary. 

S Sic : bat probably some name is omitted by the copyist. 
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App. IV. request to him, and so you must continue till you have got me 
out, and got Pati*ick Mauld and Mont.* to be with him still. 
This do rather than let me live here • • . a • . . this fashion, and 
my mind overthrow my body for even Do somewhat like an 
honest man and a friend ; though you never do more, get me 
from hence. For the opinion of this deed, alas 1 you bid me 
have a good heart You must know that the best hearts can 
ever worst bear shame and victory ; and so, for my part, I 
wonder to hear that you [are] abroad and are seen in the 
world, I being here ; for God r^use me if I be not so ashamed 
of staying here so long that now I never dare open the windows 
to look out ; and, for the offence he speaks, bid him gravely 
beware lest, when all comes to all, it prove my words imported 
no contempt Say * Sir, 'twere well you thought of that, 
having restrained a subject's liberty, of his quality, thus k)ng 
and close, to which, contempts never use to have above a 
week.' 

6. [Sm THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER. (?)] 

You must give order presently, and send back for wine, jelly, 
and a tart to be brought to me to-morrow by James, and then 
for the jelly and the wine will I never have it up to my cham- 
ber at tdl, but have it conveyed from James to the Lieutenant's 
wife, which is the best way. So too for a cold pasty of venison, 
I will send it to the Lieutenant's, but that Cannot be done to- 
morrow. He that brings me this letter brings no tart which is 
ill lost, for to-morrow I would have the wine and jelly delivered, 
therefore you must send a footman away all night The con- 
veyance is better by my man than Giles, for Gilesf is more 
suspected. Instruct Nevill, if he can, to fall in talk about me 
at Windsor, both for never speaking an undertaking word, but 
modestly and discreetly, and so for not sending messages t<5 him 
from hence. Lose not to-morrow for sending. I pray you let 
me know to-morrow before dinner whether tnat in the scurvy 
greasy bottle were legible and whether I shall send an unctious 
message to Northampton by the Lieutenant, which I think 
would do weUL 

7. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURf TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER] 

Take heed you be not cozened in the relation of this business, 
for he that the King hath appointed to warn the Lieutenant, 
and relate to him what is founds may say the Lieutenant saitb 

* Is this Montgomery ? t OUtM RawUnt. 
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this and that which he never spake* Therefore, the day the App. IV. 
King comes to this town, let one be sent afore to the Lieu- 
tenant to warn him to come to the King as to speak about my 
Lady Arabella, and then let him ask of himself directly whether 
there were any such paper afore, whether any since ; so you 
go to the root, else the instrument of conveyance may overthrow 
all, but this way you deceive him quite. I tell you what makes 
me think the Lieutenant never said any such thing, but theiy 
feign it upon him. Yesterday, he and I talking of news, I told 
him how ignorant of all things I was since I came in, he said, 
' Nay, you have received wine and tarts.' I took it presently 
upon the lift [?] and a Testament lying upon the table, I swore 
upon it that none of all those things ever conveyed any thing 
to me but themselves; and he took up the book straight 
again, and swore he never suspected that they did, and 
the same he swore to me again this morning, taking it un- 
kindly that I would suspect his suspicion* Therefore, the man is 
belied, and the King abused by the instrument* Now, there- 
fore, look to it. This was on Tuesday night, for the fellow 
here ***** being so far engaged * . . . greedy villain, as 
your . • * * he now and then seems dainty • • • * or a pro- 
mise from you . * • • under you* About what . * * * and I 
will entertain his . * • * him faithful enough, but I * . * have 
spoken that they should * • • * but so that there is but two . • . 
sure my landlord is set on to [be] jealous, which is no hard 
work, for yesternight again he wondered at my being here this 
long, Mansell out, and returned again to Court, whose cause 
and manner and time of imprisonment was much different from 
mine, and he had the same enemies I have, and no such friend. 
This he told me how much cause you had to venture not only 
your fortune but even your life for me, for 'twas well known 
all this malice c . * upon me, not for any fortune or titles that 
I had, but for making a stranger so great an actor in this State ; 
besides, he knew that, out of my truth to you, I had refused 
two thousand pounds from Ignatius, f and entered into a 
quarrel against Pembroke. I told him I wondered too, and 
I knew 'twas without example, such an imprisonment upon a 
contempt, and for a man first to show an utter inability, and 
after that, and in that respect to profess unwillingness, I thought 
it was a contempt without example. Now, I perceive by that 
you said of the law-speakers that you [have] been made believe 
that mine was a fault, and, if it were not for you, much would 



* These blanks, and those in a later part of the letter, are in this MS. appa- 
rently caused by a matUation of the original from which the copy was taken, 
t Salisbury [?] 
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App. rv. be done. Sir, be not deceived ; as my accusations were all 
false afore, so is my fault no fault, (what said the Duke* about 
going over ?) nor, had it been the uttermost contempt, is this 
kind of imprisonment due to it. I said I would not .... that 
I must maintain .... for to gain that word .... them first 
I thought .... then the lawyer said .... not leave my 
country, which .... to be granted, and Pembroke .... I 
be not deceived, they .... Mansell too out, so to my .... 
compassion both to the world .... what will you say if the 
King, as he told you at first that you would not have me send 
him post to .... or Oxford straight, so now he say that you 
would not have me take him out any degree ; and so with form 
put you off again, am not I then in a good state, the progress 
coming on, by trusting upon you ; or have not you done well, 
the people dissolving within four days, to have those in your 
hands that, if this trick hit not, you are undone, for I warrant 
few in England but think 'tis your plots and vanity to keep 
them in your hands though the State be ruined by it ? O have 
you not husbanded these two months well, both for me and 
Nevill ? In what degree we were both the first hour, there 
are we still, and I fear that course of quick dispatch which I pre- 
scribed must be your refuge now when all is done, for I hope 
you will neither suffer me here longer nor keep those longer in 
your hands, whatever course you take, for both those I hojje 
you are resolved. Then I wonder to see you so cozened as to 
think the King keeps me here in respect of my fault, or in re- 
spect of NevilFs business. For he knew at .... I was as 
far from that, as here thus close, but the matter was Libells [?] 
had told him you governed him, and Agrippinaf told him he 
durst do nothing to discipline you. Now he, to let them see 
'tis not so, but that he could discipline you, when he pleased, he 
hath continued this with making objections, and telling of in- 
formations, and so won time upon you by hearing answers and 
the like. I should be glad to hear Will. Udall's business of 
hides went on, for his sake no less than my own. For the re- 
version after Fulk Greville for Jack Lidcote's boy, you may 
keep any other from having it till a fit time to pass it for him. 
For Badger's stewardship, I would he had it For Shirley's do 
somewhat. 'Tis a fine suit This year hath been lost both for 
office and parks. Make that sure at the end of it Upon you, 
you] know, my fortunes depend too. If I had brought it to 
! Pembroke's brother or Hansuff, they had passed it sooner, and 
would have made my part £5000, for, in all, 'tis twelve, 
embroke can cause Agrippina make the Archbishop cease 

* Of Lennox. f Probably the Queen. 
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from being any more of the plots with them^ and shame him for App. IV. 
what is passed. Her nature is, if it be well followed, now 
odiers would oppress me, to be as much for me, as afore she 
was against me. Do you and NeviU set Pembroke upon this. 
So Uiere is two taken off, the Archbishop and Northampton, 
and then one push will rid me hence. If he have a design, 
Tather a wish (I think) than a hope to have me go over for two 
or three months, whidi I think he will not have, the answer to 
that is that nothing helps the spleen so much as our native air, 
and foreign, though better, hurts it ; therefore, of late Mr. 
Bargess, the famous preacher, having the spleen, though other- 
wise of a strong body, wasfain to leave his charge at the Hague, 
only to come to London his native air, for the ease of his sick- 
ness : and I whilst I was abroad, was never well [an] hour, as 
Mayerus knows, which made me return so soon. This late 
example of Mr. Burgess known will prevent that motion ; and 
best, if it be used by way of discourse beforehand. Mr. Bur- 
gess, the silenced preacher, had at the Hague a great stipend, 
and was fain for the spleen to come to his native air and lose all, 
being forbidden to preach here; mark that. Will the King 
mark by this particular if all the tricks and tales they put upon 
me were for my sake, or to reflect his anger toward me upon 
Nevill's business, which is a good observation, for they made 
as Aough they were only angry at me, without any meaning to 
hinder the King's intent. I am of opinion that villain Andrew 
gave them notice of your sending tarts ; and for your cousin (if 
you did not send for him up foreknowing my absence) 't were 
well you sent him home, for either his charge is to no purpose, 
or else he is very negligent of it, to live here so long, and you 
know, in the progress, if he have not stable [and] bed as he please, 
then his murmuring goes by your nation to the King, and so 
lights on me, for Gid. and he have their offices in possession. 

S. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 
You might do well to write to the catopard ♦ to-night, to 
will her n^e her father sure, which, except he think it will be 
a beginning of a perpetual friendship with you, 'twill not be. 
You might do well to write to Northampton to-night, as sor-* 
rowing both for his sickness, and also for his absence on Sunday ; 
but desire him to show his love in making others sure though . 
himself be away. 'Twere well, either to-night or to-morrow, 
to make the King not only passive, but to tell you what he 
will do aforehand. Be sure to be present yourseli, that will do 
much ; and, for the Archbishop and Suffolk, not to trust to any 

* Lady Essex. 
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App. IV. mediation, but to speak to them yourself. For my sickneaB of 
consumption BJiddatus ht/pocondriacus^ May ems may be called 
on his oath. If he doubt, your presence when 'tis moved will 
do much both with the King hunself, and the rest will not 
break promise afore you. Urge to the King Ramaey and 
ManseU, that something may be done for your sake to me as 
to others. I pray you let the King know the intent of my 
letter, both before and now, which was to desire his pardon, 
that my heart was far from offending him. For my words, 
they were spoken, as being surprised on the sudden, and spoken 
in regard of my sickness, not of his conunand. So by foretelling 
the effect of my letter, prevent that objection that I sought 
not the King's fevour, when you know I desired to write 
ten weeks ago. So for sueing to the Lords, that cannot be 
objected ; for when the Lords were here, I being then in a fit 
of my fever, I got the Lieutenant to desire my Lord Northampton 
to move the Lords in my behalf for their favour and mediation 
to the King. But my Lord Northampton returned that he 
would first speak with you about [it]. I pray you remember 
this offer of mine, for that prevents to that ol^ection that 1 sent 
not to them. If you would, by your catopard,* by Northamptcm, 
or in any way make sure Suffolk, all were gained in him only. 
A message from me to Suffolk would have done good, for 
otherwise he will fear that when I come abroad, however you 
stand now, I will direct you. But for that you must give him 
assurance for me to be his. Northampton being siek, if he deal 
betwixt you, will hurt it much ; but when you see him, speak 
with Suffolk yourself, and that is best of alL From France 
keep me, I pray you, though I take physic at the progress at 
my chamber. 

9. [Sm THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT BOCHESTEE.] 

This morning (notwithstanding my fasting till yesterday) I 
find a great heat continue in all my body, and the same desire 
of drink and loathing of meat, and my water is strangely high, 
which I keep till Mayerus come. This distemper d heat, 
contrary to my constitution, makes me fear some fever at the 
last, and such an one meeting with so weak a body will quickly, 
I doubt, end it And, in truth, I never liked myself worse, 
for I can endure no clothes on, and do nothing but drink, this 
is the story, now my request to you, and it may be my last, is 
that you would get me leave to go to my own chamber to- 
night, and after mne o'clock I may go thither in the Lieutenant's 
coach, unseen and unknown .... possible to get me hence 

* Lad J Essex. 
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to-night because of that bueiness to-morrow, then pressing App. IV. 
to-night vehemently will make him condescend for to-morrow 
night, and besides will keep the other from failing to-morrow ; 
and to-morrow night, however I am, though I die for it, I will, 
if I may, go out of this place, if I cannot to-night. But if 
he deny you to-night, and to-morrow night too, then this is my 
last request of you, which if you deny me, you will tempt me 
far, that after moving it to-morrow and failing, to go to bed 
and take To, and not stir though he remove, till I be out. You 
know, the other business being done, you can have no politic 
pretence to put me off. My head is weak, and I write this 
much in pain, if you succeed not in the neither of the former, 
if you deny me the third* 

10. [SIR THOMAS OVERBUBY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 
My fever is relapsed, my water as high as ever, therefore 
this is the time to strike, what if you should take notice of 
the tale to the King, and so cut it up by the root,? 'Tis won- 
derful to me, that after three months' capitulation, he should 
offer to deal so with you at last. You wrote to me that he said 
he would grant you all your suits. 

n. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 

I was let blood Wednesday ten o'clock. To this Friday 
morning my heat slackens not, my water remains as high, my 
thirstiness tibe same, the same loathing of meat, having eat not 
a bit since Thursday was sennight to this hour. The same 
scouring and vomiting. For yesternight about eight o'clock 
after Mr. Mayerus was gone, I fainted and vomited. The 
very same dryness. 

12. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 

Though you may not take notice directly, yet you may say, 
' Sir, after so many promises you will not deal indirectly with 
me. I should be sorry to see that in your disposition.' Then 
say, ' Sure you have been abused in some tale ; in that, you 
will find yourself pitifully abused.' So, afar off, you may 
shame him out. What censure had Ramsey here? What 
censure had Pierpoint for the key ? O this is strange ! You 
must arm the two Lords with these particulars, especially those 
public partiality of Du : * Max : f Ramsey. If this fail, there 
IS no way left but immediately upon the refusal and breach of 
promise. To for a week. That is the last refuge, and your 
reason is honest, for my fever grows so upon me anew that> 

* ? The Dake of Lenox. f ? Maxwell 
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App. IV. by God, if you leave me here a week longer, I think I shall 
never see you more ; for the fever will never leave me while 
I am here. 

13. [SIB JOHN LIDCOTE TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTEIL] 

Right Honourable and my very good Lord, according to 
your lordship's command I have safely conveyed the notes 
which I received from your lordship. Doubt not of the good 
use will be made thereof. My brother utterly disclaims that 
he ever had any distrust in Mayerus' physic. Therefore humbly 
prayeth your lordship, if it be possible, to remove that appre- 
hension of the King. That which I • spoke to Sir Robert 
Killigrew myself was rather to show the distemper that the 
violent working of the physic had brought him to it, than any 
distrust he had of it. I know your lordship had heard that 
the warrant for our going to him was presently recalled, so 
that I have no more admittances to him ; but, this morning, 
it pleased my Lord of Northampton to send for me to let me 
know that he would grant a warrant to Mr. Lieutenant of the 
Tower to carry in his will to him to see it published. The 
Lieutenant but yesterday told my brother's man Lawrence 
that he wondered that his master's friends were so slack in 
finishing his will, for, he said, he doubted him now more than 
ever he did. Yet he makes show to us to be more comfortable 
in himself than he was. He hath taken all your lordship's 
aurum potabile, is entered into another glass, and surely findeth 
much good of it, and eateth broth every day. Therefore we 
hope well of him. The greatest comfort I can give him is 
the assurance of your lordship's favour, of which he hath had 
so long and so noble trial as now he cannot doubt the con- 
tinuance thereof. For which how much both himself and all 
his friends stand charged in duties to your lordship, I cannot 
express. Only for mine own particular, I humbly beseech 
your lordship to stand assured, that I will neither have life nor 
any other ability that shall not really be at your lordship's 
command. I have received since your lordship went to Fam- 
ham three several letters. 

Your lordship's humble servant, 

John Lidcote. 

Ju)7 26. 

14. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON.] 

To say I could have related anything from your lordship but 
the effects of yoiu: utmost displeasure I cannot yet, notwith- 

•<be»'MS. 
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standing such hath been your lordship's nobleness as, upon App. IV. 
my Lord of Rochester's request to forget things past 

Your lordship hath pleased to been \_sic] an earnest mediator 
to His Majesty for my liberty, by which intercession I under- 
stand [the] state of my liberty is much bettered, which favour 
receiv^ from your lordship, considering things, past make[s] a 
greater impression of gratitude in me, than if I had proved it 
from one from whom 1 could [have] hoped for it. 

But now, if it would please your lordship to add again your 
lordship's hand to perfect this work so successfully begun, and 
to be a means first for my present liberty, and after for the re- 
covery of His Majesty's favour, I protest before the living God 
I will ever hereafter be as faithful to you as your lordship's 
own heart, and when I digress from this protestation let this 
letter be a testimony to convince [me] of dishonesty to all the 
world. 

I am yet but weak, which will make the benefit of my 
Kberty more precious, and am not able to write much, but so 
Grod deal with me both for my liberty and health as I do 
not this only out of necessity of my present state, but that I 
am withal desirous to receive favour from your lordship in this 
business as the person of so much honour and directness as 
that next my Lord of Rochester I shall [desire*] to cast my- 
self upon your lordship, if your lordship will be pleased but to 
accept me, and be to me as I shall deserve. So humbly taking 
my leave I rest 

15. SIR THOMAS OVERBURY TO MY LORD CHAMBERLAIN.t 

Right Honourable, 

That which your lordship vouchsafed to do in my 
behalf [before J] the progress and at Salisbury gives me this hope 
though it were at the request of my Lord of Rochester, that 
your lordship's heart is not irreconcilable towards me, but my 
desire is not to rest there only [not] to have your lordship my 
enemy ; but if all the service I can perform may win your 
lordship's good opinion and trust, and make me to be received 
as one of yours, [so] much honour and [directness §] have I 
ever seen in your lordship both toward friend and enemy as I 
shall think it happily employed, and with as much zeal I shall 
perform it as any creature of your lordship's living. And 
since it hath pleased your lordship to concur so really with my 
Lord of Rochester to His Majesty in my behalf, I profess 
upon my faith and salvation that it shall be my endeavour to 
the uttermost of my credit to continue that friendship between 

* MS. dif pre. f The Earl of Sofiblk. X ^S- or for. § MS. direction. 
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App. IV. your two lordships firm and inviolable, and that without respect 
to any either that is or [is] to be ; and this is the uttermost 
assurance that a Christian and an honest man can give : and so 
humbly taking my leave, I rest. 

Your lordship's to be commanded, 

Thomas Ovebbitrt. 
Good, my lord, excuse my blotting, by reason of my weakness 
at this time. 

16. THE COPY OF MB. LIEUTENANTS LETTER TO ME.* 

I humbly beseech your lordship that my Lord Chamberlain 
receiving my letterf sent together with this of Sir Thomas 
Overburyl may understand that I write another man's wares, 
not my own, and that where the cross is § he made me alter as 
mine, and not his own, lest my lord might again think his 
liberal profession was with reservation, for he is feared lest 
my lord should not be satisfied. His own direction I have 
also sent for part his own hand to be a deed to the letter. In 
that which I delivered to your lordship to be sent to Sir 
Thomas Monson, his phrase falls short of that which he is now 
brought unto, [which] must be considered according to the 
difference of time between his resolutions. 

Your lordship's, &c, 

G. Helwts. 

I sealed my letter to my lord in his sight after he had read 
it, and if need be, will justify as his act, whatsoever is therein* 

17. MR. LIEUTENANT TO MY LORD CHAMBERLAIN, BY 

OVERBUBrS DIBECTION. | 

Right Honourable, 

I returned Sir Thomas Overbury your lordship's 
answer, which, because it was not so ample as he looked for, he 
suspected his own stridtness toward your lordship. Therefore 
he hath thought good to enlarge himself, wishing according to 
his true and plain heart to your lordship to receive a free and 
noble answer. The first effect of your favours he hopeth will 
be showed in your lordship's endeavours for his present liberty, 
and that as one post is dispatched hither for answer of your 
lordship's acceptance, so another might be dispatched to solicit 

• Northampton, f No. 17. J Na 15. 

§ The bracket in No. 17. 

I) There are two copies of this letter, one without the clause which if prtm in 
brackets, and which was added afterwards. Thej are both miserablj copied ; some 
sentences in each bein^ mere nonsense as thej stand. The letter, as giTen above, 
is founded upon a collation of the two. The following is a note appended hj 
Northampton to the first : — ' This is the copy, without the addition of the posl- 
script, as it should have gone, the first indited bj Sir Thomas Orerbnrj, writtsQ 
bj the lieatenaDt.' 
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kis enlargement, else might the services which he intendeth App. IV. 
melt and not become so profitable as he heartily doth wish ; 
and, so soon as he is free, doth desire he might make his first 
address in some private place where your lordship shall appoint 
that he mi^ht ^ve furuier assurance of that he hath heartily 
profefised, [in mean time protesteth that those things past, 
which gave your lordship offence toward him, have never pro- 
ceeded of any ill affection towards your lordship, or yours, in 
any* personal dislike, but upon many provocations and injuries 
whidi your lordship never knew, and such as no man but noted 
to be sensible.]! Thus commending my endeavours, and all as 
in any to serve your lordship, I wiU always be proud to serve 
you, and will always so rest 

Gervase Helwts. 

IS. HT LORD CHAKBERLAIN TO SIB THOMAS OVERBURY. 

Sir Thomas Overbury, 

The free protestation of your desire to give me satisfac- 
tion for former wrongs hath taken so good impression in me as I 
shall be willing to give testimony thereof by my best assistance 
for your liberty, wherein notwithstanding, not to be mistaken, 
I must let you know that I dare not be a peremptory imder- 
taker when I consider in how [great] a degree His Majesty was 
offended with your contempt, so as I conceive your freedom 
must be a work of some time. But because you so freely 
offer yourself to me specially in employing your uttermost 
endeavours to mediate a fast friendship between my Lord of 
Rochester and myself without respect of any of your new 
friends, so much am I affected with this, as I desire to contract 
with you that when your liberty shall be procured I may call 
again for this your letter written to me with this assurance and 
which I now return to you as pledge and assurance of your 
promised good offices between my Lord of Rochester and me. 
j&y it you are engaged to do this, and for this I will be 

Your loving good friend 

T. Suffolk. 

19. TO THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Right honourable and my very good lord, 

I received an advertisement yesterday from your lord- 
ship by Mr. Lieutenant that my Lady of Essex hath been 

* MS. many. 

t The first bracket is in the MS. ; see No. 16. The second bracket onght to be 
where I have put it, as the last sentence is in both copies. There is a note to the 
eopj with the interpolation, * From the mark downward he added bj a postscript 
under his own hand to that which was before written.' 
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App. IV. informed of some speeches of mine wherein I should wrong her in 
her honour. 'Tis true, my very good lord, that I have heard from 
many, yea and from my Lord of Rochester himself, with what bit- 
terness her ladyship would often speak of me, and out of the sense 
of that 'tis possible I may have spoken with less respect of her 
than was fit, but that ever I touched her in point of her honour 
far be from me, for I protest 'twas never in my words, nor in my 
belief: and this I will profess to all the world, and if either my 
Lady of Suffolk or the lady herself shall rest unsatisfied, I will 
be ready to tender as much to their ladyships, and to say the 
same which now I write to your lordship. And for my Lady 
of Essex, if only I might be freed from her ill will for time to 
come, there shall be no man readier to respect and honour her 
than myself; and so, with inexpressible thanks to your worthy 
lordship for the favour I have received from you, I rest 
Your lordship's most obliged servant to command, 

Thomas Overbukt.* 

From the Tower, 24th of Augost, 1613. 

20. THE COPY OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY'S SECOND LETTER 
TO MY LORD CHAMBERLAIN, IN MY LORD OF NORTHAMP- 
TON'S HAND. 

Bight Honourable and my very good lord. 

Your lordship's so clear and hearty acceptation of my 
service, so that now I am bold to account myself as one of yours, 
hath t and settled my thoughts as I am confident they 

shall never be again removed ; only my grief is that unhappily 
I have been a stranger thus long unto your lordship. 

I have returned here my letter again aforesaid,^ and for the 
contents which engage me, let me perish if I be not as faithful 
servant between your two lordships as to my own soul, and do 
conceive to foresee that knot so near tying, which I am confi- 
dent it will not [be] in the power of man to dissolve ; and, for 
my endeavour therein, that it shall not be in the power of any 
to divert me, my Christianity lives on it. 

Now, good my lord, give me leave as your servant to make 
this only request that whereas your lordship says it will be a 
work of some time, that your lordship will be pleased, as much 
as in you lies, to shorten that time, which I crave of your lord- 
ship not only for my liberty itself, but principally for my health 
sake ; for though my disease be gone, yet the piercing air and 
solitariness of the place will not suffer my strength to grow but 
slowly, which change of air will quickly recover, and as soon as 
I am out, and may be so happy as to speak with your lordship 

♦ Copyist's note : * The above was Sir T. Overbory'i own hand, aU.* 
t Blank in MS. ^ No. 14. 
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m any private place that your lordship may appoint, I am con- App. IV. 
fident I shall give your lordship a testimony that I intend to 
do your lordship Suthful service. 

This request I was bold to impart your lordship, knowing 
that your noble nature could have some care of a weak man^ 
add to that a prisoner. So withal taking leave, I rest 
Yours faithfully till death, 

Thomas Oveebuey. 

From tht Tower, 25th of Aogost, 1613. 

Jl. MR. LIEUTENANTS LETTER. AUGUST 25th, TO MY LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN. IN MY LORD OF NORTHAMPTON'S HAND. 

Tour lordship's letter was so welcome as he could not con- 
tain himself for joy, and now no remedy but he will send the 
first wherein he gave that assurance, which he would have you 
to keep, be hopeth your lordship will be so active in his business 
as his desires shall have a speedy end, which the rather he 
desireth that he may that of his part which above any thing in 
the world,* and doubteth not but presently to give such a 
beneficial testimony of his affections as your lordship shall not 
think you have bestowed your favour on one unworthy. So I 
humbly take my leave. 

22. THIS UNDER IS IN SIR JOHN LIDCOTE*S HAND TO 
VISCOUNT ROCHESTER. 

Right Honourable and my very good lord, 

I received a letter from your lordship, sent me by my 
Lord of Northampton. According to your lordship's directions 
therein, did I immediately send to my brother, who I find to be 
very well satisfied therewith. The other letter, which you sent 
by his man, was presently, although with very great difficulty, 
delivered to him, before the coming of your lordship's last 
letter. We cannot as yet persuade the keeper to bring an 
answer from him, by reason of some late falling out between 
them, whereupon Weston hath vowed to convey no more letters 
for hinu And besides the Lieutenant hath within these four 
days had hitn in very strict examination about his delivery of 
letters, which jealousy of the Lieutenant's the keeper thinketh 
hath grown out of something that my brotherf hath touched upon 
in discourse with him, which perhaps savoureth of some intelli- 
gence, but I doubt but within few days this vow of the keeper 
will be past over as many before have been. My brother hath 
been lately very ill but is now well again. I am very sorry to 

* Part of this sentence appears to have dropped out 
fie. Overbtuy, his brother-in-law. 

VOL. n. C C 
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App. IV. hear your lordship hath been sick, but I hope the worst is past, 
and that your sickness will be the cause of better health, for 
which I shall ever heartily pray and will be always ready at 
your lordship's command as 

Your lordship's humble and most affectionate serrant, 

John LtDCOTE. 

Westmioster, 27th Aogost. 



2a THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON TO VISCOUNT 
ROCHESTER* 

Sweet lord, 

I am infinitely glad that my fortune was to break off 
in this place upon hope of the Lieutenant's morning visitation. 
For this medicine of my lord-chamberlain's hath purged choler, as 
the doctors say, to the very dregs : and according to a maxim of 
astrology, Mutata hora mutavit fatunij and the wind blows 
favourable out of a better angle. 

The melancholy doubts upon delay are vanished. My lord, 
worthy dealing is magnified, and resolute efifects of his part 
are engaged and promised. The Lieutenant is the man whom 
Sir Thomas Overbury vows to magnify above all the worthy 
friends of the world for the sound advice he gave, and in com- 
parison of his skill that hath absolutely cured his Jlatus 
hypochondriacus by true friendship and effectual receipts, all 
physicians, even Macoran f himself, is an empiric His course { 
shall be henceforth to put out his whole strength by the in- 
terest he hath in your lordship to fasten this knot of true 
friendship between your lordship and my lord-chamberbiin. 
Marry, much depends upon his speedy delivery, for he knows 

this ? hath strong opposites. His heart is now at ease, 

and contrary to my expectation, I confess, knowing the man's 
violent and rash desires, he commends my nephew's discretion 
in undertaking and promising no more speed for accomplish- 
ment of this worthy work than he knows his credit may obtain, 
for he doth acknowledge that impressions in Prince's mind 
that have been long in festering crave time to be cured. One 
word fell from him that a good while since he was of the mind 
that such a course as his must only make all well, but he 
was crossed of his ends by the passions of others that would 
never look about when they shall see what difiioulties are over- 
come without his industry. 

* Copjist's note : < In Nonhampton's hand.' t Hajerne ? 

X * His course he shall be,' MS. 
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24. LADY ESSEX TQ HELWYS. 

[State Papers, Domestic, 1xi(xtL 6 ] 

[1613.] 

^^k^^^Jnt^^' Sir, I pray you deliver not these things till 

• Nota. I hare supper. I would have you change this tart 

Vot one sent to me, in the place of his that is now come, and at 

that mart be sent by f , j j^ j j^ g^^j j^y ^ 

Roclttster, for none /. t i. j i. i. * ♦ • '^t iT- J 

aeot bat they twa lor I had Dut one sent to me.' 1 was bid 

t Nota. I was to bid you sayf that one pot was broken 
bid to bid you say^ ^f^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ delivered. Jf he should 

That most needs be . . ^ ^ i ^ i_ 

Bocbester, for none Know there came two pots he must be an- 

eouid bid and com- ^^ered SO, if nee4 be, whicb I think will not, 

"TNoSLlwwbid ^^^ ^^ cannot tell what is come now, This 

hi; that is, if he much more I was bid to tell you, that if he 

shoaldsend. He is should send} this tart and jelly and wine to 

STF^TR^^t^ your wife, then you must take the tart from 

in troth sent it. "Cr, and the jelly, but the wine she may drink 

} This is ex- it if she will, for in that there are no letters 

poandedthas: Gire j ^ ^^^ j^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ i^jj j j^^^ ^j^^j.^ 

this tart and jelly . i n i ji r i, i. 

BOW sent wherein is IS, as you shall know, and from whom when 

poison, and then all we get the answer as that we shall too. I 

^h^8rnd\h^^S ^^^^ ^^^ ^*^^ ^^ *^ S^*^®" ^^^^^' ^^^ 

yoor wife ' is ex- Thomas Monson will come this day, and then 

potinded. * If Oyer- we shall have some other news. Do this at 

^c^o ^r^ night, § and all wUl be well I hope. If he 

keep*^ them for me send them to your wife, then keep them for 

because she shonld me I pray yOU. 
eat some of thenL* 

25. CONFESSION OF LADY SOMERSET. 
8° Januarii [1616]. 

She oonfesseth that by these words in her letter to the 
Lieutenant * I was bid to tell you th^t if he should send this 
tart &c. ' that by these words * If he should send &c. ' she 
meant the Earl of Somerset, for he used to send many tarts and 
jellies to him. 

She oonfesseth that by these words in her letter * Do this at 
night, and all shall be right ' she meant that the tart and jellies 
then sent, wherein were poisons, should be given to Overbury 
that night, aud then all should be well^ 

56. WARRANT OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL TO THE LIEUTENANT 
OF THE TOWER 

[From the CouncU Register, July 22, 1618.] 
Whereas information was made unto us of late of the weak 
and sick estate of Sir Thomas Overbury, Knt, now prisoner in 

c c 2 



App. IV. 
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App. IV. the Tower, and the desire he had to speak with some fiiends, 
we were thereupon moved upon the earnest pressing of our 
very good lord the Lord Viscount Kochester to grant a 
warrant • imto you for the admittance of Sir Robert Killigrew 
and Sir John Lidcote unto Sir Thomas Overbury. Forasmoch 
as we are informed that they have accordingly been with you, 
and confen^^ of such matters as he had to propound unto 
them ; these shall be to signify unto you that we think it meet, 
and accordingly require you uiat the foresaid warrant do now 
cease, and that you keep Sir Thomas Overbury close prisoner, 
as we did before warrant. 

* On (he 20th of Jalj, Coudl Regifter. 
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V. 

AN ADVICE [BY SIR HENRY NEVILLE] TOUCHING THE 
HOLDING OF A PARLIAMENT. 

[Stale Papers, Domestic. Ixxir. 44.] 

Th£R£ is a question grown and much debated amongst us, App. V. 
whether the King should relieve himself in his great want 
(whereof the world taketh knowledge both at home and abroad), 
by a Parliament, or by some projects and devices to raise 
money, which may be set on foot to that purpose. For my 
part, I will not examine what these projects may be, although 
by experience of such as have been put in use since the dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament, I am induced to believe that either 
they will fail or fall short in the practice, howsoever they may 
appear likely in the theory ; or that they will prove like some 
medicines, which do rather take away sense of pain for the pre- 
sent than cure the grief for which they were applied. But 
admit there may be other ways devised to relieve the King, yet 
am I clearly of opinion that there is none so fit, so honourable, 
and so necessary as by a Parliament. My reason is this ; I 
consider on what terms the King and the last Parliament parted 
at the dissolution, full of distaste and acrimony on His Majesty's 
part, and not without some discontentment on theirs, I consider 
also tliat from the Parliament, the apprehensions that are taken 
there are spread and dispersed over the whole realm. And further 
that the knowledge oi these misunderstandings between His 
Majesty and the Parliament is not confined within this kingdom 
only but is flown abroad into all foreign parts that have any com- 
merce or dealing with us. Now what disadvantage this opinion 
may breed us, and what hopes it is like to raise both in our 
enemies abroad and our discontented persons at home may easily 
be gathered. For, as there is nothing that more upholds the 
reputation of any Prince than the opinion of his strength at 
home, which consisted principally in the love and concord be- 
tween him and his people from whence there foUoweth naturally 
a sequence of all other duties on their part to make him strong 
and able to help and hurt his neighbours ; so there is nothing 
that emboldeneth more an enemy, either open or secret, to 
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App. V. attempt the disturbance of the peace of any State than the 
imagination that the Prince and people stand not in kind and 
loving terms. And to this purpose I remember a story of 
Antigonus, one of the immediate and mightiest successors of 
Alexander, who, being solemnly set in great state to give 
audience to some other prince's ambassador ; as he was in that 
solemnity, his son Demetrius came in from hunting, and being 
arrayed in his hunting attire, with his darts in his hand, pre- 
sented himself so unto his father, and afler a salutation given 
according to the manner of that people, sat down by him* The 
audience being ended, and the ambassadors retiring themselves, 
Antigonus called them again, and willed them to report one 
thing more to their masters, namely, in what fashion they had 
seen his son and him converse together, intending that it would 
be taken for a great argument of his strength and a great assur- 
ance of his safety that his son and he lived in that confidence 
and concord. If this were true in that case between the father 
and the son, how much more is it verified between the Prince 
and the people ? And hereupon I conclude that the world 
being possessed with a conceit that the last Parliament ended 
with some sourness and distaste on the King's part, and not with 
the best satisfaction on theirs, there is noming mote necessary 
for the King's Majesty, either in regard of honour or safety, 
than to deface that opinion, and to make it apparent to the world 
that as he was received into the kingdom at his first entry, with 
the greatest demonstrations of the love and joy of his people 
that ever Prince was, so he is still rooted and established in 
their hearts ; and that whatsoever cloud or mist might seem to 
have darkened or overshadowed the kind respects between 
them at that time, it was no other but that which happeneth 
often by some distemper, between a tender father and dutiful 
children which quickly vanish when the distemper of either side 
is removed. 

For the effecting of this I can think of no other way but by 
another Parliament, for there this error grew, and there and no 
where else it must be repaired. The harsh conclusion of the 
former Parliament bred that ill'KX)nceit, and the sweet close of 
another must beget a better. And by this means two notable 
effects will be wrought together if matters be well handled ; the 
removing of that erroneous and dangerous conceit of a misunder- 
standing between the King and his people, and the relieving of 
the King's present necessities in a sure speedy and plentiful 
manner; whereas that other cause of projects may happily 
prove slow and fail in the most, and in very few succ^d accord- 
ing to the first design. And for rectifying the misconceit 
between the King and his people there is no hope at all that 
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way. It 18 rather to be feared it will do hurt, and rather aggra- App. V. 
vate than cure that malady if there be not great judgment 
used in the choice of the projects, and much dexterity in the 
managing of them. Against this opinion there are two objec- 
tions. The one that the Parliament may still continue adverse and 
unwilling to relieve the King at all, and so no hope of making 
np the breach, the other that as long as it is conceived the 
King cannot help himself without them, they will play upon 
the advantage of his necessities and extort some unreasonable 
demands from him before they yield to do anything for him. 
Both these olgections are grounded upon the same £Edse founda- 
tion, namely, that whatsoever the last Parliament did in that 
Idnd, they did it out of evil affection, which I do know, and do 
confidently avow to be otherwise, and have before in speech 
delivered the true reasons of that averseness, as one that lived 
and conversed inwardly with the chief of them, that were noted 
to be most backward and know their inwardest thoughts on 
that business^ So I dare undertake for the most of them that 
the King's Majesty proceeding in a gracious course toward his 
people, shall find those gentlemen exceeding willing to do him 
service, and to give him such contentment, as may sweeten all 
the former distastes, and leave both His Majesty and the world 
fully satisfied of their good intentions, and of the general affec- 
tion of his subjects. It is true (as I lately delivered unto His 
Majesty), that some things will be desired and expected of him 
by way of grace, which may both give some contentment to 
them that shall pay what is given, and justify the care and 
honest regard of them that shall give it. And, without this, 
I dare promise nothing ; for it is most cert£un that, as in private 
families and all other societies, where the straitest bonds of 
nature or election do concur to unite affections, there is almost 
a continual necessity of mutual offices of kindness to nourish 
and maintain that love, so in kingdoms, besides that great bond 
of protection and allegiance between the sovereign and the sub- 
ject, there is a like necessary use of the frequent interchange of 
mutual effects of grace and love to cherish and foster that 
tender affection that daily is to be renewed between them. But 
what be the things that will be demanded or expected by the 
Parliament on behalf of the people will be hard for any one 
man to set down. Yet what 1 have collected out of the desires 
of sundry of the principal and most understanding gentlemen 
that were of the last Parliament, and are like to be of this, I 
will be bold to deliver in a memorial hereunto adjoined, whereby 
it shall appear that they aim not at anything unjust or unreason- 
able, or that may derogate from His Majesty in point of sove- 
reignty further than His Majesty hath already been pleased to 
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App. V. offer in writing to the last Parliament (which no donbt will be 

maintained) nor in point of profit to any matter of certain and 

considerable value, but only at such things as being now of 
small moment and loss to His Majesty to depart with^ becaiwe 
they have been sifted and ransacked to the bottom, may yet be 
valued to the subjects, both in opinion and truth, at a high 
rate, because they shall thereby enjoy a great repose and 
security from vexation which any of them may otherwise be 
subject imto. 

These things being taken into His Majesty^s consideration, 
and receiving His gracious approbation as matter not unfit to 
be yielded of grace unto his subjects, the next points to be 
thought of are the time of holding the Parliament, the things 
preceding to be done by way of preparation, and the manner 
of proceeding with the House of Commons when the Parlia- 
ment is assembled. For the first I see no cause why it should 
be deferred longer than Michaelmas, for after the session there 
must be a time proportionable for the Commissioners to sit, and 
for the money to be levied and brought into the Exchequer, 
which the sooner it is done, the sooner will the King be eased of 
his debts for which he payeth interest, and the sooner will his 
reputation be recovered and settled, which is the thii^ that 
most deserves to be respected. If the Parliament begin at 
Michaelmas, the Term may be adjourned to Hollantide ;* or if 
not, yet till that time there is little business done, so as the 
lawyers may well attend the Parliament, whose absence will 
otherwise breed delay. And I do not see but in a month or 
five weeks this point of supplying the King and of his retri- 
bution will be easily determined if it be proposed betimes and 
followed close afterwards. For the second, which concerns 
matter of preparation, these be the things that I would 
humbly offer to His Majesty's gracious consideration, to forbear 
to use any speech that /nay irritate, and to seem rather confi- 
dent than diffident of their affections, casting the fault of any 
. former error upon evil offices done on both sides, and want of 
true understanding rather than want of good affection. To 
speak graciously and benignly to the people that shall flock to 
see His Majesty this progress. And especially to take notice 
of the principal gentlemen, and let them kiss his hand, and do 
them some other grace. To give order to the Archbishop to 
prohibit all books and invective sermons against the Parlia- 
ment, so as notice may be taken of His Majesty's command- 
ment before the meeting. To peruse the grievances exhibited 
the last Parliament, and if His Majesty would please to be 

* i.e. All Hallowtide. 
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gracions in any of them, to do it of himself before he be pressed. App. V. 
For a small thing in that manner will give more contentment 
than much more obtained with importunity. And especially to 
call to mind if His Majesty promised anything to the last Par- 
liament which is not yet performed ; for upon the performance 
of liiat men witt be like to ground their "^ trust and hopes in 
those things which shall be offered now. For the last point 
concerning the manner of proceeding, I wish that His Majesty 
will be pleased to make his propositions by himself or by his 
ministers and servants that are of their own body, and not by 
mediation of the Lords. For the Commons will be rather wil- 
ling to make oblation of their affections themselves unto His 
Majesty than that any others should do it, and intercept both 
the merit and thanks from them. I wish also that the King 
should forbear to nominate any particular men to be sent unto 
him from the Commons to treat upon any point or occasion, 
but after His Majesty hath declared his own desires and made 
likewise known his gracious inclination to gratify his subjects 
with any favours and graces that with reason and moderation 
they can desire for them. His Majesty may be pleased to 
require the House to nominate a competent number of thirty 
or forty or fewer which may repair unto him with their 
demands, and be authorized both to ask and answer such ques^ 
tions as the debate about them shall beget without concluding 
or binding the House in any point, but only to clear things and 
report all back to the House. This course, I conceive, will 
much expedite the business, avoid jealousies, and give good 
satisfaction to the most, when they shall see that the King 
shall understand their desire immediately from themselves 
without any interposition, or danger of misinterpretation, and 
that upon any point of doubt they shall be admitted to clear 
their own intentions and not to be subject to the construction 
of other. Matters being thus prepapea beforehand, and thus 
managed at the time, ^nd His Majesty being pleased to be 
gracious to his people in the points proposed or any other of 
the like nature which may be thought of by the House, when 
they meet (for beforehand no man can precisely say these 
things will be demanded and no other) I have no doubt, but am 
very confident, that His Majesty shall receive as much con- 
tentment of this next Parliament as he received distaste of the 
former, and that all things will end in that sweet accord that 
will be both honourable and comfortable for His Majesty and 
happy for the whole realm. And when His Majesty hath made 
use of his people's affection to put him out of want, any fit 
projects that shall be offered may be the boldlier entertained to 
fill his coffers. For whatsoever shall be done in that kind will 
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App. V. be the less subject to oflPence when there is a perfect renewing 
' of affections gone before ; whereas otherwise whiles dislikes 

continue seu bene, sett male facta premunt 

In this advice it may evidently appear that I have pro- 
ceeded with more zeal to His Majesty than caution or wariness 
for myself^ for I am not ignorant what a hazard I run if 
things should fall out contrary to my expectation. But love 
and faith cast no perils. And I hold it a matter of that conse- 
quence both to King and people to have these misunderstand- 
ings cleared as well in truth as in opinion, that I would think 
my life of little value in respect of it, and had rather hazard 
anything that may befall me than leave such an office un- 
attempted. Wherein if I fail, howsoever my discretion may be 
censured, yet I am sure the honest purpose and sincerity of my 
heart cannot be reproved. 
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VI. 



PAPERS RELATING TO THE LEVY OF THE BENEVOLENCE. 
1. ACCOUNT OF THE BENEVOLENCE MONEY.* 



App. VL 



[Receipt Books and Breviates of the Exchequer, Pablic Beconl Office.] 



Jnlj 9th, 16U. 

July 18th, „ 

Aug. 25th, „ 

Oct. 19th, „ 

Not. 12th, „ 

Nor. 2l8t, H 

Dec. Snd, „ 

Peb. 18th, 1615 

Feb. SSrd, „ 

Mar. 15th, „ 

June 14th, „ 

June 27th, „ 

Julj 20th, „ 

July 26th, M 

Nov. 18th, ,> 

Dec. 7th, „ 

Dec. ISth, „ 

Dec. 23rd, „ 

Dec. 29 th, „ 

Feb. 6th, 1616 

Feb. 20th, „ 

Mar. llih, „ 

Mar. 13th, •>, 

Mar. 16th, „ 

Mar. 19th, „ 
April S5th, „ 
April dOthi „ 

May 2nd, „ 
June 14th, „ 

July 10th, „ 

Mar. 18th, 1617 



Paid 



into the Exchequer 



1614-15 
1615-16 
1616-17^ 



Money paid by asngnattonf 





£ 


9. 


d. 


16,000 








7,000 








500 








3,000 








4,000 








4,243 


8 





2,000 








2.000 








1,000 








2,000 








1.000 








1,460 


16 





1,000 








100 








800 








1>000 








300 








128 


16 


8 


2,645 


8 


10 


160 








20 








100 








1,200 








too 








382 


8 





200 








630 








126 








2)000 








1,000 








£ 


100 








55,686 17 


6 




f 636 








. 


5,000 










,4,851 


8 


8 


£ 


66,178 


6 


2 



* There must have been some amount of plate brought into the Jewel 
House besides the ready money ; but, judging from the returns preserved among 
the Sute Papers, and which extend over many months, it does not seem to have 
been of any great value. 

t These sums are taken from notes in the Dormant Privy Seal Books. They 
were never paid into the Exchequer. The years end at Michaelmas. 
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App. VI. 2. CIRCULAR LETTER FROM THE COUNCIL TO THE SHERIFFS, 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, AND MAYORS. 

[Council Register, Jaly 4, 1614.] 

You cannot be ignorant that upon the dissolving of the late 
begun Parliament mere hath not been yielded to His Majesty 
such supply of his wants as in congruity of state he might have 
expected from his loving subjects. Whereupon as well the lords 
spiritual with many of the clergy, as the loi^ and others of His 
Majesty's Privy Council with many other lords and gentlemen 
of worth and quality, taking the same into serious consideration^ 
and of their dutiful love and great affection to his Majesty in 
contemplation of the many blessings and happiness which we 
enjoy by his most gracious government, have of their own free 
motion, every one for himself with great alacrity presented and 
given to His Majesty plate, or money, or both, which example 
we are informed the reverend judges for their parts, as also the 
gentlemen and others of ability in these adjacent shires and 
some cities and boroughs have lovingly and readily resolved to 
follow : and therefore we, very well understanding the forward- 
ness of your affections upon all occasions, and in all things 
tending to His Majesty's service, have thought good to make 
the same known unto you, wishing you to impart the same to 
other gentlemen and all such within that * that 

you shall discern to be persons of good ability, or otherwise fit 
to further the service, where by the return and success thereof 
(which will rest much in your industry and discreet handling) 
may carry with it a worthy demonstration as well of your own 
zeal and forwardness as of the general love and good affection 
of that * towards His Majesty. Whatsoever shall be 

given, be it in monev or plate, they whom in your discretions 
you shall depute to have the collection and custody thereof are 
to cause it to be sent to His Majesty's Jewel House in White- 
hall, with a register in writing of the value of every particular 
gift and the names of the several givers, that they being pre- 
sented to His Majesty's view he may be pleased to take notice 
of their good affection which he will ever retain in his grateful 
remembrance. And it is resolved that it shall only be employed 
for the payment of his debts, as namely for Ireland, the Navy, 
and the Cautionary Towns in the Low Countries ; and so leaving 
the carriage of the business to your discretions and wisdoms we 
bid, &c 

* Left blank in originaU 
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3. CIRCULAR LETTER FROM THE COUNCIL TO THE SHERIFFS App. VI. 
OF ALL THE COUNTIES, EXCEPTING MIDDLESEX. 

[Council Remitter, September 17, 1614.] 

We lately have addressed letters unto you wherein we did 
exhort you after the example of the lords spiritual and other of 
nobility then residing about this town, out of your own free and 
voluntary contribution to concur for the present relief of His 
Majesty's urgent necessities. If the reasons which then we 
alleged, that is for the supply of Ireland, for provision of the 
Cautionary Towns in Holland and Zealand, and for the fur- 
nishing of the Navy were then important, the importance of 
them SH jointly and severally is now much improved by the 
troubles whicn since have happened in our own neighbour 
countries to the prqudice of His Majesty's nearest friends 
and allies, in whose welfare and preservation His Majesty's 
service is deeply interested. For you cannot but understand 
that the Marquis Spinola hath amassed together a strong and 
powerful army which [is] sometime under the name of the King 
of Spain, sometime as best may serve for his advantage under 
the command of the Emperor, whereby we may conclude that 
they all three are combined together, and hath carried all the 
towns in the countries of Juliers and Cleves situated upon the 
tract of the Rhine, whereby not only the Elector [of ^ Branden- 
burg is deprived of the possession of these towns which he hath 
for many years peaceably enjoyed, whose right His Majesty is 
bound to defend by virtue of the treaties contracted between 
him and the Princes of the Union in Germany, but the persons 
and states of the Elector Palatine and the Princess his lady. His 
Majesty's only and dearest daughter, environed on all sides by 
divers armies, are at this present endangered. Between whose 
countries and His Majesty s dominions, by the usurpation Spinola 
hath made upon the river of the Rhine, all commodity of the 
passage and intercourse is intercepted and cut off. The designs 
of these forces cannot but portend an imminent danger to His 
Majesty's kingdoms, which he in the providence of his princely 
wisdom doth hold necessary to prevent, which is the cause that 
hath moved him to command a general muster to be instantly 
made through his realm of England, his navy speedily to be put 
in order, and all recusants to be disarmed, who being ill affected 
in religion, he hath reason to doubt are not well affectioned to 
his service. Upon these reasons and finding it strange that we 
have nothing from you we have thought good to second our 
former letters, and therefore do pray and require you, as you 
tender the good of the country in whose preservation you, your 
wives and children do hold so great an interest^ to employ your 
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App. VI. best endeavours for the speedy return of this contribution, the 
which, the more freely it shall proceed from you, the more 
acceptable it will be to His Majesty and the more advantageouB 
for the service. And so, &c 

4. THE COUNCIL TO LORD ST. JOHN OF BLETSOE. Oct. 9, 1614. 
[State Papers, Domestic, IxxviU. 14.] 

We have not yet had any account from the justices of Bed- 
fordshire touching the voluntary contribution to His Majesty 
expected from thence. Nevertheless we have heard that there 
hath been a meeting pretended for that purpose, but the pro- 
ceeding so unworthy and ill-becoming the assembly as we are 
exceeding sorry to imderstand that your lordship was there 
present and assistant, of whose interest, power, and credit in 
that country no man is ignorant that knoweth your lordship or 
the county of Bedford. But that we may not hide anything 
from you, since out of our good will and respect to your lord- 
ship we have given you this private notice, we must put you 
in remembrance that many eyes were upon you as the principal 
person there, and that your action and carriage especially did 
not then pass without observation, whose forwardness and good 
example, as it might have much advanced the pervice, so your 
coldness was noted and did harm, yea even your miscarriage on 
the very entrance of the business we doubt will be rather at- 
tributed to defect of zeal than any mistaking of judgement. 
These circumstances with the scornful offers which followed 
thereupon (amongst the rest, of some that were near your 
lordship) when His Majesty, who is a wise and understanding 
prince, shall compare them together, and withal find you 
missing here in the list of those free givers who have already 
testified their love and duty unto him, perhaps may leave 
another impression than your lordship doth imagine; which 
because we should be very sorry it should so fall out, we have 
thought good as your friends that wish you well to give your 
lordship this private advertisement, presuming now that in 
your own wisdom you will henceforth be so watchful over 
yourself and so careful to preserve His M^esty's gracious 
opinion as that you will with all alacrity resume the care of 
this business upon you, and that by your example and other 
good endeavours as well there as in the other coimty adjacent 
(where by His Majesty's favour you are his lieutenant) he may 
receive such proportions from his loving subjects, as shall be 
fit for them to offer, and honourable for His Slajesty to accept 
And so, &c^ 
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5. THE COUNCIL TO THE SHERIFF AND JUSTICES OF THE App. VI. 
PEACE OF THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 

[Cooncil Register, Norember 15, 1614.] 

We did of late address two letters unto you, the first bear- 
ing date the 4th of July last, signifying upon what occasion 
the lords spiritual with many of the clergy together with the 
lords and others of His Majesty's Privy Council and many 
other lords and gentlemen of quality had out of their own free 
motion with great alacrity presented and given to His Majesty 
plate and money or both. Which example the reverend judges 
for their parts as also the gentlemen and others of ability in 
these adjacent counties and some cities and boroughs had 
lovingly and readily resolved to follow, and therefore little 
doubting of the forwardness of your affections upcto all oc- 
casions tending to His Majesty's service did think good to 
make the same known unto you, wishing you to impart the 
same unto other gentlemen, and all such within that county of 
Somerset that you should discern to be persons of good ability 
or otherwise fit to further the service. — The second of the 
17th of September following containing many reasons of State 
to move you for a speedy return of this free and voluntary 
contribution. To both which we received yours of the 22nd 
of September last subscribed by most of the justices of that 
county importing the disability of the inhabitants thereof, the 
most of them being, (as you say) unacquainted with any such 
precedent, and taking notice of a positive law against bene- 
volences of this kind, stand as yet unresolved for any con- 
tribution in that manner. We for sundry just causes us 
moving thought it to be very requisite to call some of you 
before us as well to certify this mistaking and to let you see 
the error of those that gave you such information, as to justify 
our proceedings therein to be very warrantable and no way sub- 
ject to any such exceptions. And, having informed ourselves 
as well of the carriage of this business as of the doubts and 
scruples made in this behalf, it was at this board, in the presence 
of divers principal gentlemen of that county, evidently proved 
and manifested by ancient consent and continual precedents 
and records that the like voluntary and free contributions 
have been from age to age given to His Majesty's most noble 
progenitors, as by the same precedents and records particularly 
appeareth. Wherein nothing was uttered in general terms, 
but siffnatis tabulisy naming both the roll and particular cer- 
tainty of those records. Which precedents have been made 
and pursued from time to time notwithstanding the positive 
law- mentioned in your letter which aimeth only at exactions 
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App, VI. or charges laid upon the subjects against their wills and 
liberties, and not at any gift or contribution which proceedeth 
from a free and voluntary motion and good-will without exer- 
tion or constraint, as by the Act itself appeareth. All which 
was well approved upon just ground by all the whole board, 
whereof as of the rest then delivered the gentlemen then 
present can give you further and more particular satisfaction, 
having learnt also at that hearing, that since the making of 
that positive law, both in the time of Henry, VII. and 
Henry VII L there were free and voluntary contributions 
of this kind, and the same confirmed afterwards by several 
Acts of Parliament In contemplation whereof the said gentle- 
men then present did acknowledge the error which you and they 
together had by mistaking committed therein. Aiid therefore 
forasmuch as the matter is thus far cleared and that there 
was nothing moved to persons of disability or impoverished by 
losses, but either to such as are of worth and quality such as 
you yourselves are, or be otherwise of means and sufficiency 
in the country, as at first, so now again we wish you to resume 
the business to your better consideration, and to redeem that 
which is past with such demonstration of thankfulness and 
good affection as appertaineth, and as we are persuaded you 
will effectually perform. Wherein, forasmuch as you signify 
in yoiur letter that, having imparted the business to the most 
able and sufiScient persons within your several divisions, yon 
found some of them to plead their own disabilities, and others 
to pretend other excuses, and most of them as yet unresolved 
for any contribution in that manner, we are to let you know 
that it is acknowledged before us by some of your number 
that, speaking only with sundry persons of good ability of the 
limits wherein they serve as justices of that county, they did 
find many of them to answer that they were willing of their 
free good-will to contribute, if they might have any example 
given them by the justices themselves, and by those of the 
chiefest rank and worth of the country from whom they were 
to take their greatest light Which we will believe, making 
little doubt of the general willingness and affection of His 
Majesty's subjects in this behalf. So how far thb answer of 
theirs may serve for your direction, we leave to your better 
judgment and consideration. And so, &c. 

6. THE COUNCIL TO THE SHERIFF AND JUSTICES OF THB 
PEACE OF THE COUNTY OK DEVON. 

[CoancU Register, November SO, 1614.] 

We did of late address our letter unto you signifying upon 
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what oeoBsion the Lords Spiritual with manr of the clergy App. VI. 
together ¥rith the Lords and others of His Majesty's Privy 
CouQoil^ and many other lords and gentlemen of quality were 
mored. • • Li answer whereof we received yours of llie 26th of 
August subscribed by most of vou the justices of that county 
importing a general scruple of exceeding prejudice that may ' 
come to posterity by such a precedent, so as nothing but the 
fear g£ the just blame of after ages could have abated your for- 
ward dispositions firom performing a service in itself so re- 
quisite. 



7. THE COUNCIL TO THE SHERIFF AND JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE OP THE COUNTY OP WARWICK. 

[Council Register, Dec 9, 1614.] 
We did of late address two letters unto you^ .... to both 
which we received a letter without any date subscribed by 
some of you the justices of that county, importing the general 
willingness and readiness of the gentlemen and others of 
ability there to supply His Majesty's occasions according to 
former use and precedent (which as you say) was always in 
Parliament by the voice and consent of the knights of the 
shire, and that for yourselves you desire to be holden as well- 
wishers to the State as may be and do wish His Majesty may 
be speedily supplied by the rightest course that may be taken. 
Wherein you are constrained by this answer given by such per- 
sons as you call together, and are of ability in that county, and 
the inseparable tie between you and them being aU members 
tc^ether of that shire to be of the same mind and opinion 
with the rest : which answer was so unexpected from gentle- 
men of your quality and understanding and otherwise so well 
deserving in His Majesty's service, as we thought it very 
expedient both to certify this mistaking, and to justify our 
proceedings herein to be safe and free from any just exceptions. 



S. THE COUNCIL TO THE SHERIFF AND JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE OF THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 

[Council Begiiter» Feb. 6, 1615.] 

By a letter fix)m some of you unto me the Lord Treasurer, 
we are given to imderstand that a resolution being taken 
amongst you (after several meetings and conferences^ for the 
sum of £1,000 to have been presented as a free gift from that 
county, the same is at length fallen and reduced unto less than 
£400. The reason whereof you allege to be for that many have 
since refrised to perform what they had formerly pronused* 

VOL. n. D D 
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App. VI. But having since called Mr. Stavely unto this board (whom 
you had appointed collector for that contribution) and examined 
the particulars of his collections, we find them to be generally 
so mean and unworthy as we do rather attribute the backward- 
ness of that coimty unto the ill example given by some of 
yourselves than to any other cause whatsoever. Besides, 
whereas we formerly gave you directions to impart the con- 
tents of our letters unto all such of that county as you should 
discern to be of ability for the furthering of this service, wc 
do not understand that you have at any time called before 
you any freeholders or others more than such as are justices 
of peace amongst you; nor have you followed our direction 
for Keeping a register of the names of every particular giver, 
and the value of every several gift; and, forasmuch as His 
Majesty cannot but understand so base and mean a gift (being 
fallen firom £1,000 to so mean a sum) to be very im worthy his 
acceptation, especially comparing it with what hath been pre- 
sented from others his loving subjects, peradventure not so 
well able as the inhabitants of that county, we have absolutely 
reftised the receipt of what hath been offered by Mr. Stavely 
your collector, and have rather thought fitting hereby to ad- 
monish the resumption of the business to your better care and 
consideration. Aid withal to require you that having used 
your best endeavours (as well by example as by persuasion) 
for the furtherance of tfiat service, to return unto us a perfect 
list, not only of the names of such as shall herein make 
demonstration of their dutiful loves and affections unto His 
Majesty, together with the particular value of the several gifts ; 
but also of such as being of good ability shall not be moved to 
contribute anything at all, especially of those who (as you 
write) do now remse to perform what they had formerly 
promised. 



9. THE COUNCIL TO THE BOROUGH OP TAUNTON. 
[Cooncil Register, Feb. 26, 1615.] 

Having long expected the free and cheerful manifestation of 
your dutiftil affections unto His Majesty by presenting him 
with your several and voluntary gifts, as by former letters 
written for this Board we persuaded and invited you unto, 
we now perceive (by a certificate sent unto an oflBcer of the 
Jewel-house) how much you have therein finstrated our expecta- 
tions, the sum which you offer being so mean as we hold it very 
imworthy His Majesty's acceptance; and have therefore directly 
refused the receipt thereof; and that the rather because in 
the said certificate you inform us that nuiny of the wealthiest 
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inhabitants and of the best ability within that town (being mer- App. VI. 
chants trading beyond the seas) have not contributed anything " 

at all, but do allege for their excuse that they pay custom unto 
Hia Majesty for ^eir merchandises, as if none of His Majesty's 
subjects but they did the like. But forasmuch as we conceive 
you will easily be able to make them understand the absurdness 
of this their answer, and how ill it suits with the duty they owe 
unto His Majesty, we have hereby thought fitting once more 
to require your serious and best endeavours for the advance- 
ment of this service, and to return imto us a perfect list as well 
of those who being of good ability shall still persist in this denial 

S being now led by the example of the greatest part of this king- 
om) as also of those who gladly and willingly take hold of this 
occasion thereby to make known unto his Majesty their dutiful 
loves and afiections, both unto him and imto his service, and 
thus assuring ourselves of your uttermost endeavours, we bid 
you, &c. 

10. THE COUNCIL TO THE HIGH SHERIFFS AND JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE OF ANGLESEA. BRECKNOCK, CARDIGAN. CARNAR- 
VON, DENBIGH, FLINT, GLAMORGAN, MONTGOMERY, MB- 
RIONETH, AND RADNOR. 

[Conncil Register, Jolj 21, 1615.] 

It is not unknown unto you how cheerfiilly and affectionately 
His Majesty's loving subjects of every county within this realm 
of England have contributed towards the supply of His 
Majesty's wants, which makes you the more inexcusable whom 
neither affection nor example can induce to join with the rest 
in a service so acceptable. For whereas you allege many colour- 
able reasons of the coimtry's poverty and charge, they may be 
true in the general ; and, being so understood, might as well 
have served for excuse in other parts of the kingdom as in those 
counties. But you cannot be so ignorant as to imagine that 
His Majesty's intention in this ever was* to take anything firom 
the poor, either there or elsewhere, but that whatsoever was 
expected was from yourselves and such others as were of ability 
within that coimty, who by your example would easily have 
been persuaded to have yielded this testimony of their affection 
and duty as others have done. It remaineth therefore now that 
you let us know directiy and absolutely without further delay 
whether you resolve to give anything or nothing, and so for 
the rest of the sufficient inhabitants of that county : for more 
forcible persuasions than we have already used cannot be given. 
And less would have served, if your inclination had been as His 
Majesty expected. So, &c. 



* Ever wu not, MS. 
D 9 2 
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App. VI. 1 1 . OTHER LETTEBS DIHECTED TO THE SHERIFFS AND JUSTICES 
OF THE PEACE OF THESE FOLLOWINQ COUNTIES. 

[ConncQ RegiMer, Jolj SI, 161fi.] 

The ability of that county is so well known as you may be 
assured in this contribution the backwardness of yourselves and 
of the rest of the inhabitants by your example will be inter- 
preted as the measure of your affections rather than the effect 
of want or disability, for which we are the more sorry not in 
respect of the addition it would have given to His Majesty's 
supply, but for that it shaU be observed that amoi^t so many 
gentlemen of quality and means whereof the most are either 
well known to His Majesty or this board, and many other in- 
habitants of livelihood, there is found only who in a 

reasonable proportion of gift have expressed their love and duty 
to His Majesty. Whether this be all that His Majesty must 
expect from yourselves and the rest of that county, after so 
many motions and letters from this board we know not. But 
whatsoever your resolutions be, we require you to let us now 
know it directly and absolutely without furdier delay. For 
more forcible persuasions than we have already used unto you 
cannot be given, and less would have served if your inclinations 
had been as His Majesty expected. 

Sussex, 3 contributors Stafford, none 

Hereford, 2 Cumberland, none 

Salop, 1 Westmoreland, none 

Bp.* of Duresme. 

* t. e. Bifihopitc. Then is no number appended. 
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DESPATCHES RELATING TO LOED HATS EMBASSY. 

[Stake Papen. Pwdi Series.] 

1. LOBD HAT AKD SIR THOMAS EDMONDES TO SIB RALPH 

wmwooD. 

Jnlj 31» 1616. 

• ♦••♦• 

At my next audience which I expect within a day or two, App. VIL 
I intend to find or make some occasion in speech with the 
Queen Mother to dear His Majesty's actions before this King's 
marriage, and in the time of the war, from all appearance of 
contrariety with my errand . . . • And afterwards we will 
endeavour by all the means and instance we can use to draw 
satisfacticm to His Majesty's complaints, although we can hope 
for no other than dilatory answers till we come to propoimd the 
treaty of marriage ; and fear the harshness of that we are then 
commanded to say will imdo all we shall have formerly obtained 
For I persist, here upon the place, in the same mind I was bold 
to declare unto you and His Majesty in England when I re- 
ceived those directions, that it will be a very great informality, 
and we doubt may be esteemed almost a mockery for us after 
we have showed a large commission to conclude this business 
and they deputed persons to treat with us, then first imme- 
diately to disannul all that hath been heretofore a^eed upon, and 
after put them moreover unnaturally to make this new proposi- 
tion.^ My Lord Ambassador resident confirmeth me much 
herein, by his concurrence with me out of long experience and 
ripe understanding in affiurs of this nature. And we must con- 
fess we find ourselves extremely troubled how to disguise his 
Majesty's intentions, so as they mav not here plainlv discover he 
hath a desire quite to break off this match, and take advantage 
thereby to drive that envy upon us, which if they had not yielded 
to His M^esty's desires would have lighted heavily upon them 
from this people, whom we find mucn to desire this alliance 
might take effect 
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APP.Vn. 2. SIR RALPH WINWOOD TO LORD HAT AND SIB THOMAS 

EDMONDES. 

Aug. 19» 1616. 

His Majesty hath commanded me to put you, my Lord Hay, 
in mind that when at Oatlands he first did impart unto you 
that part of the instruction for the breaking off of the old treaty, 
you in your judgment did fully approve it, with this declara- 
tion, that it was the safest and soundest course and the wisest 
resolution that could be taken. For whereas to His Majesty's 
demands, which were just and honourable, so peremptory re- 
fusal had been given, .... His Majesty in the clearness of 
his judgment could take no other course more for the ad- 
vancement of his service than to make a fair end of that treaty, 
nor more agreeable to his affectionate and unfeigned desire to 
make an alliance with that Crown, than to give you power to 
receive all overtures which on that part should be propounded 
with assurance that he would be willing to embrace them if 
thev might stand with the honour of his person and the safety 
of his state. His Majesty doth well remember that you, my 
Lord Hay, before your departure did make this exception 
that it was unproper for the French to propound, and that 
rather it did more congruously appertain to His Majesty to 
make new and fresh demands, which your doubt His Majesty 
was pleased to impart to those of his Council deputed for that 
service, who unanimously did concur in this opinion that when 
His Majesty in honour could not relent from his former 
demands grounded upon justice and equity it did of right 
belong unto the French, if they did desire the entertainment 
of this treaty and conclusion of the match to propound such 
conditions which might be less distasteful, and more agreeable 
to His Majesty's service. Neither is this to be judged a pre- 
posterous, or, as you term it, an unnatural error; for His 
Majesty hath performed that office which appertained to him. 
Hitherto he hath acted the part of the wooer. He hath re- 
serched the daughter of France with all due and behoveful 
respect, tendered conditions of honour and equity, which being 
refused, this only resteth, for His Majesty to show the con- 
tinuance of his affection for the advancement of this match, 
to hear if they will propoimd anything which the good of his 
service may suffer to be entertained. 

And that you may see that His Majesty doth not impose 
upon the French unusual or heavy conditions. His Majesty 
hath commanded me to let you know that when Sir John 
Digby went first into Spain, he had charge to treat first for 
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the eldest, then the second daughter of that King for Prince App.VII. 
Henry of famous memory. Answer being made that a daughter 
of that King could not be married to his son unless he would 
changp his religion, His Majesty presently broke off that treaty 
without further prosecution. Since, the King of Spain by 
his ministers day after day hath made divers overtures for the 
entertainment and advancement of a marriage to which hitherto 
His Majesty hath not been pleased to give ear, but, as man- 
nerly as he could, hath declined them and put them by ; and, 
if any such treaty shall be conunenced, the overture must come 
from Spain, and therefore, in the like case, ought to come from 
France. Now, whereas you seem to be in pain in what manner 
you are to make your retreat without dishonour and disgrace, 
you know it is not His Majesty's pleasure that you should 
abruptly break off, much less to deliver as a resolution in 
him not to conclude an alliance with that Crown, for both 
his judgment and affection do carry him rather to make the 
match with France than in any other kingdom, so that the 
conditions may hold a just proportion with the greatness of 
his honour, and the service of his Crown. Therefore, if His 
Majesty's conditions had been accepted the match by this time 
had been concluded, they being refrised, if any other by that 
party shall be tendered, His Majesty will entertain them with 
a willing ear; and in His Majesty's name you may boldly 
protest that as France shall ever have the preference, so, 
notwithstanding the report of the youn^ French Queen, which 
is nothing else but an idle fantasy. His Majesty as he now doth 
stand free, which on his honour he doth protest to be true, as 
he told you, my Lord Hay, and so doth require you in his 
name to aver, so will he keep himself free from embracing any 
overtures, which almost daily are presented unto him, imtil the 
French shall declare, either in plain language, or by real effects, 
that they have no purpose to match with him, unless it be to 
the dishonour and disadvantage of his service. 

His Majesty hath commanded me to conclude in these few 
words, that it is now in your power not to suffer him to be 
entrapped in the former treaty, and to draw from the French 
fairer conditions of honour and advantage if they have a purpose 
to proceed in this match. What answer soever you shall receive 
from them ; His Majesty's pleasure is not that you should pre- 
sently break off, but that with all diligence by post you adver- 
tise and freely withal deliver your own opinion which His 
Majesty will vouchsafe in very gracious part 
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app.vhl VIIL 

financial tables. 

L A COIIPARATIVS VIE W OP THE ISSUES OF THE EXCHEQITEB 
DURING THE LAST FIVE TEABS OP ELIZABETH AND THE 
FIBST FIVE YEABS OP JAMES L 



[Abbreriated from S,P^ 



39.] 





jreursof 
niMbotk 


Flntfiv* 


IbcnMo 


Dccraaae 


Queen Anne 

Prince Henry • • . 
Ladies Elizabeth and Mary 
Prince Charles • 
Priyy purse. 
Wardrobe and robes . 
Cofferer of the Household . 
Treasurer of the Chamber . 
Gentlemen Pensioners . 
Livery of the GHiard . 
Master of the Horse . 
Works .... 

Posts 

Ambassadors 
Tower and prisons 
Castles and forts. 
Berwick and the Border . 
Ordnance and armonry 
Low Countries . 
Ireland .... 

Navy 

Rewards to OiBeers . 

Liberates of Exchequer 

Messengers 

Fees and annuities 

Revels and Qarter Herald . 

Goldsmith and jewels . 

Survey of woods. 

Parks and Lodges 

DietsofLordsCobhamand 1 

Grey . . . / 
Tents and toils . 
Diets of Star Chamber and 1 

Assise . . . / 

Total ordinary expenditure 
Extraordinary expenditure . 

Bepayment of Loans . 
Total expenditure 


■ a. 
... 

6,100 

21,820 

30,815 

48,100 

20,854 

3,617 

... 

26,807 

15,016 

27,287 

15,025 

25,313 

26,120 

103,474 

153,300 

1,398,221 

418,554 

10,186 

5,593 

2,452 

188,940 

488 

18,810 

... 

... 

... 

14,510 


86,569 

2,140 

17,366 

550 

25,810 

84,108 

164,966 

72,097 

22,054 

9,118 

6,897 

53,924 

15,252 

60,806 

16,596 

20,475 

11,861 

44,574 

121,336 

281,589 

198,504 

15,641 

7,255 

10,332 

248,758 

1,009 

106,033 

1,010 

6,669 

1,811 

1,800 

15,712 


86,569 
2,140 

17,366 
550 

20,710 

62,788 
134,151 

23,997 
1,200 
5,501 
6,897 

27,117 
236 

88,519 
1,671 

5,455 

1,662 

7,880 

109,818 

575 

92,223 

1,010 

6,669 

1,811 

1,800 

1,202 


4338 

14,259 

58,900 

31364 

1,116,632 

225,050 


2,524,847 
67,568 


1.677,622 
327,854 






2,592,410 
30,327 


2,004,976 
97,181 


2,622,737 


2,102,157 
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i. TOTAL EXPE^rrUBE OF THE TSAB EKDIHQ 

MICHAELMAS, 1616. 



Ordinary ezpenditiiro 457,385 

Excess a6,542 

493,927 

Extraordlnaiy expeaditan :— £ 

King's FriT7 Fane 8,419 

TheQneen 839 

Horses for the Prince 400 

The Lady Elizabeth 130 

Ambassadors 3,769 

Present sent to Spain 1,091 

Foreign Ambassadors • • . 318 

Coat and Conduct Money into Irelaad 20 

Ordnance 1,370 

l^ber for Navy 700 

Bestitation to pirates pardoned 1,226 

Bepairs of castles 835 

St. Mar/s at York 1,000 

Bridge at St Neots 500 

- Boyston •^ . 10 

Hackney 20 

Berwicki 1,500 

KewBiTer 915 

Alnm Works 1,466 

Draining meadows 100 

Enlarging parks and fencing coppices 350 

Lady Arabella's fdneral 406 

Bowey, for wines and frnit 769 

Painting Qaeen of Soou' tomb 265 

Organs 300 

Books 109 

Sending packets to Ireland 100 

Fowl 80 

Fuel 27 

Masque 400 

Gray to build his house 118 

Jewels 6,970 

Interest 6,544 

Gifts 6,116 

Bestitutioa to patentees 1,898 

44,075 

Total expenditure 538,002 

Ordinary receipts 451,096 

Excess of total expenditure i^6,906 

Actual ordinaiy expenditure 493,927 

Ordinary receipts 451,096 

Excess of actual ordinaiy expenditure .... £42,831 
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5. COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 


(With the exception of the defalcations), ftrom the year endioc 




1601-8 


1602-3 


1603-4 


1604-5 


1605-6 


1606-7 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Receivers-General 


56,712 


60,244 


50,460 


56,158 


57,514 


58,189 




Farms and fee-farms . 


4,869 


12,718 


11.071 


10,033 


9,507 


8.656 




Sheriffs and Bailiffs . 


18,676 


11,359 


11,767 


18,016 


20,238 


14,264 




Fines for alienation . 


4.000 


2.394 


... 


1,390 


2,949 


2,130 




Haiiaper .... 


4,422 


3,167 


5,910 


4,247 


5,751 


4358 




Post fines .... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 




Fines for leases . 


4,980 


7,461 


3,488 


4,868 


13,338 


7,777 




Remembrancer of Treasurer 


567 


510 


528 


525 


528 


544 




Defectiye titles and assarts . 


3.719 


4,777 


770 


4,003 


8,574 


3,6.nS 




Rents for Dover Castle and 1 
Harbour. . . J 


827 


655 


333 


201 


185 


114 




Court of Wards . 


18,000 


25,300 


15,750 


15,900 


15,000 


88,575 




Duch J of Lancaster . 


11,500 


23,300 


11,500 


11,500 


13,500 


11,500 




Faculties .... 


200 


200 


200 


300 


100 


800 




Court«Leet.View of Frank- 1 
pledge, and Free-warren / 
















... 


... 












Buildings contrary to pro- \ 
clamation . . J 
















.•• 


... 












Customs .... 


78,352 


97,182 


70,896 


112,064 


93,340 


148^68 




New impositions and three ^ 
















pence on strangers' goods / 
















French and Rhenish wines . 


14,896 


21,196 


15,447 


7,399 


19,499 


83,148 




Sweet wines 


6,892 


8,743 


7,762 


8,000 


5,409 


5,676 




Levant Company 


4,000 














Currants .... 


*•• 


... 


... 


2,661 


5,471 


5,88t 




Tobacco .... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


750 




Silks 


... 


9,976 


P,976 


4.488 


9,976 


8,976 




Seacoals .... 


8,100 


1,600 


5,800 


5,800 


5,800 


5,800 




Alum .... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 




Unwrought cloths 


1,000 


... 


... 


... 


500 


1,000 




Alnage .... 


568 


754 


685 


697 


791 


805 




Pre-emption of tin . 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 




Alehouses 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 




Small farms 


... 




... 


... 


... 


... 




Chief Butlerage 


289 


658 


1,000 


••• 


800 


800 




Low Country exchange 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


... 


... 




Irish customs 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 




Mint 


... 


... 


... 


... 


2,000 


11,383 




Recusants .... 


8,543 


7,251 


1,414 


5,437 


10,258 


8,544 




Tenths and first-fruits ofl 
clergy . - -J 


17,098 


14,874 


18,156 


12,066 


14,395 


13,909 




Installed debts and Ac-1 
countants' arrears . / 
Casualties and sundries 

Total ordinary receipts 


26,481 


33,239 


12,536 


13,052 


10,435 


9,431 




1,718 


281 


1,081 
256,530 


4,859 
298,664 


8,913 


8.147 
379,778 




286,409 


342,839 


328,821 




Extraordinary receipts 


11,881 


12,379 


9,386 


3,000 


6,561 


18,000 




Fifteenths and subsidies of \ 
laity . . . / 
Subsidies of clergy . 


169,825 


88,629 


125,493 


70,695 


89,539 


99.005 




19,058 


14,543 


20,269 


9,873 


12.786 


8,753 




Sale of crown property 
Total exclusive of loan . 


103,938 


19.265 


30,699 


16,270 


4,549 


7,789 




591,111 


477,655 


442,377 


398,502 


381,656 


513,385 


Loan 

Total receipU . 


... 




39,060 


70,384 


14.413 


40,076 




591,111 


477,655 


481,437 


468,886 


396,069 


553,401 
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THE KECEIPTS OP THE CROWN 

at Michaelmas, 1602, to the jear ending at Michaelmas, 1616. 





1607-8 


1608-9 


1609-10 


1610-11 


1611-12 


1612-13 


1613-14 


1614-15 


1615-16 




£ 


i, 


i, 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




69,442 


66,623 


62,526 


56,177 


4a321 


57,707 


55,186 


42,789 


40,849 




8,726 


13,596 


8,616 


7,687 


6.397 


8,102 


7,422 


6,867 


4,095 




18,007 


20,044 


12,861 


9,379 


8,489 


10.848 


8,609 


9,324 


8,748 




2,412 


4,063 


8.617 


3,741 


4,192 


4,053 


3,792 


3,375 


3,858 




4,628 


4,388 


4,591 


4,331 


4,204 


2,144 


4,244 


4,150 


4,268 




2,406 


3,084 


5,706 


3,065 


3,264 


5,458 


4,422 


6,668 


6,840 




1,680 


14,688 


2,307 


463 


656 


3,422 


1,634 


269 


642 




564 


559 


303 


64 


601 


611 


582 


681 


682 




5,912 


9,760 


12,789 


8,192 


4,792 


2,513 


4,647 


2,653 


4,036 




158 


104 


80 


86 


92 


96 


111 


104 


112 




20,544 


13,110 


14,928 


19,795 


18.429 


22,298 


21,775 


25,078 


21,589 




11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 




203 


150 


100 


746 


100 


... 


200 


250 


700 




... 


.•• 


••• 


... 


... 


... 


32 


65 


91 




... 


861 


70 


... 


... 


... 


... 


1,000 


3,000 




100,082 


123,271 


92,639 


108,556 


103,598 


194,018 


98,438 


227,789 


53,815 




... 


38,642 


61,125 


56,956 


49,993 


42,429 


47,160 


51,048 


66,642 




10,886 


11,783 


19,624 


16,157 


20,658 


20,000 


17,701 


21,304 


32,108 




3,000 


4,716 


6,147 


6,000 


7,500 


7,906 


5,500 


10,000 


3,900 




5,822 


5,356 


4,061 


2,800 


1,800 


4,000 


240 


2,897 


3,000 




1,503 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 




14,365 


4,488 


10,476 


9.456 


6,956 


7,276 


8,977 


17,455 


8,476 




5,800 


9,400 
3,000 


7,300 
1,665 


6,300 


6,300 


6,300 


6,300 


5,299 


6,299 




1,000 


1,000 


1,0U0 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,500 




786 


749 


309 


391 


251 


380 


326 


248 


247 




..« 


12,000 


7.406 


4,793 


••. 


10,000 


6,772 


5,725 


2.273 




1,219 


1,955 


2,908 


613 


175 


66 


5 








2,139 


1,141 


1,531 


490 


1,226 


538 


1,191 


1.914 


2,207 




233 


... 


222 


222 


... 


222 


444 


235 


222 




••• 


••• 


500 


1,000 


1,000 


... 


1,500 








••• 


... 


••• 


... 


.•• 


... 


3,200 


697 


868 




2,196 


1,607 


2,000 


••• 


2,575 


3,547 


3,011 


3,169 


6,387 




8,950 


13,965 


10,164 


8,608 


8,690 


8,259 


8,301 


7,728 


6,527 




17,886 


12,535 


18,075 


22,272 


20,216 


17,495 


16,759 


20,633 


18,034 




18,481 


11,301 


4,997 


••• 


6,074 


5,722 


8,798 


9,120 


6,798 




5,463 


15.868 


7,963 


4.786 


1,682 


11,169 


5,058 


3,039 


2,305 




345,393 


435,157 


400,506 


371,026 


343,126 


469,479 


360,237 


502,153 


319,907 




3,078 


22,867 


8,416 


59,511 


118,522 


169,901 


84,711 


101,494 


220,837 




126,560 


81,763 


76,899 


97,497 


2,901 


1,264 


2,447 


841 


671 




13,655 


15,863 


16,384 


23,329 


22,522 


7,997 


150 


2 






21,148 


272,584 


69.685 


111,606 


43,986 


19,555 


168,061 


12,450 


11.476 




509,834 


828,184 


571,890 


662,969 


531,057 


668,196 


615,606 


616,440 


552,891 




202.799 


4,860 


149,000 


2,000 


95,8P0 


47,675 


6,451 


8,300 


24,692 




712,633 


833,044 


720,890 


664,969 


626,947 


715,871 


622,057 


624,740 


577.688 
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6. 


COMPARATIVB VIEW OF THI 


1 






1601-S 


1602-3 


1603-4 




1605-6 


1806-7 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Qoeen ... * 


... 


800 


3,684 


12,783 


10,775 


11,449 




Prince Henry . 


... 


1,000 


7,180 


1,900 


9,590 


5,531 




Prince Charles . 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


150 




The Lady Elisabeth . 


... 


S,417 


2,417 


2,736 


2,237 


8,595 




The Lady Maiy . . 


••• 


... 


... 


... 


... 


2,553 




Privy Purse 


1.600 


2,000 


6,200 


12,800 


6,500 


4,000 




Wardrobe and Bobes . 


13,123 


15,117 


20,272 


30,673 


14,173 


32,596 




Cofieier of the Hoaseholdl 
and diets of officials. J 


52,388 


56,875 


76,105 


74,385 


67,715 


82,620 




Wine for household • 


•.. 


... 


4,984 


4,157 


3,170 


1,952 




Treasurer of the Chamber . 


12,800 


16,500 


16,750 


16,000 


18,400 


29.500 




Gentlemen Pensioners 


4,164 


4,389 


5.046 


4,543 


3.477 


5,840 




Livery of the Guard . 


721 


2,881 


3,032 


1,222 


868 


1,853 




Master of the Horse • 


... 


100 


1,165 


2,080 


1,198 


1,867 




Bevels, tents and toils 


166 


800 


... 


466 


375 


192 




Masques .... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


400 


... 




Plate and jewels 


6,218 


... 


43,408 


30,204 


14,248 


27,411 




Angel gold for the King's 1 
evil . . • J 


... 


... 


••• 


... 


— 


... 




Buildings, repairs, and parks 


7,290 


9,212 


11,850 


11,614 


8,643 


15356 




Diets of Star Chamber andl 
Judges ... J 


4,013 


4,623 


3,179 


2,983 


4,184 


4,008 




Tower and prisons . 


2.744 


1,394 


2,693 


3,027 


6.056 


3,636 




Castles and forU 


4,307 


3,603 


3,986 


3,871 


4,724 


2385 




Berwick and the Border 


5,315 


7,363 


643 


1,081 


6,728 


606 




Ordnance, armoury, and^ 
gunpowder • • J 


20,922 


12,309 


6,686 


6,686 


9,574 


14,491 




Low Countries . 


25,665 


25,157 


23,556 


26,632 


23,997 


26,677 




Ireland .... 


312,380 


185,947 


65,821 


49,705 


31,846 


42^99 




Bestoration of Lrish coinage 


... 


... 


44,596 


15,000 


36,408 






Navy 


79,958 


84,496 


42,403 


46,484 


23,552 


40.068 




Bounty on ship*building . 


697 


859 


1,139 


1,755 


1,790 


1.083 




Posu 


3,420 


3,549 


3,872 


3,151 


863 


3.965 




Ambassadors 


2,805 


9,412 


7,355 


12,086 


12,870 


10351 




Beception of Foreign Am- 1 
bassadors . J 


... 


U500 


... 


5,801 


300 


72 




Secret service . 


800 


900 


'1,200 


1,200 


900 


1300 




Percentages, &c, on thel 
recovery of debts, &c. J 


1,775 


2,009 


224 


1,065 


... 


639 




Impost of coals returned . 


489 


... 


... 


486 


1,609 


1398 




Fees and annuities 


27,760 


24,436 


84,706 


43,213 


45,951 


63301 




Pension and gift for thel 
King of Scots . • / 


7,500 


2,500 












Payments to officers, audi 
sundries . . . / 

Total ordinary charge 


7,841 


7,429 


9,794 


11,842 


10,588 


73^ 




605,156 


498,577 


463,346 


441.081 


382.154 


456,879 




Extraordinary charge . 

Total exclusive of repay- 1 
ment of loan . . J 


10,776 


96,426 


39,196 


70,829 


23,195 


54328 




615,932 


595,003 


492,542 


511,910 


405,349 


511,102 




Bepaymentofloan . 
Total. «... 


10,300 


... 


2,540 


17,107 


- 


9,775 




626,232 


595,003 


495,082 


529,017 


406,349 


520377 
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f CHARGES UPON THE REVENUE 

n at Michaelmas, 1602, to the year ending at Michaelmas, 1616. 





1607-8 


1608-9 


1609-10 


1610-11 

£ 

14,500 

33,290 

5,448 

7,565 

3,000 
27,349 


1611*.I2 


1612-13 


1613-14 


1614-15 


1615-16 




£ 

10,513 

13,366 

725 

2,800 

1,247 

1,900 

19,965 


£ 

11,831 

16,750 

792 

6,024 

3,000 
31,601 


£ 

21,144 

22,459 

1,195 

6,265 

4,600 
43,641 


£ 

15.416 

45,778 

7,464 

7,291 

4,000 
27,946 


£ 

17,107 

12,399 

14,166 

9,156 

4,000 
46,566 


. £ 
3,250 

27,641 

7,000 
33,735 


£ 
1,500 

20,138 

4,000 
21,500 


£ 
805 

14,098 

6,000 
24,154 




66,825 


81,122 


89,003 


75,160 


79,198 


79,092 


82,477 


74,098 


81,317 




7,184 

21.050 

4,643 

1,178 

1,216 

661 

915 

20,840 


4,216 
26,211 
4,719 
1,173 
1,954 
684 

10,632 


6.784 

24,800 

4,954 

374 

1,476 

428 

3,765 

19,»78 


6,935 

23,024 

5,005 

1,093 

980 

1,120 

3,195 

14,346 


4,778 

24,042 

5,086 

1,178 

1,280 

2,879 

868 

12,672 


5.054 
24.240 
5,474 
1,159 
1,593 
637 

13,998 


9,447 

26,728 

6,603 

1,134 

1,639 

564 

600 

12,041 


16,958 

30.204 

5,364 

1,142 

844 

910 

12,030 


1,984 

26.800 

5,773 

1.144 

1,017 

98 

400 

6,720 




••• 


.•* 




170 


300 


... 


... 


400 


200 




20,734 


23,952 


40,575 


25,712 


33,676 


14,061 


17,941 


16.961 


13,695 




3,108 


3,122 


3,254 


8,462 


3,008 


2,304 


1,639 


2,485 


1,910 




4,514 
3,864 
1,644 


4,990 
8,439 
1,517 


5,232 
2,725 
6,061 


4,092 
2.812 
5,460 


4,739 
2,789 
4,093 


8,885 
2,S81 
3,360 


4,989 
3,972 
4,600 


4,958 
2.033 
3,588 


4,898 
4,639 
4,370 




13,999 


14,000 


12,098 


10,402 


9,596 


18,953 


9«068 


5,872 


23,271 




25,332 
90,309 


24,847 
71,011 


23,593 
71,738 


26,542 
56,286 


26,476 
53,322 


29,711 
53,916 


21,410 
48,286 


26,270 
36,871 


16,346 
27,661 




56,847 

921 

3,308 

14,255 


47,293 

614 

3,608 

13,833 


34,435 
1.869 
3,616 

11,237 


47,510 

676 

3,338 

12,732 


54,413 

971 

1,507 

15,894 


59,996 
1,078 
3,106 

11,664 


61.011 
1,626 
3,713 

23,609 


64,500 

979 

2.974 

10,433 


46,433 
2,077 
3,074 

22,185 




... 


... 


... 


1,005 


5,999 


4,804 


1,600 


755 


818 




1,200 


1,560 


1,400 


1,400 


900 


... 


1,050 


1,400 


1,400 




5,561 


7,218 


10,010 


2,499 


4,183 


4,866 


5,275 


5,096 


6,868 




987 
67,787 


1,054 
62,330 


1,167 
63,606 


1,280 
67,125 


2,149 
70,357 


1,890 
67,953 


1,807 
87,467 


1,956 
89,288 


1,953 
75,498 




13,647 


13,356 


20,385 


8,536 


8,929 


7,164 


7,553 


8,807 


5,132 




502,545 
72,584 


503,348 
94,426 


563,762 
126,869 


503,049 
121,954 


542,627 
93,378 


520,788 
209.056 


519.475 
91,045 


462,814 
140,919 


430,738 
41,445 




575,129 


597,774 


690,631 


625,003 


686,005 


729,789 


610,520 


603,733 


472,183 




75,778 


83,341 


28,649 


61,911 


9,516 


105,295 


27,947 


2,016 


11,991 




650,907 


681,115 


719,280 


686,914 


645,521 


835,084 


638,467 


605,749 


484,174 



VOL. n. 
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DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE EXTEAORDnJABY BECEIPTS IN 

TABLE 5. 



1601-2. 
Finei on Eoex's followers . 
Monej for toldiers* eqaipmenU 



1602-^. 
Finei on Enex's followers • 
King of France's debt . 
Money for Irish arras . 
Sale of Spanish prise goods . 



1603-4. 
Sale of Spanish prize goods . 

1604-5. 
Sale of Spanish prize goods . 

1605-6. 
Sale of Spanish prize goods « 



1606-7. 



Sale of tin 



1607-8. 
Fines for depopulation 
Sale of tin . 



1608-9. 
Benevolence fbr Prince Charles 
Pines for depopulation 
Copyholds .... 
Silver mine in Scotland 
Aid for the Prince's creation 



£ 

2,400 
9,481 

:ei 1,881 



8,000 
2,483 
4,596 
2.300 

£12,379 



^9,386 



£3,000 



£6.561 



, £18,000 



820 

2.258 

£.S.<'78 




1609-10. 
Benevolence for Prince Charles 
Copyholds .... 
Aid for the Prince's creation 



1610-11. 
Benevolence by Lord Wotton 
Copyholds .... 
Aid for the Prince's creation 
Baronets .... 
Pine on lease of sweet wine . 



155 

2,354 

5.907 

£8,416 



. 1,000 
. 1,012 
529 
, 28,470 
. 28.5(f0 
£59,511 



1611-12. * 
Befnsal to take the oath of alle- 
giance I-^IO 

Copyholds 2»502 

Aid for the Prince's creatioQ • ^ 

Baronets ^650 

French King's debt . . - '•5,000 
Low Countiy debl . . ._40^ 

£118522 

1612-13. 
Refusal to take the oath of alle- 

pance 250 

Copyholds 811 

Aid for the Prince ... 7 

Aid for the Lady Elizabeth's mai^ 

riage 18.9« 

28,105 
15,000 
58,786 
11.000 
4.000 
20,000 



Baronets 

French King's debt 

Tjow Conntry debt 

Earl of Northumberland's fine 

Lord Montagu's fine . 

Fine on lease of Customs . 

Instalment of fine on lease of 

French and Rhenish wines ^ . 
Sutton's executors for Berwick 

Bridge 



3,000 
10,000 



£169,901 



1618-14. 
Copyholds . 
Aid for the Prince 
Aid for the Lady Elizabeth 
Baronets 

Low Country debt 
Benevolence 
Second instalment of fines on lease 

of French and Khenish wines 
Goods sold from '*The Pearl" 



1614-15. 
Aid for the Lady Elizabeth 
Baronets 

Low Country debt 
Benevolence 
Fine on lease of sweet wine 



700 

116 

1.666 

7,035 

31,213 

23.500 




145 

1,825 

71,549 

22,439 

5,536 



1615-16. 
Aid for the Lady Elizabeth 
Baronets 

Low Country debt 
Benevolence 
Cautionary Towns 



£101.494 



113 

365 

88.449 

15,283 

166.628 



de220.837 
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a DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE EXTRAOBDINARY CHARGES IN 

TABLE ^ 



1601-8. £ 
Grant out of the fines of Essex's 

followers 500 

Reimborsements .... 1,849 
Spanish prise money paid to 

foreign merchants .. . . 5,200 

Special service .... 3,000 

Interest 227 





£10,776 


1602-^. 




Grant out of the fines of Essez'i 


1 


followers .... 


400 


Reimbursements . 


700 


Special service . 


. 3,600 


Engraving seals . . . , 


498 


Redemption of chief bntlerage 


. 1,000 


PrijM money 


2,700 


Money sent to the King 


6,046 


Letters sent to the King 


66 


Persons sent to the King . 


350 


Qneen Elizabeth's funeral . 


. 17,301 


Coronation .... 


19.724 


fang's entry into London . 


. 10,492 


Fireworks .... 


39 


Qaeen and Prince's jonmey 


3,148 


Bullion for mint . . . . 


17,800 


Redemption of lands .. 


. 5,200 


Grants out of recusants' fines 


130 


Gifts and rewards 


7,332 




;&96,426 


1603-4. 


mm^^m^ 


Jonmey of Prince Charles and the 


\ 


Lady Elizabeth 


1,969 


Reimbursements . . . . 


600 


Search for mines in Scotland 


200 


Purchase of tin . 


23,550 


Grants redeemed . 


400 


Engraving seals . . . . 


224 


Conveyance of prisoners to Win- 




chester .... 


483 


Gifts and rewards 


9,770 


Special servipe , 


. 2,000 



1604-5. 
Expenses of the Queen's childbed 
Visit of the Duke of Holstein 
Gift to the Duke of Holstein 
Queen's debts 
Special services . 
Search for mines in Scotland 
Grants redeemed 
Recusant fines restored 



£39,196 

5,420 
6,795 
4,000 
1,060 
1,600 
900 
6,601 
1,700 



Purchase of tin • 

Clerks of Parliament . 

Reimbursements . 

Purchase of lands 

Sending prisoners firom Germany 

Grant out of recusants' fines 

Gifts and rewards 

Interest . , . • 



1605-6. 
Queen's debts 
King of Denmark's visit 
Queen Elizabeth's tomb 
Queen of Scots' tomb , 
Special service . 
Banishment of Jesuits . 
Purchase of land . 
Rv'imbnrsements . 
Grants from recusants* fines 
Gifts and rewards 
Interest 



£ 

15,000 
130 
600 
415 
120 
3,185 

24.063 
250 

£70,^39 



1,775 

6,791 

765 

768 

1,300 

60 

510 

727 

1,624 

9,625 

250 

£23,195 



1606-7. 

Queen's debts .... 3,497 

Duke of Courland's visit . . 219 

Search for mines in Scotland . 500 

Present to the Grand Seignor . 5,322 

Furniture for Theobalds . . 1,200 

Reimbursements .... 600 
Repayment to Customs' farmers 

for money overpaid . . . 25,608 

Purchase of land . . . 4,584 

Grant from recusants' fines . . 1,328 

Gifts and rewards • . . 10,131 

Interest 1,234 

£54,223 

1607-8. 

Expenses of Queen's childbed 1,347 

Queen's debts .... 20,588 

Special service . . . . 1,261 

Funeral of Lady Mary 131 

Funeral of Lady Sophia . . 53 

Reimbursements .... 1,378 
Purchase of Hohnby House for 

Prince Charles . . . 10,708 

Purchase of land . . , 7,768 

Unpaid Customs .... 3,021 

Grant from recusants' fines . , 2,089 

Gifts and rewards . . 22,454 

Interest , . . , , 1,786 

£72,584* 
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1608-9. 
Qaeen's debts .... 
Petticoats giren by the King to 

the Queen 
Special service 
Embroideiy for the Prince 
Carriage for the King . 
Grants redeemed. • 
Purchase of land • 
Reimbursements . 
Search for mines in Scotland 
Berwick Bridge • 
Alum works 
Lending Irish soldiers to Sweden 
Reimbursement to currant farmers 
Grants out of recusants' fines 
Gifts and rewards 
Interest .... 



11,619 

100 

1,650 

422 

60 

82,400 

9,397 

1,805 

140 

519 

40 

950 

1,000 

2,047 

20,785 

11,492 



1094,426 



1609-10. 
Jewels for the Queen ^ 
Wardrobe debts . 
Special service • 
Payment to the Court of WaiTds 
Redemption of grants . 
Paid to Keymis for Sherborne 
Purchase of Sherborne firom Carr 
Purchase of land • 
Purchase of tin « 
Starch business . 
Lending soldiers to Sweden 
Berwick Bridge . 
Creation of F&nce 
Duke of Brunswick's visit . 
WarofCleves . 
Wines custom free 
Reimbursement to currant fanners 
Reimbursements . 
Grants from recusants' fines. 
Gifts and rewards 
Interest .... 



10,865 

13,346 

10,798 

67o 

2,000 

8y0OO 

20,000 

400 

876 

3,206 

5,775 

1,997 

2.820 

2,800 

17,695 

315 

2,000 

522 

685 

18,980 

3,121 



£126,869 



1610-U. 



WarofCleves 

Sending Irish soldiers to Sweden 

Jewels bought by the Queen 

Imprisonment of Arabella Seymour 

Ulster Commissioners 

Berwick Bridge . 

Fetching Baldwin 

Wardrobe debts . 

Silkworms . 

Barges 

Scent . 

Tapestry . * 

Redemption of grants and leases 

Lord KnoUys for loss on post fines 



1,847 
192 

2,800 

1,776 
420 

2,000 
120 
12,310 
258 
878 
629 
254 
15,578 

1,438 



Special service 
Repayment to tin fanners 
Reimbursements . 
Grant from recusants* fines 
Gifts and rewards 
Interest 



/ 

1,240 

2,454 

1,304 

50 

56375 

21,031 



£121,954 



1611-12. 

Queen's debts .... 229 

Reimbursements . • • • S84 

Ulster Commissioners . . . 1,109 

Berwick Bridge .... 1,000 

New River 570 

Alum works .... 1,000 
Ships purchased from pardoned 

pirates 2,649 

Money spent by the Earl of Dun- 
bar in the North . . 10,000 
Instalment of Prince Charles as 

K.G 131 

Purchase of land . . . . 10,181 
Gift to Prince of Wales . .4,150 

Repayment to the tin fiEurmen . 3,396 

Grant from recusants* fines . . 596 

Gifts and rewards . . 46,225 

Interest 11,858 

£93,378 

1612-13. 
TrantfiBr of the Queen of Scots' 

body 178 

New River «^42 

Alum works . • . . 13,653 

Berwick Bridge .... 500 

Ulster Conmilssioners ... 187 
Compensation to the Earl of North* 

ampton for arrears of pension . 6,000 

Repaid to tm farmers . . . 434 

Barges ..... 308 

Queen's debts .... 5,500 

Prince of Wales' debts . . 48,774 

Prince of Wales* funeral . . 16,322 

Purchase of land . . . • 16,850 

Elector Palatine's visit . • 15,992 

The Lady Elizabeth's troBSseaa • 5,655 

Marriase festivities . . . 8,355 
Diets of the Elector and Electreos 

Pahuine ..... 12,382 
Journey of the Elector and Eleo- 

tress 21,429 

First instalment of the Electrest' 

portion 10,000 

Special service .... 1,000 

Gifts and rewards • . . 9,095 

Interest 18445 

£209,051 
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1618-14. £ 

Qneen's debts .... 10,232 
Second and third instalment of the 

Electress' portion . . . 20,000 
Present to the Electress . . 1,297 
Sending present to Heidelberg . 696 
Sending midwife to Heidelberg . 484 
Embroidered footcloth for Parlia- 
ment 500 

Relief for poor tinners . , 150 

Berwick Bridge .... 1,000 

New River 2,584 

Barges . . . , . 411 

Alam works . . , • 4,400 
Ships purchased from pardoned 

pirates 700 

Redemption of the Earl of Snf- 

folk's grant of the currant daties 1 0,000 
Redemption of the Earl of Notting- 
ham's wine licenses . . . 11,072 
Purchase of land . . . . 1,826 
Expenses of levying fine for re- 
fusal of the oath of allegiance . 2,000 
Grant from recusants' and alle- 
giance fines . . . .7,216 
Gifts and rewards . . . 9,565 
Interest 6,962 



£91,045 



1614^15. 
Queen's debts 
Last instalment of the Electress' 

portion ...» 
Present to the ]^ng of Spain 
New River .... 
Berwick Bridge . 
Alum works 
Ships purchased from pardoned 

pirates 



15,720 

10,000 

380 

1,500 

500 

30,100 

9,400 



for 



Paid for goods from ' The Pearl * 
Redemption of Lord Sheffield's 

annuity . 
Redemption of lease . 
Repaid to Customs' fanners 

money overpaid 
Reimbursements . 
Purchase of land . 
Sent to the Duke of Savoy 
Special service . 
Grants from recusants* fines 
Gifts and rewards 
Interest , • • 



3,250 

6,370 
4,433 

18,000 
1,726 
1,540 

15,000 
4,550 
1,533 

13,215 
9,702 



£140,919 



1615-16. 

Queen's debts 

Present for the King of Spain 

Lady Arabella's funeral 

Grant to the garrisons of the Cau- 
tionary Towns * 

Alum works . . 

New River 

Berwick Bridge . 

Purchase of land . 

Ships purchased from pardoned 
pirates .... 

Painting Qoe^ of Scots' tomb 

Organ for Holyrood Chapel 

Reimbursement to Prince Charles 
from the tin farm . 

Reimbursements . 

Redemption of grants . 

Grant from recusants' fines 

Gifts and rewards 

Interest 



171 

1,122 

406 

5,100 
1,466 

915 
1.500 

250 



1,226 
265 
300 

3,000 

624 

1,300 

590 

12,671 

10,539 



£41,445 



EXPLANATORY NOTE TO THE TABLES. 

Enormous aa is the mass of financiial documents in existence 
relating to the reign of James I., .yet, strangely enough, it 
never seems to have occurred to the oflB:cial8 who drew them up 
that it would be worth while to keep a balance sheet in which 
the whole of the revenue of the year should be set down on 
one side, and the whole of the charges upon the revenue on 
the other. Hence the impossibility of obtaining an accurate 
knowledge of the exact condition of the finances at any given 
moment. All I have been able to do has been to collect a few 
tables, the defects in which may serve to counterbalance one 
another. 

In order to make them intelligible to those who have not 
given any study to this class of documents, it will be necessary 



/ 
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App.vni. to premise, that the revenue and expenditure of the Crown msj 
be divided into six heads. 

1. The ordinary payments into tod out of the Exchequer 
forming the bulk of the incomings and outgoings. For this 
the great authorities are the Receipt and Issue Books, the 
Pells Declarations, the Breviates of the Receipt and the Dor- 
mant Privy Seals Books. None of these series are perfect, 
but they usually help one another. Where all fail, recourse 
must be had to the Receipt and Issue Rolls, and the Auditors' 
Receipt Books* 

2. The Assignations, or payments made into the Exchequer 
with special assignment, to be paid out only to some particular 

gjrson. The best reference for these is to the Breviates of the 
ecelpt, where they exist They will be also found speciallj 
marked in the Receipt Books themselves. 

3. The Assignments of the Court of "Wards and Liveries. 
These will be found in the Accounts of the Receivers-General 
of the court. 

4. The Assignments of the Duchy of Lancaster. Of these 
it appears, from the Treasurer of the Chamber's accounts, that 
£4,000 was regularly paid to him every year. The accounts 
of the Comptroller of the Household are very imperfect, but it 
seems that the assignment of a67,500 to the Cofferer was not 
quite so regularly paid. Sometimes the pajrments were £200 
or £300 short, a deficiency which was probably made up in 
the following year. I have, therefore, allowed myself to 
assume that the regular assignment was kept to on the average. 
No other sums were paid by the Duchy excepting into the 
Exchequer, in which case they appear on the Receipt Books. 

5. Crown lands granted for life to members of the Royal 
Family. Of these no account is kept, excepting in occasional 
estimates and other stray papers. 

6. Defalcations. This is the most Unsatisfactory part of the 
accounts. They consist either in payments remitted, or in 
money actually paid away by accountants before it reached the 
Exchequer. No account of them has been preserved, though 
there are documents in existence which would enable us to 
regain them for one or two years. They may be divided into 
four classes : — 

I. Payments remitted to farmers of customs, &c., on account 
of wares admitted customs free. Such sums may fiairly. be 
omitted from both sides of the account. 

II. Expenses of collection, which may be omitted without 
any great harm. 

III. Payments made directly by the accountants. The loss 
of these does not alter the balance of the year, but it affects 
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the proportion between particular heads of revenue and expen- App.VIII 
diture. At one time pensions to the amount of about :£30^000 
were paid in this manner. They were chiefly taken from the 
Beceivers^General and the customs farmers. 

IV. Payments made in the same way for the liquidation of 
debt The want of any account of these renders it impossible 
to make a balance between the reyenue and the expenditure. 
I do not, however, imagine that ordinary revenue was fre- 
quently taken for this purpose, though this may have happened 
sometimes. With the extraordinary revenue it frequently 
happened. A great part of the debt liquidated by Salisbury 
in 1608 and 1609 was got rid of in this way, leaving no 
account excepting in Salisbury's own loose papers^ 
The arrangement of the tables will now be intelligible. 
No. 1 is a comparison between the expenses of the five years 
of Elizabeth and the first five years of James. Neither the 
Court of Wards, the Duchy of Lancaster, the Queen's crown 
lands, nor the De&lcations are taken note of, so that some of the 
sums, especially the Annuities, and the accounts of ihe Cof- 
ferer, the Treasurer of the Chamber and the Wardrobe, are 
less than they were in reality. The loss is certainly greater 
in James's reign than in that of Elizabeth, so that the growth 
of the expenditure upon those heads must be looked upon as 
rather greater than it is represented. 

No. 2 is an account of the extraordinary expenditure of 
1616, of which I sh;all have to speak presently. 

Nos. 3 and 4 give estimates formed at various times of the 
ordinary revenue and expenditure. These are most important, 
as they contain everything, even the defalcations^ Still they 
do not cover every year, nor do they include generally either 
extraordinary receipts and expenditure, or actual excess of 
ordinary expenditure above the estimate. Nor do they take 
any account of the variations in the revenue caused by antici- 
pations. The only exception is in the estimate for the expen- 
diture of 1616, which contains the excess of expenditure. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 are tables which I have drawn up 
from the sources indicated above. Nos. 5 and 7 present a 
view of the actual receipts from all sources in any given year, 
with the exception of the crown lands in the hands of the 
Queen and the Princes, and still more unfortunately of the 
defalcations, of which I have been unable to procure any 
account. The want of these has made me doubt whether the 
tables are worth printing. But I have thought that, even as 
they are, they might be worth having. No. 6 is not a table of 
the actual expenditure of the year, which might have been 
compiled easily enough on the same plan as No. 5. Such a 
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App.\Tn. table^ however, would have been comparatively useless. As 
James's difficulties became more pressing, the payments on the 
great heads of expenditure fell more and more into arrear. 
Thus it frequently happens that out of large payments not 
more than a small portion is for expenses incurred within the 
year, the rest is for arrears of the last five or six years. I 
nave, therefore, done my best to transfer these sums to the years 
to which they really belonged. By the help of the Dormant 
Privy Seal Books, it has been found possible to do this in the 
case of the expenditure of the Court and Household, of the 
buildings, the prisons, the navy, Ireland, and of one or two 
more. It has not been practicable to carry out the charge in 
every case, as accounts often run over the year, and it is ina- 
possible to assign the different portions of them to the month 
for which they were due. This difficulty arises particularly 
with the ambassadors, whose bills for several months intelli- 
gences can only be set down at the date at which the last entry 
IS made. In the same way it can seldom be ascertained when 
jewels were actually bought, but it will be nearer the truth to 
set them down when the Privy Seal was granted for payment, 
than to spread the amount over the several following years 
during which the money was actually paid by instalmenta, 
especially as the Privy Seal seems generally to have been 
granted not very long after the bill was sent in. The difficulty 
of separating the few pounds and shillings of the fees and 
annuities from one another, would make the attempt to classify 
them ahnost an interminable work. I have, therefore, left 
them as they stand. It will easily be seen where they have 
been allowed to fall into arrears. No. 8 is a table <^ the 
extraordinary expenditure. Wherever a, single payment runs 
on into several years, the instalments have been transferred to 
the earlier date. Whether these mere approximations to a 
real account of the charges arising in the years are worth 
printing, I must leave it to my readers to judge. 

An opportunity occurs of testing their worth by ccHnparing 
the expenditures of 1615-16, as stated in tables 6 and 8, with 
that stated in tables 2 and 4. 

Even after deducting the Queen and Princes' lands and die 
defalcations, the differences are oonsiderable. The official 
paper is, I believe, not intended to show what was the expen- 
diture of the year in question, but to base upon that expendi- 
ture an estimate for the following year : thus, the sums whidi 
were paid to the garrisons of the Cautionary Towns are alto- 
gether omitted, and other differences may be accounted for 
m the same way. On the other hand, the Cofferer's account 
is much higher than I give it^ probably including an average 
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of the expenditure on wine. The estimate in table 3 is, App.vm. 
no doubt, merely a general calculation of the probable ex- 
pense of next year. Where the payments have been in 
excess, and there is a chance of that excess being repeated, 
they are set down; where it is not so, they are omitted. 
The statement of the extraordinary expenditure in table 6 pre- 
sents similar discrepancies. Some of the payments have been 
placed by me amongst ordinaries, it being impossible to draw 
the line between, for instance, ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure of the Ordnance without further knowledge than we 
possess. Others were not actually made till the following 
year, and when made contain no indication that they arose 
from circumstances occurring before Michaelmas, 1616. In the 
case of interest, account is, I suppose, only taken of interest 
falling due for the twelvemonth itself. In that of gifts, per^ 
haps, the sums promised, or partially paid, in former years are 
omitted, I have not attempted to recti^ the account of this 
year, as any nearer agreement with tables 3 and 4 would 
only give a delusive appearance of correctness to the accounts 
of former years. 

It may be worth saying, that the defalcations upon the ordi-* 
nary revenue do not appear to have ever amounted to much 
above £40,000. Tte apparent diminution of the Queen's 
income afker 1 613 is a curious instance of the effect of a change 
of the mode of levying it. Where the money came fix)m is plain 
from a glance at the payments of the Receivers-General in 
table 3, 

The only defalcations which I have added in have been the 
few thousand pounds from the Benevolence, of which a correct 
account can be obtained from Aotes in thQ Dormant Privy 
Seal Books^ 
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ABBOT, George, Bishop of CoTentry 
and Liohfield, 1609, of London, 1610, 
appointed Arcbbi«hop of Canterburj, 
1611, il 34. Supports tiie High Com. 
mission s;gainst Coke, ii. 36. Oppoiei 
Land at Oxford, iL 38. His letter to 
EUesmere on Legate's case, ii. 44. Part 
taken by him in the Essex divorce ease, 
ii. 92. His behaviour at the marriaf^e of 
the Earl of Somerset, ii. 131. Supports 
ViUiers against Somerset, ii. 211 

Albert, The Archduke, and the Infanta 
Isabella, receive the sovereigntj of the 
Netherlands from Philip II., i. 69 

Aldobrandini, Cardinal, his letter to the 
Nuncio at Paris, i. 112. Introduoes Sir 
J. Lindsay to the Pope, i. 223 

Andrewea, Lancelot, Bishop of Chichester, 
1605, of Ely, 1609, recommended by 
the Bishops for the Archbishoprio i^ 
Canterbury, ii. 33. Part taken by him 
in the Essex divorce case, ii. 95. At* 
tempU to induce Westoo to make a con- 
fession, ii. 224 

Anne of Denmark, Queen of England, sns- 
pected of bang a Catholic at heart, i. 1 12, 
224. Supports Villiers against Somerset, 
U. 211 

Anne, the Infanta, marriage proposed be- 
tween her and Prince Henry, i. 331. 
Promise of her hand to Loois XIII. 
ii. 51 

Antwerp^ truce of, i. 349 

Aremberg, Count of, his intrigaes with 
Cobham, i. 87, 89 

Arundel, Earl of (Thomas Howard), resti- 
tution of his title, i. 73. Feeling of the 
CathoUca towards him, i. 235 



BACON, Sir Francis, hia opioira of Prea- 
bytarianism, i. 140. Position in the 
House of Conunons, L 181. Qaestiona 
the advisability of the immediate adoption 
of the title * King of Great Britain,' 1. 
195. Sopporto ft grant of ropply* i. 288, 
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Fails in obtaining the Solidtonhip, i. 
291. His speech on the Union, i.314. 
His opinion oo the naturalisation of the 
Post-nati, i. 317. Appointed Solicitor- 
General, 1 607 , i. 323. Argument for the 
commutation of the feudal tenures, i. 454. 
Supports the King in his interferonce with 
the debates, L 457. His argument on 
the Impositiona, i. 465. His treatise on 
the plantation of Ulster, i 554. His 
opinion on Legate's case, it. 44. His 
argument in Whitelocke's case, ii. 111. 
His political principles, ii. 114, 257; and 
moral character, ii. 121. His opinion on 
the right way of dealing with Sutton's Hos- 
pital, ii. 124. Applies for the Mastership 
of the Court of Wards, ii. 127. Advises 
the King on the promotions apon Fle- 
ming's dttth, ii. 128. Becomes Attorney- 
General, 1613, ii. 189. Advises the 
King on the measures to be taken before 
summoning a Parliament, ii. 139. His 
right to a seat in the House of Commons 
disputed, iu 153. Takes part in the 
proceedings againat SL John, iL 176; 
and in the torture of Peaoham, ii. 182. 
His letters oo Peaeham's case, ii. 184. 
Advises that the judges should be sepa- 
rately questioned, ii. 185. Attempts to 
overcome Coke's resistance, ii. 188. Hia 
opinion on Peaeham's ease, ii. 189. His 
argument in Owen's case,ii. 193. Conrw 
taken by him in preparing for Somerset's 
trial, il 23& His speech at the trial, 
U. 241. His ' Advice to Sir G. Villiers,' 
ii. 257. His yiews on the relation be- 
tween the judges and the Crown, ii. 261. 
Produces the writ ' De Bege Inoonsnlto,' 
ii. 266. His argument in the case, ii. 
268. Attempts to stop the judges from 
prooeeding in the case of Commendams, 
ii. 273. Argues in the King's pneence 
on the obligation of the judges' oath, ii. 
276. Msde a Privy Counoillor, 1616, 
ii. 279. Proposes to interfera with the 
clothing trade, ii. 303 
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Bancroft, Bichard, Bishop of London, his 
behaviour at the Hampton Conrt con- 
ference, i. 168. Presides in Convocation, 
L 21 1. Snoceeds Whitgift as Archbishop 
of Canterbnry, 1604, i. 212 ; presents the 
' Articnli Gleri/ i. 443. Appeals to the 
King sfiiainst the judges, L446. His 
death, ii. 32 

Barneveldt, John van Olden, ambassador in 
England, i,71. Advocates peace with 
Spain, i. S4d 

Bamwa]], Sir Patrick, takes part in the 
petition of the Irish Catholics, i 400, 
402. Sent to England bj Chichester, ii. 
309 

Baronets, creation of, i^ 560 

Bate, John, resists payment of the imposi- 
tion on cnrrants, i. 299 

Bates, Thomas. See Gnnpowder Plot 

Bayley, Dr., preaches a sermon on the death 
of the Prince of Wales, ii. 74 

Beanmont, Count of, converses with James 
on his treatment of the Catholics, i. 1 10 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, controversy with James 
on the oath of allegiance, i. 281 

Benevolence demanded, ii. 168. Cokeys 
opinion, ii. 169. Second appeal to the 
country, ii. 171. Smallness of the re- 
sults, ii. 172. Its unpopularity, ii. 173. 
Scheme of raising one in Ireland, ii. 321 

Berkeley, Sir Maurice, moves to defer the 
consideration of the Great Contract, i. 477. 
His interview with Peacham, ii. 182 

Bible, new translation of, i. 215 

Bilson, Thomas, Bishop of Winchester, part 
taken by him in the Essex divorce xuise, 
ii. 98. Member of the Privy Council, 
1615, ii. 213 

Bishops, the English, i. 143. The Scottish, 
i. 491, 520-550 

Black, David, his sermon at St. Andrews, 
i. 500. Summoned before the Council, 
i. 502. Declines its jurisdiction, i. 503. 
Banished beyond the Tay, i. 505 

Bouillon, Duke of, negotiates the marriage 
of the Lady Elizabeth with the Elector 
Palatine, li. 46 

Brewing, restrictions upon, ii. 199 

Brooke, George, connection with Watson's 
conspiiady, i. 82, 84. His evidence 
against his brother, L 87. Refuses to 
write letters in support of the Lady Ara« 
bella's title, i. 89. His conviction and 
execution, i. 108 

Brooksby, Bartholomew, convicted of trea- 
son, i. 108. Allowed to quit the realm, 
i 109 

Brouncker, Sir Henry, President of Munster, 
i. 385. Harsh treatment of the Catholics 
by him, i, 402. His death, i. 405 

Brownists, their opinions, L 155 

Brownlow v. Micbell, case of, ii. 266 

Buildings, fines upon, ii 194 



CAT 
Buckhurst,Lord (Thomas SackvxDe),c 

Earl of Dorset, 1603, 1115. See Donee, 

Earl of 
Buckinghamshire election, the, L 185 
Buttevant, Lord, writes to Salisbury on tha 

treatment of the Catholics in k luuter, 

1405 

pjBSAR, Sir Julius, member of the Honaa 

\j of Commons, i. 181. CbanceUor of 
the Exchequer, ' 1 607, L 457. Menaber of 
the Treasury Commission, 1612, iL 58. 
Master of the Bolls, 1614; ii 167. His 
opinion on the propriety of anmnwning 
Parliament, ii. 252 

Calvert, George, sent aa CommiaaioDer to 
Ireland, ii. 316 

Calvinism, i. 132 

Camerino, Cardinal, proposes to send Baro- 
nins's History to James, L 224 

Canons of 1 604 ; i. 2 1 1. Of 1606, i. 274 

Carew, Sir George, Lord Deputy of Irelaad, 
1603, i. 378. Recalled, 1604, i. 379 

Carew, Sir George, Master of the Ooart of 
Wards, 1612, il 61. Death of, iL 1S7 

Carew of Clopton, Lord (George Carew), 
his visit to Ireland, i. 557 

Carew, Sir George, President of Monster, 
i. 370. Raised to the peerage, 1605; L 
378. See Carew of Clopton, Lord 

Carey, Lady, has charge of Prince Chariea, 
ii. 328 

Carey, Sir Robert, carries to James the 
news of Elizabeth's death, i. 55 

Carieton, Sir Dudley, Ambassador in Hol- 
land, ii. 297. Fails in obtaining the 
execution of the treaty of Xantcn, iL 
296 

Carr, Sir Robert, acquires the manor of 
Sherborne, iL 27. Is raised to the peerage 
1611, ii. 25, 32. See Rochester, Vis- 
count 

Cartignana, Count of, Ambsssador firom the 
Duke of Savoy, ii 48, 51 

Cartwright, Thomas, his controversy with 
Whitgift, L 146 

Catesby, Robert, meets Gsmet at White 
Webbs, L 79. Prepares to receive a 
Spanish invading anny, L 111. See 
Gnnpowder Plot 

Catholics, the English, their expectfUaons 
from James, i. 74, 78. Grievances of, 
i. 77. Remission of the recusancy fines, 
i. 109. Banishment of the priests, L 119L 
Increase of the numbers of the Catholica, 
L 219. Act of Parliament against them, 
L 220. Remission of the arrears of their 
fines confirmed by patent, ib. Perseciu 
tion at the assizes, L 221. Second at- 
tempt to banish the priests, ib. Case of 
Pound, ib. Exaction of the fines, L 223. 
Penal laws put in force, L225. New 
penal laws passed in 1606, L 272. The 
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ORth of a1]e(>>soe, i. 273, 278. Incnaae 
of penecation, i. 282, 459; n. 82 
Oatholics, the Irish. See Ireland 
Cantionuy Towns sorrendered to the 

Dutch, ii. 253 
Cecil of EasendoD, Lord, 1603 (Robert 
Cecil), his views on the peace with Spain, 
i 68. His behavioor at Raleifrh*8 trial, i. 
87, 101-105. Accepts a Spanbh pennon, 
i. 122. His advice on the Union, i. 195. 
Created Visconnt Cranbome, 1604, and 
Earl of Salisbory, 1605, L 238. See 
Salisbnry, Earl of 
Cecil, Sir Edward, oommanda the English 

troope at the siege of Jnliers. ii. 18 
Cecil, Sir Robert (Secretary and Master 
of the Coart of Wards), reads the pro- 
clamation announcing the accession of 
James, i. 49. His correspondence with 
James, i 53. His character, i. 60. 
Raised to the peerage, 1603, i 66. See 
Cecil of Essendon, Lord 
Chaderton, Lawrence, takes part in the 

Hampton Conrt conference, i. 167 
Chancey, Sir William, case of, in the High 

Commission Court, ii. 36 
Charles Emmanuel I., Duke of Sstot, 
forms an alliance with France, iL 17. 
Proposes to James a double marriage be- 
tween their chilcren, ii. 47. Supported 
by James against Spain, ii. 205 
Charles, Prince, Duke of York, 1605, 
proposed marriage between him and the 
Princess Christina of France, ii. 203. 
The negotiations broken off, ii. 205. 
Proposal that he shall marry the Infanta 
llaria, ii. 214. Negotiations for the 
French marriage resumed, iL 292. Again 
broken off, ii. 297. Created Prince of 
Wales, 1616, ii. 327 
Chibbome, Seijeant, his argument on the 

Commendams, ii. 272 
Chichester of Belfast, Lord, 1612, opens 
the Irish Parliament, ii. 309. Allows the 
aggrieved Catholics to plead their cause 
before the King, ii. 312. Prorogues the 
Parliament, ii. 313. Is summoned to 
England, ii. 317. Returns to Ireland, ii. 
318. Is recalled, ii. 823 
Chichester, Sir Arthur, appointed Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, 1604, i. 379. His 
Proclamations, i. 389. His first visit to 
Ulster, i. 393. His treatment of the 
Catholics, i. 394. Attempts to reform 
the Church, I 407. Second visit to 
Ulster, i 408. Receives the O'Cahan's 
petition against Tyrone, i. 416. Precau- 
tions taken by him after the flight of the 
Earls, i. 419. His views on the settle- 
ment of Ulster, i. 422. Suppresses 
O'Dogharty's rebellion, i. 432. Proposes 
a scheme for the plantation of Ulster, L 
550. Surveys the lands, i. 556. Re- 



COK 
moves the natives, i. 557. Is raised to 
the Peerage, 1612, i. 560. See Chiches- 
ter of Belfast, Lord 
Christina of France, proposed marriage of, 

ii. 67, 203, 292 
Chute, Sir Walter, Imprisonment of, ii. 164. 
Clanrickard, Earl of (Richard de Burgh), 

President of Connanght, L 385 
Clarke, \^Iliam, his connection with Wat- 
son's plot, i. 82. Conviction and execu- 
tion, i. 108 
Clement VIII., Pope, receives a letter from 
• James, i. 74. Sends Sir J. Lindsay to 
Scotland, L 78. Issues two breves to 
Garnet, tb. Satisfaction at the result 
of Sir J. Lindsay's mission, i. 224 
Clergy in the middle ages, i. 28 
Cleves and Jnliers, succession to, ii. 13. 
Seizure of Juliers by the Archduke Leo- 
pold, ii. 15. Siege and surrender of 
Juliers, ii. 20. The Duchies invaded by 
Spinola, ii. 171. Negotiations relating to 
them, ii. 196 
Cobham, Lord (Henry Brooke), suspicions of 
his connection with Watson's plot, i. 86. 
His intrigues with Aremberg, L 87, 89. 
His letters to the Commissioners, i. 103. 
His letter to Raleigh, i. 105. Convicted 
of treason, i. 108. Sentence commuted 
to imprisonment, i. 109. 
Coke, Sir Edward, Attorney-General, opens 
the case for the prosecution at Raleigh's 
trial, i. 97. Speaks against the Bill for free 
trade, i. 201. Searches TreKham's cham- 
bers, i. 256. Appears against the Gunpow- 
der Plotter8,i. 257. Af^ainst Garnet, i. 264. 
Against Northumberland, i. 269. Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 1606, i. 
291. His opinion on the naturalisation 
of the Post-nati, i. 317. His opposition 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts, i. 442. His 
declaration that the King cannot decide 
points of law, i. 447. Declares that pro- 
clamations have not the force of law, i. 
475. Resists the proceedings of the 
High Commission, ii. 37. His opinion on 
the legality of Legate's execution, ii. 44. 
Appointed Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, 161.3, ii. 129. Refuses to give 
his opinion on the Impositions, ii. 158. 
His opinion on the Benevolence, iL 169, 
and on Peacham's case, ii. 185. At- 
tempts of Bacon to shake his indepen- 
dence, iL 186. His resistance, iL 188. 
View taken by him of Owen's case, ii. 
193. Directed to examine into Overbury's 
murder, ii. 2 1 7. Legal opinion laid down 
by him at Weston's trial, ii. 225. Falls 
on a wrong scent with respect to the 
Spanish pensions, ii. 231. His opinion on 
the propriety of summoning Parliament, 
ii. 252. Collision with the King un- 
avoidablsi ii. 260. His opinioa of £icon*s 
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argument oo the writ 'De Bese Incoo- 
salto,* ii. 268. Hie attack upon Qhaamrjj 
iL 269. His behayioar in the oaaee of 
GUnTille and Allen, ii. 271. He ii re- 
qaired to see the King before proceeding 
in the caae of Commeudams, ii. 273. 
His reeittance, ii. 274, and snepeDtioDi ii. 
281. His Reporto objected to, ii. 282. 
His deprivation, ii. 283. His connection 
with the affair of B^iper^s office, ii. 287 

Cope, Sir Walter, Master of the Coort of 
Wards, ti. 127 

Comroendams, esse of, ii. 272 

Commons, Hoose of, opposition to Eliiabeth's 
ecclesiastical system, i. 150. Its position 
at the accession of James, i. 176. De- 
bates, in 1604, on oases of privilege, L 
189 ; on Parveyance, i. 188 ; on Ward- 
ship, i. 192 ; on eocleidastical questions, 
i. 196. Befoaes to confer with Convoca- 
tion, i. 197. Opposes the monopoly of 
the trading companies, i. 198. lu apology 
to the King, i. 201. Reoeivee ooolly 
the proposal for a subsidy, L 208. Is 
scolded by the King, i. 209. Session 
of 1605-^ i. 271. Protests against the 
proceedings of Convocation, i. 277. Grants 
a supply, i. 288. Session of 1606-7, 
1. 301. Answer to the petition of 
grievances, tb. Debates on the Union, 
L 311. Contents itself with passing a 
very limited measure, i. 820. First ses- 
sion of 1610— Beception of Salisbury's 
financial proposals, L 450. Debate on 
the Great Contract, l 455. Forbidden 
by the King to discuss the Impositions, t 
456. Withdrawal of the prohibition, i. 
458. Debate on the Impoeitions, i. 461. 
Petition of grievances, i. 469. Conolu- 
aion of the Contract, i. 470. Seoond 
session of 1610— Breach with the King, 
i. 477. The Contract finally broken off, 
i. 478. Debates on renewing the nego- 
tiations, i. 479. Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, i. 480. Session of 1614, ii. 150. 
The House receives the Communion at 
St. Margaret's, ii. 154. Debate on the 
ImpositioDs, ii. 155. Indignation of the 
House at Bishop Neile's speech, iL 160. 
DepuUtion to the King, ii 161. Dis- 
sati^ed with the Bishop's excuse, iL 162. 
Dissolution of Parliament, ii. 163 

Companies, the trading, their monopoly at- 
tacked in the Commons, i. 198. Open 
companies formed of the Spanish and 
Levant traders, L 295. Tha Spanish 
charter overthrown by Parliament, ib. 
Levant Company, L 296. East India 
Company, ii. 199. The Merchant Ad- 
venturers, ii. 300 

Ccoqoest, the Nannaa, L 7 

Gontrsot, the Great, for tenures, &o., pro- 
poeed by tha Commona, L 452. Per. 
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minioQ to tnak conceded, i. 455. Sos- 
pensioa of the n^gotiatioos, A. Ns|(otja- 
tions resumed, L 459. Conclosioo of tha 
Contract, L 470. Contract finally brakno 
off, L 478 

Copley, Anthony, Joint Walaon^a eon8pinoy» 
L 84. His GonvioticB, L 108. Senteooe 
commuted to banishment, i 109 

Cemwallis, Sir Charles, Ambassador in 
Spain, i. 331. Supports the demands of 
the Englidi merahants, L 342. His re- 
Inm to England, U. 22. Sett as a Com- 
mtssioner to Ireland, iL 816. Imprison- 
ment for his oonneetion with the Parlii^ 
mentaiy opposition, iL 165 

Cottington, Fraacb, A^ent at Madrid, lays 
the case of the English merchants before 
the Spanish Government, ii. 22. Ap- 
pointed Consul at Seville, hot refused per- 
mission to act| iL 81 

Cotton, Sir Robert, his report on the state of 
the navy, ii. 108. Carries messsges be- 
tween Somerset and Sarmiento. iL 215. 
He is airested and gives information, iL 
231 

Cowell, Dr., his 'Intarprster/ L 452 

Cranbome, ViaconnU See SaBsbuiy, Eail 
of 
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^ALE, Sir Thomas, goea out to Virginia 
as Marshal, L 360. Appointed Go- 
vernor, i. 363 

Daviea, Sir John, Solioitor-General of Ira- 
land, L 389. Attomey-Genersi, L 407. 
His account of Chichester's prognss, L 
41 1 . Commissioner for the set: lenient of 
Ulster, i. 551. Elected Speaker of tha 
Irish House of Commons, ii. 310. His 
election disputed, iL 311 ; but finally ad- 
mitted, iL 320 

De k Warr, Lord (Thomas West), Go. 
vemor of Virginia, L 360 362 

Devonshire, Earl of (Charles Blonnt^ Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, i. 878. Commis- 
sioner for the peaoe with Spain, L 115. 
His marriage and death, i. 878 

Digby, Sir John, Ambassador in Spain, ii. 49. 
Conversation with Lerma on the proposed 
marriage of the loiisnta, iL 50. Investi- 
gates the grieranoee of the English mer« 
chants, ii. 79. Bemcdies agned to at 
his request, iL 80 ; which are not carried 
out, ii. 81. Discovers the secret of the 
Spanish pensions, iL 84. Listens to 
Lerma's proposal for marrying the Infimta 
to Prince Charles, iL 214. Returns to 
England to give ezpUnations relating to 
Somerset's intrigues, iL 231. Receives a 
grant of the manor of Sherborne^ ii 285 

Digges, Sir Dudley, his speech on the Impo- 
sitions, iL 156 

Doderidge, Sir John. Sdlicitor-Geners], 1 604« 
1.288. King's Sergeant, 1607, i. 323 
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Donet, Earl of (Tbomas SMkyille), 1603, 
Lord Treasurer, Commissioner of the 
peace with Spain, i. 115. His financial 
sUtement, i. 286. His death, i. 438 

Dorer, sea fight off; i. 329 

Duelling, preyaleuce of, ii. 132 

Dnnbar, £arl of (George Home), his con- 
dact at Forbes' trial, L 532 ; and at the 
Assembly of Glasgow, L 556. His death, 
iL34 



EAST INDIES, the Dutch and Portu- 
guese in the, ii. 198. The English 
East India Company, ii. 109. Embassy 
of Sir Thomas Boe, ii. 200. Negotiations 
with the States General for the settlement 
of commercial differences, iL 201 

Edmondes, Sir Tbomas, sent as ambassador 
to France, ii 19. Carries on negotiations 
for a marriage with a French princess, 
ii. 68, 203, 295 

Edward I., constitution under, i. 15 

Egertoo, Sir Thomas (Lord Keeper), his 
behaviour in the Council after the death 
of Elizabeth, L 54. Made Chancellor and 
created Lord Ellesmere, 1603, it 73. 
See Ellesmere, Lord 

Elector Palatine. See Frederick IV. and 
Frederick V. 

Eliiabeth, Queen, suppresses the Roman 
Catholic worbhip, i. 40. Her treatment 
of the Queen of Scots, i. 42. Her harsh- 
ness to the Noncoiiforu lists, i. 135. 
Suppresses the prophecy ings, i. 149. 
Her ecclesiastical policy distasteful to 
the House of Commons, ^i. 151. Her 
death, i. 1, 4f 

Elizabeth, the Lady (daoghter of James 
I.), marriage proposed for her with the 
Dauphin, i. 72 ; with the Elector Pala- 
tine, ii. 46; and with the Prince of 
Piedmont, iL 47. James consents to her 
marriage with the Elector, ii. 51. Ru- 
moured intention of the King of Spain to 
.ask for her hand, iL 64. Her betrothal 
to the Elector, ii. 75. Her marriage, 
ii. 76. Her journey to Heidelberg, ii. 77 

Elizabeth, the Princess (daughter of Henry 
IV.), marriage proposed for her with 
Prince Henry, i. 72 

Ellesmere, Lord, 1603 (Thomas Egerton), 
Lord Chancellor, his opinicHi of the Hamp- 
ton Court conference, i. 172. Favours 
Bacon's promotion, i. 292. His behaviour 
when the judges are called in question, 
ii. 276. He is created Viscount Brackley, 
iL 291 

Elphinstone, Sir James, surreptitiously ob- 
tains Jame»*8 signature to a letter to the 
Pope, i. 74. Becomes Secretary of Scot- 
land, L 519 
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Essex, Countess of, her behavtoor to her 
husband, iL 89. Wishes to procure a 
divorce, iL 90. Commencement of the 
proceedings, iL 92. Sentence pronounced 
in her favour, ii. 94. Determines to 
procure the murder of Overbury, ii. 102. 
Employs Weston to poison him, iL 103. 
Persists in her attempts, ii. 104. Suc- 
ceeds in procuring his death, iL 107. 
See Howard, Lady Frances 

Essex, Earl of (Robert Deverenx), hia 
marriage to Lady Frances Howard, ii. 88. 
Proceedings for a divorce, iL 91 

Everard, Sur John, removed from the Irish 
Bench, L 398. Chosen Spenker of the 
Irish House of Conunons by the Catholic 
minority, iL 31 1 

Eipenditure. See Finances of the Crown 



EAWKES, Guido. See Gunpowder Plot 
Finances of the Crown in 1603, L 69 ; 
in 1606, L 208, 286 ; in 1610, L 440 ; 
in 1613, iL 184; in 1614, u. 168 

Fleming, Sur Thomas, member of the House 
of Commons, L 181. Delivers judgment 
in the case of the Impositions, note. 
Declares that proclamations have not force 
of law, L 476. His death, ii. 128 

Fortescne, Sir John, deprived of the 
Chancellorbhip of the Exchequer, L 65, 
note. His election for Buckinghamshure 
questioned, i. 185 

France, treaty with, signed at Hampton 
Court, L 73. Commercial treaty with, 
L 326. Treaty with, in 1610, ii. 21. 
Negotiations with for a marriage alliance, 
iL 67, 203, 292 

Franceschi, conspures against the King, 
L331 

Franklin, James, procures poison for Lady 
Essex, iL 103. Trial and execution of, 
iL 229 

Frederick IV., Elector PaUtine, at the head 
of the Protestant Union, iL 12. .His 
death, iL 46 

Frederick V., Elector Palatine, proposal 
made on his behalf for the hand of the 
Lady Elizabeth, ii. 46 ; acceptance of it, 
ii. 50. His arrival in England, iL 66. 
Betrothal, ii. 75 ; and marriage, iL 76 

Free Trade, Bill for,L 199 

Frias, Duke of. Constable of Castile, part 
taken by him in negotiating the Spanish 
treaty. L 115 

Fuller, Nicholas, his position in the House 
of Commons, i. 183. Observations on 
the Scottish merchants, i. 31 1. Speech 
against the Union, L 313. Defence of 
Ladd and Mansell, i. 443. Is'fined and 
imprisoned, i. 445. Released after a 
second imprisonment, L 446. Returned 
for the City of London m 1614, iL 146 
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/GARNET, Hmij, ProTinciftl of tbe 

vT Jesuits in England, receives the Pope*s 
breves, i. 79. Intrigues with Spain, ib. 
See Gunpowder Plot 

Gates, Sir Thomas. See Virginia 

Gerard, Father. See Gunpowder Plot 

Germany, political condition of, ii. 7. The 
Ecclesiastical Beserration, ii. 9. The 
Protestant estates, ii. 10. Catholic re- 
action, ii 11 . The Union and the League, 
ii. 12. Succession of Glerea and Juliers, 
ii. ld-2l. Juliers in the hands of the 
Dutch, ii. 170. Spinola invades the 
Duchies, ii. 171 

Goodwin, Sir Francis, his election (or 
Buckinghamshire questioned, i. 185. 
ReHJgns his place, i. 187 

Gosnoid, Captain, his vojage to New 
England, i. 351 

Gough, Sir James, nominates Sir J. Everard 
as speaker of the Irish Parliament, ii. 310. 
Gives out that James will gnmt liberty 
of conscience, ii. 316 

Gowrie Plot, the, i. 520, note 

Gray, Lady Catherine, her claim to the 
Crown, i. 51 

Great Britain, title of Kingof,desired by James 
and objected to by the Commons, i. 195 

Greviile, Sir Fulk, appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1614, ii. 167. His 
opinion on the propriety of summoning 
Parliament, ii. 252 

Grey of Wilton, Lord (Thomas Grey), his 
connection with Watson's plot, i. 83, 86. 
Conviction, i. 108. Commutation of 
penalty to imprisonment, i. 109 

Grindal, Edmund, Archbishcp of Canter- 
bury, favours the prophesy ings, i. 148. 
His suspension, i. 149 ; and death, 1. 152 

Gunpowder Plot, planned by CatAsby and 
John Wright, i. 216. Thomas Winter 
informed, ib. Winter sent into Flanders, 
brings Fawkes with him on his return, 
i. 217. f'ercy admitted to the secret, i. 
218. Oath sworn in Gerard's presence, 
ib, Reyes admitted to the plot, i. 229. 
Attempt to dig throngh the wall, ib. 
Plans of the conspirators, ib. R. Winter, 
J. Grant, C. Wright, and Bates informed, 
i. 230. Hire of the cellar, i. 231. Fawkes's 
visit to Flanders, i. 232. Digby, Roke- 
wood, and Tresham admitted, i. 233. 
Preparations for an insurrection, i. 235. 
Tresham detennines to inform Lord 
Monteagle, i. 236. The letter to Lord 
Monteagle, i. 237, 24 1 . The letter uken 
to Salisbury, i. 23d. Anest of Fawkes, 
i. 240. Winter informed of the discovery 
of the plot, i. 242. Steadfastness of 
the plotters, i. 244. The flight from 
London, i. 245. Seizure of horses at 
Warwick, i. 248. Bates sent for Garnet, 
i. 249. Arrival at Holbeaeh, i 250. 



HUB 
Death of Catesby, Percy, and the Wrights, 
i. 252. Capture of the rest wbo re- 
mained at Holbeach, ib. ExaminatiaD of 
Fawkes, 1 254. Imprisonment of TresJimm, 
ir255. His death, i. 257. Trial of the 
conspirators, i6. Their execution, i. 258. 
Search for Garnet, i. 259. His examina- 
tion, i. 261. Trial, i. 236; and execotion, 
i. 268. BUi of attainder against the 
conspirators, i. 271 
Gwynne, Roger, confesses to a design to 
murder the King, i. 71 

HADDINGTON, Viscoant (John Ram- 
sey), his debts- paid by the di^t i- 
313 

Hakewill, William, member of the House of 
, Commons, i. 183. His argument on the 
Impositions, i. 465. Recommends the dis- 
cussion of the Impositions, ii. 1 54 

Hamilton, John Loni, invited by tbe Edin- 
burgh members to put himself at their 
head, i. 508. Is created Marquis of Ham- 
ilton, i. 520 

Hamilton, Sir Thomas (Lord Advocate^ his 
behaviour at Forbes's trial, i. 533 

Hampton Court, conference at, L 167 

Hastings, Sir Francis, moves for a oommittee 
on religion, i. 197. Presents a petiUon in 
favour of the Nonconformists, i 214. 
Objects to the King's refusal to alknr the 
Commons to debate on the ImpositiottSy 
i. 457 

Hawley, James, quarrels with MaxweU, ii. 61 

Hay, Lord (James Hay), his debts paid bj 
the King, L 3 1 3. His embassy to Franoe, 
ii. 292 

Heath, Robert, nominated by Rochester to 
execute an office in the Kng's Bench, ii. 
286. Nominated a second time by VillierB, 
ii. 289 

Helwys. Sir Gervase. appointed Lieutenant of 
the Tower, ii. 101. His convenation with 
Weston, ii. 103. Gives an account of bis 
proceedings, iL 217. Trial and executioa 
of,ii. 227 

Henry IV., King of France, concludes s 
treaty with James for the defence of the 
Netherianda, i. 73. Takes part in the 
negotiations preceding the truce of Ant- 
werp, i. 345. His projects, ii. 16. His 
preparations for war, il 18. His murder, 
i. 459, ii. 19 

Henry VII., accession of, i. 32 

Henry VIII., government of, i. 37 

Henry, Frederick (Prince), son of James I., 
marriage proposed for him with Elisabeth 
of Fiance, i. 72. With the Infants Anne, 
i. 331. Created Prince of Wales, i. 459 . 
Further proposals for his marriage, iL 48, 
66. His own wbhes, it 69. His illness 
and death, il 71 

Herbert, Sir John, secand Secretaiy, 1 181 
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High CannuBiioo, Court of, its lottatntion, 
i. 15S. Extent of its powers qnestiooed 
bj Fliller, L 444; and hj the jodges, i. 
448. Besbtwioe bj the judges to its de- 
dsioD in Cbancey^s esse, iL 36. New 
oommissioo issued, ii. 37. Fraitless oppo- 
sitioa of Coke, ii. 38 

Hobsrt, Sir Henry, appointed Attomej 
General, 1 606, i. 292. His ofanion on the 
practice of allowing coanael to prisonen, i. 
321. His opinion on Legate's case, ii. 44. 
Appointed Chief Jostice of the Common 
Pleas, 1613, ii. 129 

Holland. See Netherlands 

Holies, Sir John, proceedings agunit in the 
Star Chamber, ii. 227. Bujs a peerage, 
ii. 294 

Hooker, his ' Ecclesiastical Polity,' i. 1 57,275 

Hoskins, John, Tiolent speech of, ii. 163. 
Imprisonment of, ii. 164 

Howard de Waiden, Lord (Thomas Howard), 
created Earl of Suffolk, 1603, L 73. See 
Suffolk, Earl of 

Howard, Lady Frances, marriage to the Earl 
of Essex, iL 88. Marriage to the Earl of 
Somerset, ii. 129 

Howard, Lord Henry, his character, i. 63. 
Beligions opinions, i. 73, 110. Raised to 
the peerage, 1604, t 15. See Northamp- 
ton, Earl of 

Howth, Lord (Christopher SL Lawrence), 
informs Chichester of the existence of a 
oonspiracj, U 416 

Home, Sir George, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and Master of the Wardrobe, L 66, 
note. See Dunbar, Earl of 

Hontly, Earl of (Geurge Gordon), defeated 
by James, i. 494. Returns from exile, 
i. 496. Is absolved, L 514. Is created 
Marquis of Huntly, L 519 

Hntton, Matthew, Archbishop of York, his 
opinion of Puritanism, i. 212 

Hyde, Lawrence, member of the House of 
Commons, i. 183. As Queen's Attorney, 
conducts the probccntion of Weston, ii. 224 

Hyde, Nicholas, member of the House of 
Commons, i, 183. Pot out of the Com- 
mjssioD of the Peace, ii. 164 

r POSITION on currants, i 296 Pay. 
ment resisted by Bates, i. 299. Declared 

legal by the Court of Exchequer, i 300. 

The judgment accepted by the Hoost of 

Commons iu 1606,i. 304 
Imposition oo tobacco, L 300, 304 
Impositions, the new, laid by Salisbury, i. 

439. Debate on them in 1610, i.461. 

Bill against them, L 470. BUI introduced 

in the next session, i. 476 ; and again in 

1614, ii. 153. Debate upon it,ii. 155 
lodosures, disturbances rekting to, i. 324 
India. See East Indies 
lndies,EastandWeBt, right of trade with,L 66 
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Ireland, Norman conquest of, i. 364. De- 
generacy of the conquerors, i. 865. 
Government by Fitzwilliams, i. 867. 
The Irish rebellion, L 368. Lord Mount- 
joy sent as Deputy, tfr. Submission of 
Ireland, i. 370. Disaffection in the towns, L 
371. Rebellion in Cork and other towns, 
i. 374. Suppressed by Mount joy, i. 375. 
Mountjoy returns to Enghmd, i. 377. Is 
succeeded by Garew, i. 378. Restoration 
of the currency, t6. Chichester appointed 
deputy, i. 379. Social condition of Ire- 
knd, i. 3€0. Gavelkind, L 38L Tanistry, 
i. 382. Grants by English tenure, i. 
383. Condition of Ireland after the war, 
i. 385. First circuit in Ulster, i. 387. 
Tyrone's behaviour, ib, Chichester^s pro- 
clamations, i. 389. General amnesty, i. 
390. Protection to the poor, i. 391. Chi- 
clietster's first visit to Ulster, i. 393. 
Religious toleration in Ireland, i. 394. 
Sute of the Church, i. 396. Recusancy 
fines impoited, i. 398. Recusants sum« 
moned before the Castle Chamber, i. 399. 
Dublin Aldermen fined, i. 400. General 
resistance, i. 401. End of the perBCcution, 
i. 405. Prosecution of Lalor, i. 406. 
Chichester's efhitU to reform the church, 
i. 407. His second visit to Ulster, L 408. 
Wicklow made shire-ground, i. 412. Ty- 
rone's quarrel with O'Calian, i.413. Con- 
spiracy against the government, i. 416. 
Flight of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, i. 419. 
O'Dogharty's rebellion, L 426. The plan- 
tation of Ulster, L 550-559. Condition 
of the Catholics, ii. 304. Proposal to 
summon a Parliament, ii. 305. The 
new constituencies, ii. 305. Remon- 
strances of the Catholics, il 307. 
Opening of Parliament, ii. 309. Struggle 
at the election of the Speaker, ii. 310. 
Appeal to the King, ii. 3 1 1 . The King's 
decision, ii. 317. Two sessions held, ii. 
320. Dissolution of Parliament, and re- 
call of Chichester, ii. 322 He is suc- 

• ceeded by St. John, ii. 324 

Isabella, the Archduchess, daughter of 
Philip II., her claims to the English 
Crown, i. 50. See Albert, the Archduke 

JAMES L of Engknd, and VL cf Scot- 
land, proposed by Elizabeth as her 
successor, i. 47. Proclamation of, i. 29. 
Charscter of, L 55. Journey from Edin- 
burgh, i. 57. Intrigues with the Catho- 
lics, i. 74. His opmioos on toleration, i. 
76, 80. His reception of Watson, i. 81. 
Remits the recusancy fines, i. 109. Ne- 
gotiates with the Pope, i. 111. ProspecU 
of toleration at his accession, i. 1 60. His 
conduct after receiving the Millenary 
Petition, i. 166. Presides at the Hamp- 
ton Court coofBrenoe, L 167. Speech to 
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his first Parliament, i. 183. Attacks the 
pri^leges of the Commooii, i. 186. Uia 
title recognised, i. 188. Advocates the 
anion with Scotland, i. 183, 194. Speech 
at the close of the session of 1604, i. 209. 
Change in his views on the treatment of 
the recQsants, i. 219. Beimposes the 
recnsancj fines, i. 222. Puts in force the 
peual laws, i. 225. Sees the letter to 
Mooteagle, i. 239. Refuses his assent to 
the Canons of 1606, i. 277. His con- 
troversy on the oath of allegiance, i. 281. 
His financial difficulties, i. 286. Recom- 
mends the Union to Parliament, i. 319. 
Refuses to allow the Commons to discuss 
the Impositions, i. 456; but ultimately 
gives way, i. 458. Answers the petition 
of grievances, i. 472. Breaks with the 
Commons, i. 477. Restores jurisdiction 
to the Bishops in Scotland, i. 494. Con- 
sents to the revival of Presbyterianiam, i. 
494. His victory over the Northern 
earls, ib, U rated by Melville, i. 497. De- 
termines to bring Black to trial, i. 502. 
Conduct during the tumult at Edinburgh, 
i. 507. Wishes to introduce voters for 
the Church into Parliament, i. 510. 
Thinks of restoring Episcopacy, i. 518. 
The ' B.*isilicon Doron,' i. 519. Appoints 
Bishops, i. 520. Determines to give them 
eccleAiabtical jurisdiction, i. 539. His 
plan of constant moderators, i. 541 . In- 
troduces the High Commission, i 544. 
Obtains the assent of the Assembly of 
Glasgow to his scheme of episcopal juris- 
diction, i. 545. His controversy with 
Vorstius, ii. 43. Dechires that he will 
act as his own Secretary, ii. 60. Places 
himself at the head of the Protestant 
alliance, ii. 78. Urges on the Essex 
divorce, ii. 95. Joins the undertaking 
for bringing the New River to London, ii. 
127. Decides upon summoning a Parlia- 
ment, ii. 144. His speech at the opening 
of the Parliament of 1614, ii. 150. His 
second speech, ii. 152. Is dissatisfied 
with the Commons, ii. 161. Dissolves 
Parliament, ii. 163; and imprisons some 
of the members, ii. 164. Orders the 
notes taken fur the conference on the Im- 
pobitions to be burnt, ib. Takes leave of 
Somerset at Royston, ii. 219. His cor- 
respondence with Sir G. More, ii. 237. 
Spares the lives of the Earl and Countess 
of Somer^iet, ii. 248. Orders Coke not to 
proceed to judgment on the writ De Rege 
Inoonsulto till he has seen him, ii. 268. 
Attacks the independence of the judges, 
ii.273. His speech in the Star Chamber, 
ii. 280. Interferes with the clothing trade, 
ii. 299. Lbtens to the Irish grievances, ii. 
313 
Jesuits, the, L 129 
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Juliers. See Cleyes and Julien 

KETMIS, Lawrence, takes a m«sage from 
Raleigh to Cobham, i. 90. His nsnw 
inserted among those of the Commis' 
aioners for surveying Sherborne, ii. 29 

King, John, Bishop of London, 1611, « 
Commissioner for the Essex diToroe, ii. 
92. AttempU to indnce Weston to niftke* 
a confession, ii. 224 

Kinloss, Lord (Edward Brace), Master of 
the Rolls, i. 66 

Kinsale, Spanish occupation of, u 47 

Knewstubs, John, takes part in the Hamp- 
ton Court conference, L 1 67 

Knox, John, his views on Church govern' 
ment^ i. 489 

LAKE, Sr Thomas, candidate for the 
Secretaryship after Salisbury's death, 
ii. 59. His opinion on the proprietT of 
gammoning Parliament, iL 251. Ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, ii. 256 
Lalor, Robert, indictment of, i. 406 
Land, William, Fellow of St. John's, Oxford, 
ii. 38. Elected President of the CoUege, 
ii. 42 
Legate, Bartholomew, charge of heresy 

against, ii. 43. Burning of, ii. 45 
Levant, the trade with, i. 295. The com- 
pany snrrender their charter, i. 297. The 
new company, i. 298 
Lindsay, of Balcarres, John, his scheme for 
admitting to tlie Scottish Parliament 
voters on behalf of the Church, i. 510 
Lindsay, Sir James, mission to James 
from the Pope, i. 78. Retoms to Rome, 
i. 223 
London, trade of, L 200 
Lords, House of, its position at theacccaaen 
of James, i. 1 79. Conference with the 
Commons on Purveyance, i. 191. Con- 
curs in petitioning against Wardahip, L 
1 93. Throws out the bills for ecclesiasti- 
cal reform, i. 198. Receives coldly the 
petition on the Spanish grievances, i 339. 
Appoints a committee to ask the King 
whether he will treat on tenures, i. 452. 
Refuses to confer on the Impositions, ii. 
159; or to enterUin the charge made by 
the Commons against Bishop Neile, ii. 
162 
Louis XIII., King of France, ii. 19. Ap- 
pears in the Sutes- General, iL 204 
Lowe, Sir Thomas, brings before the Com- 
mons the grievances of the merchants in 
Spain, i. 337 
Lumsden, proceedings against, in the Star- 

Chamber, ii. 227 
Lutheranism, i. 132; ii IS 
Luttrell, Thomas, member of the Irish depn- 
tation to the King, sent to the Fleet, il 
315 
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MAGUIBE, Cocoiuight,attemptB to escape 
from Ireland, i. 413. Takes flight 
with Tyrone, L 420 
Maneell, Sir Robert, resists an attempt to 
ioqaire into the condition of the nayy, iL 
109. Sentence agamst him in the Star- 
Chamber, ii. 112 

Markham, Sir Griffin, joins Watson's con- 
spiracj, i. 82. His conviction, i. 108. 
Sentence commuted to banbhment, i. 109 

Maij de Medici, Begent of France, ii. 19. 
Sends troops to the siege of Jaliers, ii. 20. 
Breaks off the negotiations for the Princess 
Christina's marriage to Prince Charles, 
it. 205 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her imprisonment 
and execution, i. 42 

Maurice, Count, at the head of the war party 
in Holland, 1 343? Commands the Dutch 
at the siege of Juliera, ii. 20. Takes 
possession of Emmerich and Bees,ii. 171 

Maxwell, James, quarrels with Hawley, ii. 
61 

Melville, Andrew, his doctrine of the Divine 
right of Presbjterianism, i. 491. His 
harsh Isnguage to the King, i. 497. Is 
forbidden to sit in the Assembly, i. 516. 
Is summoned to London, i. 539. Is 
banished, i. 540 

Merchant Adventurers, company of, ii. 300. 
Dissolved in favour of a new company, ii. 
301. Restored, ii. 303 

Millennary petition, the, i ] 63 

Monopolies, proclamation against, i. 65 

Monson, ^r Thomas, obtains for Weston an 
appointment in the Tower, ii. 102. Main- 
tains his innocence of Overbur/s murder, 
ii. 218. Postponement of his trial, ii. 
229. He is set at liberty, ii. 250 

Monson, Sir William, accepts a Spanish 
pension, i. 22 : ii. 84. His conduct to the 
Dutch, i. 328. Committed to the Tower, 
iL 231. Set at liberty, ii. 250 

Montagu, Sir Henry, member of the House 
of Commons, i. 181. Conducts, as King's 
Serjeant, the prosecution against Mansell, 
ii. 112. Takes part in Somerset's trial, 
ii. 243. Succeeds Coke as Chief Justice, 
ii. 290 

Montagu, Lord (Anthony Browne), protests 
against the recusancy bill, i. 220. His 
connection with the gunpowder plotters, i. 
235. Is fined in the Star-Chamber, i. 268 

Monteagle, Lord (William Parker), his con- 
nection with Tresham, i. 235. Beceives 
a letter relating to the gunpowder plot, i. 
237. Puts it into Salisbury's hands, i. 238 

Montrose, Earl of (James Graham), Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, i. 519 

Mordaunt, Lord (Henry Mordaunt) his con- 
nection with the gunpowder plotters, i 235. 
Is fined in the Star-Chamber, i. 268. Be- 
cusancy act, i. 220 



More, Sir George, his correspcmdenoe with 
the King, ii. 237 

Mountjoy, Lord (Charles Blount), sup- 
presses the Irish rebellion,!. 368. Marches 
against Waterford and Cork, i. 375. Be- 
tums to England, and is created Earl of 
Devonshire, i. 377. See Devonshire, 
Earl of 

Myddelton, Hugh, brings the Kew Biver to 
London, iL 126. Ofiers to bring in a bill 
on the Impositions, ii. 153 

NEILE, Bichard, Bisliop of Bochester 
1608. of Lichfield and Coventry 1610, 
of Lincoln 1614, one of the Commissionera 
for the Essex divorce, iL 92, 96. His 
speech in the House of Lords, ii. 159. 
Apologises to the Commons, ii. 162 

Netherlands, the United Provinces of the, 
their resistance to Spain, i. 67. Send an 
embassy to England, L 71. Befose to 
take part in the negotiations with Spain, 
i. 114. Their blockade of the Flemish 
ports, i. 327. The sea fight off Dover, i. 
329 Conferences at the Hague, i. 347. 
League signed with England, i. 348. 
Truce of Antwerp, L 349. Send an anny 
to the siege of Juliers, ii. 20. Form an 
alliance with the German Union, ii. 77. 
Send troops into Cleves and Juliers, ii. 
171. Negotiations on the East India 
trade, ii. 201. Befuse to execute the 
treaty of Xanten, ii. 298 

Nevill, Christopher, his violent language in 
the House of Commons, ii. 1 63. His im- 
prisonment, ii. 164 

Nevill, Sir Henry, his opinion on the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics, 1. 228. Is a candi- 
date for the Secretaryship after Salisbury's 
death, ii. 59. His prospects, iL 75, 147. 
His memorial on the preparation for a 
Parliament, ii. 137. His death, iL 166 

New Biver, the, ii. 126 

Newce, Captain, part taken by him in 
Francescbi's plot. L 333 

Nonconformists, their treatment by Eliza- 
beth, L 135. Present the Millennary peti- 
tion, L 166. Their case at the Hampton 
Court confflrence, i. 167. Supported by 
the House of Commons, L 96. Ejected 
from their livings, L 211 

Northampton, Earl of, 1 604 (Henry Howard), 
Commissioner for the Spanish treaty, L 
115. Accepts a pension from Spain, L 
122 ; ii. 85. Speech on the Spanish grie- 
vances, i. 341. Becomes Lord Privy 
Seal 1608, i. 438. Member of the Trea- 
sury Commission 1612, ii. 58. Prosecutes 
persons who have slandered him, IL 74. 
Part taken in Overbury's imprisonment, 
iL 100. His death, ii. 166 

Northumberland, Earl of (Henry Percy), 
his behaviour in the Coandl after the 
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death of Elbabeth, i. 53. His opinion of 
Raleigh, i. 59. Correspondeuce with 
James, L 80. Condemnation in the Star- 
Chamber, i. 269. Exaction of hia fine, 
u. 136 
Nottingham, Earl of (Charles Howard), 
Lord High Admiral, Commissioner for the 
Spanish treaty, i. 115. Goes to Spain as 
Extraordinarj Ambassador, i. 331. Re- 
sists a proposal to inqoire into the state of 
the nayy, ii. 108 

0*CAHAN, Sir Donnell, quarrels with 
Tyrone, I 413. Charges against him, 
L 425. Hid imprisonment at Dublin, L 

428. Is sent to England, i. 435 
O'Dogharty, Sir Cahir, quarrels with Sir G. 

Paulett, i. 426. Rebellion of, L 430. 
Defeat and death of, i. 434 
O'Donnell, Neill Garre, claims the Earldom 
of Tjrconnel, i. 386. Is master of Done- 
gal, i. 388; but is forced to withdraw, i. 
393. Incites O'Dogharty to rebellion, i. 

429. His treachery, L 432. He is ar- 
rested, L 433; and sent to EngUnd, i. 
435 

O'Donnell, the. See Tyrconnel, Earl of. 

O'Neill, the. See Tyrone, Earl of 

Ostend, siege of, i. 67 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, his connection with 
Rochester, ii. 97 ; and opposition to Ro- 
chester's proceedings with regard to Lady 
E:isez, ii. 98. The King proposes that 
he shall go abroad, ii. 99. His refusal 
and committal to the Tower, ii 100. At- 
tempts to pouKm him, ii. 103. Their soc- 
cess, ii. 107 

Given, John, oouTicted of treason, ii. 193. 
Allowed to leave the country, ii. 1 94 

Owen, Sir Roger, lays down the terms on 
which the Commons will proceed with the 
contract, i. 477. His theory on the Im- 
positions, ii. 155. Put out of the Com- 
mission of the Peace, ii. 164 

FRLIAMENT of 1604, proclamaticD 
summoning, i. 180. Meeting of, t&. Pro- 
rogation of, i. 211. Commencement of 
second session, i. 271. Prorogation, i. 
291. Commencement of third session, i. 
304. Prorogation, 1. 322. Commence- 
ment of fourth session, i. 450. Proroga- 
tion, i. 474. Commencement of fifth 
sesbion, i. 476. Dissolution, 1. 480 

Parliament of 1614, meeting of, ii. 150. 
Dissolution of, ii. 163 

Parry, Sir Thomas, as Ambassador in France, 
carries on a negotiation with the Nuncio, 
i. 111. His opinion on the propriety of 
summoning Parliament, ii. 252 

Paul v.. Pope, consulted on the lawfulness of 
taking the oftth of all^iance, i. 279 



Pauley John, nnt for •• a witnen to 
Peacham's charge against Sydenham, ii. 
190 

Paulet, Sir Geoige, Governor of Deny, i. 

425. His treatment of O'Doghaity, L 

426. His death, L 431 

Peacham. Edmond, his nnpnhlished sermon, 
ii. 179. Sospicions arising from it, iL 
181. He is tortured, u. 182. Accuses 
Sir J. Sydenham, ii. 190. Is examined 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, iL 191. 
Tried and conTicted of treason, iL 192. 
Death in Tannton gaol, il. 193 

Pemhrxike, Earl of (William Herbert), ap- 
pointed Lord Chamberhin 1615, ii. 256 

Percy, Thomas, sent to James by Northum- 
berland, i. 80. See Gunpowder Plot 

Phelips, Sir Edward, Seijeant-at-law, takes 
part in the prosecution of Raleigh, i. 103. 
Speaker of the House of Commons,!. 
185. Lays down the law against the 
Catholics at Manchester, L 222 

Philip II., King of Spain, his marriage with 
Maiy, I 40. His attitude towards Elisa- 
beth, i. 41. Makes over the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands to the Archduke Al- 
bert and the In&nta Isabella, i. 69 

Philip III., King of Spain, his peaceful policy, 
i. 67. Rumour of his intention to ask ftr 
the hand of the Lady Elizabeth, u. 64 

Pigott. Sir Christopher, speech against the 
Union, i. 312 

Popham, Sir John, Chief Justice, his opinion 
on the legality of the trading companies, 
i. 299. On the flaw in Raleigh's convey- 
ance, iL 26 

Post-nati, the naturalisation of, discnssed 
by the Commissionera tor the Union, L 
8()8. Debated in Parliament, L 313. 
Bacon's speech on, L 314. Coke's opinion 
on, i. 3 1 7 . Carried out by the judges, L 323 

Pound, Thomas, persecution of, L 221 

Pnemunire against those who appealed to 
Chancery against a judgment in a Court 
of Cummon Law, ii. 269 

Pre-emption of tin, i. 805 

Presbyterianism in England, L 188. In 
Scotland, i. 139. See Scotland, Church of 

Privilege of Parliament, L 185. Attacked 
by James, L 186 

Proclamations not to have the foroe of law, 
L475 

Prohibitions, i. 442-448 

Prophesy ings favoured by Grindal, L 148 
Suppressed by Elisabeth, L 149 

Purveyance, debates on, in 1604, L 188. 
Offers of the Commons to compensate the 
King fur surrendering his right, L 191. 
Abuses reformed by procUmation, L 305. 
Relinquishment of proposed by Salis- 
bury, i. 452. Project for the commuta- 
tion of, iL 24 

Pym,JohB, returned for CUne in 1 61 4, iL 1 47 
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EALEI6H,Sir Walter, his war policy^L 46. 
Is prevented from meeting the King, i. 
58. Dismissal from the Captaincy of 
the guard, i. 64. Sequestration of his 
wine licenses, i. 66, 89. Argnes for the 
eontiniunce of war with Spein, i. 68. 
Arrested on suspicion of conspiracj 
against the King, i. 87. Denonnces 
Cobham, ib. Resigns the Wardenship of 
the Stannaries, L 89. Expelled from 
Durham House, i. 90. Attempts suicide, 
ib. Hb letter to his wife, i. 91. Taken 
to Winchester for trial, i. 93. The trial, 
i. 97. Sentence of death pronounced, i. 
105. Commuted to imprisonment, i. 109. 
Hii colonj in Virginia, i. 350. His loss 
of Sherborne, ii. 26. His pamphlet on 
the marriage of the Lidj Elizabeth, ii. 
47. Pamphlet on the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, ii. 70. Writes • The 
Prerogative of Parliaments,* ii. 178 

Becusants. See Catholics 

Befonnation, the English, I 37, 126 

Bege Inconsulto, writ of, ii. 266 

Benzi, serves as a medium of oommunica- 
tioii between Aremberg and Cobham, L 
87,97 

Bevenne. See Finances of the Crown 

Bejnolds, John, takes part in the Hampton 
Court Conference, L 167 

Bichardot, President, part taken by him in 
negotiating the Spanish treatj, i. 1 15 

Bidgway, Sir Thomas, nominates Davies as 
Speaker in the Irish House of Commons, 
ii. 310. Proposes a petition in fitvoar of 
the recnsant lawjers, ii. 322 

Boc^iester, Viscount, 1611 (Robert Carr), 
his name not amongst those who had ac« 
cepted pensions from Spain, il 85. His 
position as the King*s favourite, ii. 86. 
His connection with Sir Thomas Overburj, 
ii. 97. Part taken by him in Overbury's 
imprisonment, it 100. Created Earl of 
Somerset, ii. 129. See Somerset, Eari of 

Boe, Sir Thomas, his embassy to Agra, ii. 
200 

Boses, Wan of the, i. 32 

Bosny, his embassy to England, i. 72. Con- 
cludes a treaty with James, i. 73 

Bovida,aoommis8ionerfortbeSpam8h treaty, 
L 115 

ST. JOHN, Oliver, of Marlborough, his 
letter to the Mayor, u. 175. Star- 
Chamber proceedings against, ii. 176 

St. John, Sir Oliver, one of the commission* 
era for the settlement of Ulster, i. 551. 
Seconds Daries' nomination to the Speaker- 
ship, ii. 310. Sent to England by Chi- 
chester, ii. 312. Succeeds Chichester as 
Deputy, ii. 324 

Salisbury, Earl of, 1605 (Robert Cecil), his 
part in the detaction of the Qunpowder 
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Plot, i. 238. His foreign policy, i. 325 ; 
ii. 23. Speech on the Spanish grievances, 
i. 340. His opinion on the negotiations 
between Spain and Holland, i. 345. 
Becomes Lwd-Treasurer, 1608, i. 438. 
His efforts to restore the finances, ib. 
Lays the new impotdtions, L 439. Makes 
his financial statement, i. 45a Beitigns 
the emoluments of the Court of Wards, 
iL 24. His illness and death, ii. 52. His 
pension from Spain, iL 84 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, his position in the House 
of Commons, i. 183. Bepnrts the con- 
ference on Wardship, L 194. Beporter 
of the committee on the bill for fjpee trade, 
i. 199. His opinion m the naturalisation 
of the * PosUnati,* i. 317. Proposes that 
prisoners in border trials shall be allowed 
counsel, I 321. Proposes in 1614 that 
the grievances of the last Parliament shall 
here-examined, ii. 153. His speech on the 
Impositions, ii. 156 Ordered not to leave 
London, ii. 164 

Sanquhar, Lord (Bobert Crichton), murder of 
Turner by his orders, iL 62. His trial 
and execution, it. 63 

Sarmiento de Acuna, Diego, Spanish Am- 
bassador in England, iL 83. Enters into 
a negotiation with Somerset, ii. 215 

Savoy, Duke of. See Charles Emnumuel I. 

Scotland, Church of, Befonnation of the, 
L 489. Feeling of the nobility towards, 
i. 490. First Protestant Episcopate of, 
i. 491. The Second Book of Discipline, 
i. 492. Be:»toration of jnrisdiction to the 
Bishops, L 493. Bestoration of Presby- 
terianism, i. 494. Quarrel between James 
and the clerj^, ib. Black's sermon and 
declinature, L 500. The tumult at 
Edinburgh, i. 507. QucHtion of the ad- 
mission of voters for the church into 
Parliament, i. 510, 515. Assented to by 
the Assembly of Montrose, L 520. Ap- 
pointment of bishops, ib. Postponement 
of tbe Aberdeen Assembly, L 525. 
Meeting of tbe ministers at Aberdeen, 
L 528. Imprisonment of Forbes and 
the other ministers, L 530. Trial and 
banishment of the six ministers, i. 532. 
Bani:ihment of Melville, i. 54a The 
constant moderators, L 541. The High 
Commission, L 544. The Assembly of 
Glasgow consents to the restoration of the 
Bishops' jurisdiction, L 545 

Seymour, Arabella, tbe Lady, her impri- 
sonment, ii. 5. Escape and capture, iL 6. 
Her death, iL 7 

Seymour, WilUam, his marriage, iL 4. Im- 
prisonment, ii. 5 ; and escape, ii. 6. Be- 
ceives permission to return, iL 7 

Sherborne, Manor of, Baleigh's life interest 
in it restored to him, i. 109. The 
manor taken from him and given to Carr, 
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SHE 
ii. 26. Resold to the King, ii. Sa 
Given to Prince Heniy, resold to Somer- 
set, refubed by Vtllien, and given to 
Digby, ii. 285, 286 

Sherlej, Sir Thomaa, case of priyilege of, 
i. 185 

Shrewftbniy, Coantess of (Mary Talbot), 
refuses to confess taking any share in the 
flight of Arabella Seymour, iL 7 

Smith, John. See Virginia 

Somerset, Ceuntess of, implicated in Over- 
^bnrj*s mnrder, ii. 218. Tried and con- 
Ticted, ii. 240. Pardoned, ii. 248 

Somerset, Earl oT (Robert Carr), marriage 
of, to Lady Frances Howard, ii. 129. 
Appointed Lord* Chamberlain, iL 167. 
At the height of favour, ii. 206. His 
insolence to the King, ii. 208. Intrigues 
against him, ii. 210. Declines in favour, 
iu 212. Enters into a negotiation with 
Sarmiento, ii. 218. His connection with 
0verbury*8 murder suspected, ib. Writes 
a violent letter to the King, ii. 220. Is 
arrested, il 221. Threatens to accuse 
the King, ii. 237. His trial, ii. 241 ; 
and defence, ii. 246. The verdict, ii. 247. 
His life is spared, ii. 248 

Southampton, Earl of (Henry Wriothesley), 
liberated from the Tower, i. 65 

Spain, question of peace with, i. 46, 66. 
Negotiations opened, i. 1 1 4. Conferences 
commenced in London, u 115. Treaty 
concluded, i. 121. Company formed for 
trading with, i. 295. Grievances of the 
Englibh merchants, i. 330, 336. They 
petition the House of Commons, i. 337. 
Truce at Antwerp with Holland, i. 349. 
Case of tlie English merchants again 
urged, ii. 21, 79. Remedies agreed to, 
ii. 80 ; but not carried out, ii. 81 

Sparks, Thomas, part taken by him at the 
Hampton Court Conference, i. 167 

Spenser, Sir Richard, one of the English 
Commissioners at the conferences at the 
Hague, i. 345 

Spinola, Ambrose, success in the Nether- 
lands, i. 343. Invades Cleves and Juliers, 
u. 171 

Standen, Sir Anthony, mission to Italy, 
L 112 

States- General, of France, ii. 204 

Stourton, Lord (Edward Stourton), his con- 
nection with the gunpowder plotters, i. 
235. Is fined in the Star-Chamber, i. 268 

Stuart, the Lady Arabella, clidm to the 
throne put forward in her behalf, i. 52. 
Use of her name by Cobham, i. 89, 97. 
Her treatment by James, ii. 1. Her 
marriage, ii. 3. See Seymour, Arabella 

Suffolk, Countess of (Katherine Howanl), 
accepts a pension from Spain, i. 12; ii. 
85 

Suffolk, Earl of (Thomas Howard), Lord 
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Chamberlain, reftues a pension from 
Spain, L 122. Takes part in the detec- 
tion of the Gunpowder Plot, L 238. Ap- 
pointed one of the Treasury Commis- 
sion, il 58; and Lord Treasurer, ii. 167 
Sutton's Hospital, foundation of, ii. 123 
Sydenham, Sir John, falsely accused by 
Peacham, ii. 191 

TALBOT, WUUam, member of the Irish 
Honseof Commons, ii. 310. Questioned 
in London and imprisoned, iL 315 

Taxis, Juan de, Commissioner for the peace 
with Spain, i. 115 

Thomond, Earl of (Donatus O'Brien), udes 
with the English, i. 385 

Torture, state of opinion on the use of, iL 
183 

Tresham, Francis, meeta Garnet at White 
Webbs, I 79. See Gunpowder Plot 

Trial, the case of the, i. 337 

Turner, Mrs., her connection inth Lady- 
Essex, ii. 90. Takes a message to Wes- 
ton, ii. 10.5. Denies any knowledge of 
Overbury's murder, ii. 218. Trial and 
execution of, ii. 227 

Tyrconnel, Earl of (Hugh O'Doonell), takes 
part in the Irish war, i. 368. His death 
in Spain, i. 370 

Tyrconnel, Earl of (Rory O'Donnell), ac- 
knowledged as successor to the Earidom, 
i. 386. Accompanies Mountjoy to Eng- 
land, i. 387. Kept out of hU hmd by 
Neill Garve, i. 388. Receives his pos- 
sessions from Chichester, 1. 393. His 
connection with the conspiracy againvt 
Chichester, i. 417. His flight frwn Iw- 
Und, i. 419 

Tyrone, Eari of (Hugh O'Neill), takes part 
in the Irish war,i. 368. Submite to Mount- 
joy, i. 370. AooompaniesMoon^oy to Eng- 
land, i. 387. Declines to admit a aberiff 
into his country, i. 388. His reception of 
Chichester, I 393. Quarrel with O'Cahan, 
i. 413. Behaviour before the Deputy, L 
416. Is summoned to plead his cause in 
England, i. 418. Flight from Ireland,! 41 9 

ULSTER, condition of, after the war, i. 
386. The first circuit in, L 387. 
Chichester's first visit to, i. 393. PUn- 
tation of proposed by Chichester, L 394. 
Carried out in opposition to his views, L 
650-659 

Undertakers, the, iL 145, 154 

Union, the German Protestant formation of, 
ii. 12. Treaty of alliance with England, 
ii. 52; and with Holland, iL 77 

Union with Scotland advocated by James, L 
183, 194. Discussed by the Commons, 
L 195. Bill for appointing Commissioners 
to consider, L 196. Memorial of the 
Commissiooers, L 306. Debates on, L 311 
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VAISON, Bishop of (William ChiBholm), 
propoeed hj James for the Cardinal- 
ate, L 74. Prepares to go into Scotland, 
L78 

Vere, Sir Francis, at the siege of Ostend, 
i. 67 

Villiers, George, his introdaction to Conrt, 
ii. 207. Is looked upon as a rival to 
Somerset, ii. 210. Made Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber and knighted, 1615, ii. 
211. Appointed Master of the Horse, 
1616, ii. 256. Created Vlscoont Villiers, 
1616, ii. 285 

VbginiajBaleigh's colony ia,i. 850. Scheme 
for a new colony, i. 351. The first 
charter, i. 364. Smith's adyentures, i. 
356. He is elected President, i. 357. 
The new charter, i. 358. Lord De la 
Warr appointed Governor, i. 360. Smith*s 
retnm to England, i. 361. Arrival of 
Gates and De la Warr, L 362. Sir T. 
Dale, Governor, i. 363 

Vorstius, Conrad, compelled to resign his 
Professorship, ii. 43 

WAAD, Sir William, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, i. 93. Dismissed from his 
office, ii. 101 

Wards, the Court of, the Commons' ob- 
jections to, i. 192. Proposals to abolish, 
i 193, 454 

Watson, William, his visit to James in Scot- 
land, i. 81. Projects a conspiracy, i. 82. 
Its failure, i. 86. His execution, i. 108. 

Wentworth, Sir John, proceedings against 
in the Star Chamber, iL 229 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, returned for York- 
shire in 1614, ii. 147 

Wentworth, Thomas, member for Oxford, 
i. 183. EUs speech in 1614 on the Impo- 
sitions, ii 157. Imprisoned for it, il. 
164 

Weston, Bichard, appointed Keeper of Sir T. 
Overbury, ii. 102. Employed to poison 
him, ii. 103. His confession, ii. 218. 
Trial of, ii. 222. He refuses to plead, ii. 
224 ; but giving way, is convicted and 
executed, ii. 225 

Weymouth, Captain, voyage to New Eng- 
land, i. 351 

MThitelocke, James, his argument on the 
Impositions, i. 466, 468. His opinion on 
the legality of the Navy Commission and 
on the authority of the Earl Marshal, ii. 



109. Is committed to the Fleet, ii. 1 10; 
and proeecuted in the Star Chamber, ii. 
111. Makes his submission, ii. 112. 
Subscribes to the Benevolence, ii. 173. 
His connection With the aflSur of Boper's 
office, ii. 289 

Whitgift, John, Archbish<^ of Canterbury, 
his controversy with Cartwright, i. 146. 
His language at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, L 172. His death, L 174 

Wightman, Edward, charge of heresy 
against, ii. 43. Burning of, ii. 45 

Winter, John, sent into Spain by Garnet, 
i. 79. See Gunpowder Plot 

Wmter, Bubert See Guppowder Plot 

Wmwood,Sir Ralph, Ambassador in Holland, 
i. 327. A Commissioner at the confer- 
ences at the Hague, i. 345. His nego- 
tiations after the siege of Juliers, ii. 20. 
Negotiates a treaty of alliance with the 
Princes of the Union, ii. 52. Prospects 
of thB Secretaryship, ii. 76. Beceives 
the appointment, ii. 148. His speech on 
the Impositions, ii. 156. Beceives in- 
formation of Overbury's murderer, ii. 216. 
His opinion on the propriety of summon- 
ing Parliament, ii. 253 

Worcester, Earl of (Edward Somerset), 
appointed Lord Privy Seal 1616, iL 
256 

Wotton, Sir Henry, candidate for the Secre- 
taryship after Salisbury's death, ii. 58. 
His speech on the Impositions, ii. 155. 
Ambassador in Holland, ii. 196. At- 
tempts to obtain the execution of the 
treaty of Xanten, ii. 197. His recall, ii. 
198 

Wright, Christopher. See Gunpowder 
Plot 

Wright, John. See Gunpowder Plot 

WycliflFe> i. 30 

VANTEN, treaty of, u. 1^6 Q 

TELVEBTON, Henry, his argument on 
the Impositions, i. 467. Becomes So- 
licitor-General, ii. 129 

ZOUCH, Lord (Edward la Zouch), ap- 
pointed Warden of the Cmque Ports, 
ii.212 
Zoniga, his mianon to England, iL 64 
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